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PREFACE. 


TE following pages are designed to occupy, in the 
literature of this country, a space which has, perhaps, 
too long been left vacant. There is no deficiency of 
elaborate histories of England, or of abridgments well 
adapted to the use of schools, and readers of tender 
years. But no work, I believe, has been yet published, 
for those who are too far advanced in life to be satisfied 
with a mere school-book, and yet have not leisure for 
studying the more voluminous writers. 


At the suggestion of the Committee of General Lite- 
rature and Education, I have cheerfully undertaken 
the office of family historian; and I have done my 
best to give an impartial narrative of facts in plain 
and simple language, and to make it a vehicle through 
which none but pure and sound principles should be 
conveyed to the understandings of my readers. 
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Tne criginai Natives of Britain, with their Ccracles, or Boats 


THE 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


CHAPTER I. 


BRITAIN INVADED BY CZSAR.—@TATE OF THE COUNTRY. 
—RETAINS ITS LIBERTY FOR NINETY-SEVEN YEARS — 
AGAIN INVADED AND SUBDUED.-—-ROMAN SYSTEM OF 
GOVERNMENT. ~— EARLY INTRODUCTION OF CHRISA- 
TIANITY. 


[B.C. 55 to A.D. 210.] 


For the first know.edge which we possess of the early 
history of Britain we are indebted to the pen of a_ 
Roman general. Julius Cesar, after conducting his 
victorious legions from the foot of the Alps to the mouth 
of the Rhine, became inspired with the ambition of 
adding Britain to the already overgrown dominions of 
the Roman senate. Whether a mistaken estimate of 
the productions of the island led him to conceive this 
design, or whether he made avarice the pretext for 
keeping an army together, by means of which he had 
already begun to calculate on the attainment of a 
higher object, it is not worth while to inquire. All that 
we know with certainty on the subject amounts to this, 
that, soon after the subjugation of the Morini, he began 
to turn a hostile eye towards the Britons, whose sup- 
port of the Gallic nations, in their struggle for inde- 
pendence, afforded him a piaetle excuse for carrying 
the war into their country. € JAv.' \Gvi 

Having devoted some time to tHe collection and 
equipment of a fleet, Cesar, who had failed to obtain 
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sity’ entixfactory information respecting de ‘wanes 
amid resources of his new enemies, embatked at eg 
with the infantry of two legions, on the 26th day of 
August, 3.0.55. A few hours’ sail carried him across 
the strait ; but, when he beheld the heights between 
Dover and Deal crowded with armed men, be altered 
his course, and, standing northward, cast anchor in 
Pegwell bay, nearly opposite to the spot on which the 
ruins of Richborough castle now stand. There, in the 
face of the natives, who had followed the motions of 
the fleet, he prepared to force a landing. It was not 
effected without hard fighting; for the Britons boldly 
charged the invaders while struggling in the water ; 
and, having brought into the field both chariots and 
horsemen, obtained for a time some advantages. But 
a judicious use of his galleys, and the devoted heroism 
of a standard-bearer of the tenth legion, enabled Cesar, 
in the end, to turn the tide of battle. The Britons, in 
spite of great personal valour and superior numbers, 
were beaten back, and the Romans proceeded to form 
their first enoumpment in Britain, on the skirts of the 
Isle of Thanet. "| 
Disheartened by this repulse the chiefs of the barba- , 
rians made advances towards submission, and had 
already delivered a portion of the hostages required, 
when the occurrence of a storm, which seriously injured 
the Roman fleet, revived in them a desire to defend 
their liberties. "They withdrew in secret from the 
Reman camp, and, hastily assembling their followers, 
attacked the seventh legion while scattered in the 
collection of forage. The timely arrival ‘of succours 
saved that corps from destruction; but the Britons, 
nothing daunted, delayed only till their numbers were 
imereased, when they again advanced with great bra- 
very, and made a furious assault upon the lines. They 
were a second time defeated with prodigious slaughter. 
Wevertheless, these repeated displays of courage and 
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determination were not without their effect upon the 
mind of the conqueror, who began to think with anxiety 
upon the nature of his position, which the near approach 
of winter rendered extremely critical. The conse- 
quence was, that satisfied with the impression which 
he had made, he accepted the iliusory submission of a 
few of the chieftais ; and, having been absent from 
Gaul barely three weeks, re-embarked his army, and 
returned to the continent. 

Such were the petty results of an expedition which, 
by Cesar himself, is described as a mere reconnois- 
sance, but which was celebrated in Rome by a thanks- 
piving of twenty days, as the conquest of a new world. 
The following spring, however, was destined to witness 
events of greater moment, By dint of extraordinary 
exertion, during the winter months, the Roman general 
had brought together above eight hundred ships, im 
which were embarked five complete legions, with 
upwards of two thousand cavalry. With these he 
quitted the Gallic coast, and, after some delay, occa- 
sioned chiefly by an attempt to perform the passage 
ander cover of night, the whole armament arrived ag 
the point where the previous debarkation had taken 
place. No enemy appeared, on this occasion, to 
dispute the landing. The natives, indeed, alarmed at 
the numbers and magnitude of the shipping, had 
retreated with arms im their hands, and Czesar was, 
im consequence, permitted to establish, for the second 
time, a camp upon the shores of Kent. But although 
the Romans met with no immediate resistance, the 
Britons were by no means subdued. On the contrary, 
they offered to the invaders, during the whole of the 
Bummer, a steady and determined opposition, which 
failed of success chiefly through the absence of union 
and good faith among themselves,/DOne of their chiefs, 
by name Cassibelaunus, the king, as Cesar calls him, 
of the Cassii and Dobuni, displayed, in an eminont 
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degree, the qualities of a patriot and a hero. Having 
been chosen, by the neighbouring princes, to be their 
leader in the war, he behaved, on all occasions, with 
great valour ; and, even when deserted by his fickle 
allies, persisted in maintaining the contest single- 
handed. After disputing every inch of ground with 
the invader, he retreated across the Thames, which he 
endeavoured to defend by fixing sharp stakes in the 
bottom of the fords; and, when baffled there also, he 
devastated the most fertile portions of his own country, 
with the view of impeding, if he could not arrest, the 
progress of the enemy. But his courage and skill 
were alike unavailing. Several tribes whom he had 
‘brought under the yoke, not only abandoned him in 
his need, but joined the Romans, who were conducted 
to his capital, a rude fortress, situated at no great dis- 
tance from the site of the present St. Alban’s. Here 
Cassibelaunus endured a siege, trusting to the succcss 
of a diversion, in which the few chiefs of Kent. still 
faithful to the cause of their common country, had 
agreed to take part. But an attack on the Roman 
fleet failed; and the imperfect fortifications of a 
British town offering a feeble resistance to Roman 
science and discipline, Cassibelaunus, like the rest of 
the southern chieftains, found it necessary to submit. 
Cesar did not consider it expedient either to push his 
conquests further, or to retain an armed hold upon the 
districts which he had overrun. Having accepted of 
hostages, and fixed the amount of a tribute which 
Britain was henceforth to pay, he marched back to the 
oast, and, before the end of September, had withdrawn 
with all his forces into Gaul. ¢-/ ~ 

Though the victories of the Roman general left him 
mot master of one foot of British ground, the effect of 
his expedition was to render the Britons themselves, 
much more than they had previously been, objects of 
anterest to the civilized nations of Greece and Rome. 
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The islanders, their manners, and the productions of 
their country, all began to excite the curiosity of the 
public; and the industry of various writers was, in due 
time, employed to appease it. Of the works of these 
writers, many have doubtless perished ; but from such 
as remain, we are enabled at this day to attain toa 
tolerably correct notion of the social and political 
condition of our remote ancestors. 

A consideration of the languages of the ancient 
Britons, as these are still spoken in ireland, in the 
Highlands of Scotland, and in Wales, leaves no room 
to question the truth of that theory which attributes to 
the people themselves a Celtic origin. Some, indeed, 
as the people of Ireland, the Scottish Highlanders, and 
the inhabitants of the Isle of Man, are clearly Gauls 
by descent, their speech being mutually intelligible, 
and of Gallic formation ; whereas others, namely, the 
Welsh, and the original Cornishmen, are, like the 
inhabitants of Lower Britany, Cimbri; between whom, 
and the children of the Gael, little conversational 


intercourse can be maintained. %Yet the Gauls and + 


the Cimbri are, after all, but branches from the same 
parent stem; the one tribe having followed the other, 
probably at no great interval, in the tide of emigration, 
which carried the Celtic families from Asia to the 
extreme west of Europe. We express ourselves thus, 
because, were other evidence wanting, we find in the 
religion of the Celts, as it displayed itself in Britain, 
ample proof of an oriental origin. The absolute sub- 
mission of one portion of a nation to another, in an 
age destitute cf the ordinary means of influence, and 
ignorant of the habits of obedience, can be accounted 
for only by the prevalence of a system which confines 
men to hereditary occupations, and vests in the sacer- 
dotal caste a power which is founded in the exclusive 
possession of knowledge. 

At the period when they became objects of serious 
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inquiry to the Romans, the British Celts were divided 
into numerous petty nations, of which the names of 
forty, with the limits of their respective territories, 
have been preserved by the classic authors. Among 
these, the inhabitants of such districts as lay nearest te 
the coasts of Gaul and of Belgium, were by far the most 
civilized. They wore a dress of their own manufac- 
ture, a square mantle, which covered a vest and trou- 
sers, or a deeply-plaided tunic of braided cloth. They 
ernamented their fingers with rings; their necks with 
ehains made of brass or iron. g¥f[heir houses, like those 
of their Gallic neighbours, consisted mainly of beams 
of wood, which being circular in shape, and covered 
ever with thatch, were supported upon stone founda- 
tions. They manured their land with marl, and raised 
carn, mot only in sufficient quantities to supply their 
ewn wants, but to be used as an article of export ; and 
they preserved it from one harvest to another by storing 
it in pits, or in the cavities of rocks, where no moisture 
could penetrate. They were, moreover, numerous, 
brave, and skilful, particularly in the management of 
war-chariots, and the taming of wild horses. Widely 
different was the state of things in the midland and 
western districts. There, the sole riches of the people 
consisted in the extent of their pastures and the 
number of their flocks. They made no use of bread, 
existing entirely upon flesh and milk ; while their only 
cevering was the skins of such animals as they slaugh- 
tered for food. As the inquirer pursues his researches 
in a northerly direction, however, the traces even of 
incipient civilization become more and more indistinct ; 
in many parts of Caledonia, sheep were altogether 
unknown, and the painted savage, as he roamed the wilds 
in a state of almost complete nud:ty, found a precarious 
subsistence in the chase alone. But that which, more 
than any other circumstance, marks the degraded state 
of barbarism into which the Britons had fallen, is the 
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fet that all the endearing relations of domestic life 


were unknown among them. Men and women lived 
together in a state of promiscuous intercourse, so that 
the children knew not their parents, nor the parents 
their children. z wh 

Wherever such a state of society prevails, it were 
vain to search for institutions to which the terms 
ermployed in describing the usages of civilized life 
could, with any propriety, be applied. By the ancient 
writers, indeed, frequent mention is made of British 
kings, senators, and nobles, classes of persons which 
may have existed, in some sense, among the southern 
hordes; but, in the interior, the government of each, 
tribe was probably occasional rather than constant, its 
form varying as the humours of the people changed, or 
as war or peace called different passions into play. 
There was, however, an influence, which all equally 
acknowledged, both in the south and in the north, 
namely, the power of religion, as it was wielded by its 
appointed guardians. Never, perhaps, has the ingenuity 
of man invented a more terrible superstition than that 
to which the Britons were votaries.y By means of it, 
the Druids exercised an unlimited control over the 
minds and bodies of their countrymen. To them all 
disputes were referred, and all appeals for the redress 
of grievances made ; while he, who refused to abide by 
their decision, became subject to the most tremendous 
of punishments. Sentence of excommunication was 
pronounced against him, and, being cut off from all 
intercourse with his fellow men, he was driven forth 
to perish like a beast of prey, unassisted and alone. 
Nor did the matter end there: the doctrine of an 
eternal transmigration of souls being taught and 
received, the Druids were enabled to superadd the 
dread of future misery to the experience of the sensible 
evils to which the contumacious or obstinate became 
immediately subject. 


8 THE DRUIDS. [3.c. 54, 


While they exercised this authority over their 
barbarous countrymen, the Druids are described as 
practising, in their own persons, the most extraordinary 
self-denial. They dwelt apart from the rest of the 
community, in the wildest recesses of the forests, and 
subsisting entirely upon herbs and water, gave them- 
selves up to the pursuit of knowledge and the worship 
of the Deity. Such, at least, were the habits of the 
priests, who, by the mere influence of a curse, secured 
their holy circles from the polluting entrance of the 
profane, and who, at midnight or at noon-day, offered 
up prayers for their country and themselves beneath 
the branches of a sacred oak. There were, however, 
others of the same caste, who, as bards and teachers of 
youth, mixed more familiarly with the world, and of 
whom one or more was always to be found in the 
family of a chief. These sang to their wild harps the 
praises of their patron’s valour, accompanied him and 
his warriors to the field, and roused them to the 
performance of great actions, by reminding them of the 
renown of their deceased ancestors. ?f *” Lae dart yo § 

It is not very easy to determine how far the Druids, 
considered as a religious body, were or were not infected 
with the prevalent vice of Polytheism. If Cesar be 
regarded aga competent judge, they worshipped the 
gods of Greece and Rome, under different names; nor 
are grounds wanting on which to establish a suspicion 
that every grove, river, and mountain, had its presiding 
genius. The absence of visible temples, on the other 
hand, as well as of idols of wood and stone, would 
seem fo imply, that their notions of the Supreme 
Being were of a more exalted kind than those of the 
heathen in general.* Be this, however, as it may, 
their mode of propitiating the God whom they abstained 

* I have not forgotten either the ruins of Stonehenge, or the 


image of wicker-work in which the victims were cnclosed. 
But the former seems to have. been a mere circle of stones, 
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from confining within the walls of a temple built by 
hands, was not such as we might expect to see prac- 
tised by pure theists. Human sacrifices were, on 
great occasions, freely offered, in order that they might 
judge of events to come from the appearance of the 
victim’s blood, as it flowed from the wound which the 
consecrated knife had inflicted. &y “““ /.. 

By practising these arts, and affecting a studied 
mystery as to the:r tenets, which they never divulged 
except to the initiated, and of which no written record 
was permitted to be made, the British Druids succeeded 
not only in establishing a perfect tyranny over the 
minds of their countrymen, but in drawing towards 
themselves the respectful attention of foreigners. Even 
the enlightened Pliny speaks of them as so profoundly 
skilled in magic, that the Persians themselves might be 
regarded as their pupils, while in the language of the 
stars, not less than in the virtues of plants and herbs, 
they are represented as being deeply versed. According 
to their own statements, as these are displayed in the 
Welsh triads, the great object of their order was “ to 
reform morals, to secure peace, and to encourage 
goodness ;” and the following lesson, which they taught 
to the people, was unquestionably calculated to promote 
that end :—-“ The three first principles of wisdom are, 
obedience to the laws of God, concern for the welfare 
of man, and fortitude under the accidents of life.” 
How far they adopted a right method of enforcing 
these principles, is a totally different question; but 
that their lessons were received by the people at large 
with unquestioning deference, we need no further 
proof than is afforded by the conduct of the Romans 
towards them. The submission of south Britain was 
secured at last, only by the extirpation of the Druids. 
open to the heavens, and, therefore, no temple; the latter, 


rather an instrument of destruction, than an object of 
worship. 
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Such were the Britons, who, by their bravery and 
perseverance, baffled the attempts of the first and most 
warlike of the Cesars. From the period of his depar-~ 
ture, to the reign of Claudius, they retained, during 
the lapse of ninety-seven years, their original inde- 
pendence. Augustus, it is true, thrice announced his 
intention of completing the conquests which his kinsman 
had begun, but found himself, on each occasion, re- 
strained from the attempt, by the morc urgent affairs 
of the continent ; while Tiberius, professing to believe 
that the empire was already too extensive, indulged his 
own indolence by remaining at home. In like manner 
Caligula, after marching an army to the coast, and 
exhibiting to the world a fair proof of his childish 
eharacter, returned to enjoy, at Rome, the honours of 
an empty triumph. On the accession of Claudius, 
however, a new scene opened upon the devoted 
islanders. Instigated by Beric, a British chieftain, 
whom domestic feuds had expelled from his native 
country, the emperor commanded Aulus’ Plautius to 
convey four legions into Britain, who, together with 
Vespasian, and supported by the emperor in person, 
expended seven years in reducing the natives south- 
ward of the Thames.+ Then came Ostorius Scapula, * 
by whom a colony was established at Colchester, and a 
double line of forts erected along the Avon and the 
Severn : measures, which at once reduced the conquered 
tribes to the condition of a province, and checked, in 
some degree, the inroads of such as still maintained 
their liberty. Yet was the extent of the Roman suc- 
ceases very limited, and their position, with reference 
te the natives in their front, far from secure. The 
Silures of South Wales, under their valiant prince 
Caractacus, waged an incessant war with the intruders ; 
of which, neither frequent defeats nor the capture of 
their leader, rendered them weary ; indeed, their per- 
severance was such, that neither Ostorius, nor his 
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immediate successors, found leisure, during several 
years, to withdraw their attention from the arrange- 
ment of measures purely of defence. M -- 

Suetonius Paulinus, a vigilant but harsh commander, 
at length obtained the province. He saw, or fancied 
that he saw, in the authority of the Druids, one prin- 
cipal cause of the enthusiasm displayed by the Britons, 
and eager to strike a blow at the root of their power, 
he led an expedition against their principal establish- 
ment, in the island of Anglesea. The Britons defended 
the seat of their ancient superstition with desperate 
gallantry ; the women mingling in the ranks of war, 
and exciting their husbands to acts of valour; but 
neither the numbers of the barbarians, nor the wild 
incantutions of their priests, proved any match for 
Roman discipline and skill. Auaglesea was reduced, its 
sacred oaks cut down, and the Druids, who had taken 
refuge there, consumed in the fires which they had 
lighted for the purpose of immolating the invaders. 
Nevertheless, Suetonius was not permitted to turn 
his important victory to any permanent account. In 
the midst of his successes information reached him, 
that the country in his rear had revolted, and he was 
compelled to march back with all haste, in order to 
meet and repress the movement. [/1~, 

Returning to the eastward, Suetonius soon found 
that he had received no exaggerated statement of the 
condition of his province. An act of cruel wrong done 
to Boadicea, queen of the Iceni, maddened that powerful 
nation into the assumption of arms; and the rest of the 
conquered tribes imitating the example, the whole 
province was speedily in a flame. Camalodunum, or 
Colchester, was the first of the Roman colonies on 
which the storm fell. A temple was erected there to 
the divinity of Claudius, whom a legend described as 
the conqueror of Britain; and the Britons, naturally 
eager to destroy this monument of their shame, attacked 
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it in overwhelming numbers. It was to no purpose 
that Petilius, a Roman general, marched with the 
ninth legion to the assistance of the colony. The 
legion was annihilated, the town carried by assault, 
and the garrison, with all who held office under the 
intruders, slaughtered amidst its ruins. \\°> 

Encouraged by this success, the Britons marched 
upon London, which was even then a place of consi- 
derable trade, and important as a Roman colony. It 
shared the fate of Colchester, Suetonius being com- 
pelled to withdraw from it, with all who chose to 
follow his fortunes; after which St. Alban’s, one of the 
most flourishing of the municipal towns, was sacked 
and burned. Not fewer than seventy thousand per- 
sons, of all ages, sexes, and conditions, are stated to 
have perished in these massacres. But the vengeance 
of the Romans, though for awhile delayed, overtook 
the barbarians at last. Having assembled about ten 
thousand men, Suetonius took up a position, which the 
Britons, confident in their superior numbers, attacked ; 
and a battle ensued, which ended in the defeat of the 
assailants, with the loss of cighty thousand men. Such 
a victory could not but prove decisive of the war. 
Boadicea, refusing to survive the slaughter of her 
subjects, put herself to death, and the yoke, which the 
Britons had endeavoured to cast aside, was more 
securely rivetted than before. / « 

Important as the issue of this battle was, it did not 
tend to perpetuate the authority of the general, for, 
being suspected of excessive severity, which drove the 
people into rebellion, he was almost immediately 
recalled. His three successors, Turpilianus, Trebellius, 
and Bolanus, conducted the affairs of the province with 
great mildness. They made no attempt to push their 
conquests beyond the limits at which they had already 
attained, but laboured by a mild yet equitable admi- 
nistration of the laws, to reconcile the minds of the 
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provincials to their fate. With the accession of Vespa- 
sian, however, to the imperial throne, a new era 
commenced. Petilius Cerealis, to whom Britain was 
assigned, led his forces against the Brigantes, whom, 
after a struggle of five years’ continuance, he subdued ; 
while Julius Paulinus, his successor, was, in the course 
of three years, almost equally victorious over the 
Silures. But it was to Cneius Julius Agricola, the 
father-in-law of the historian Tacitus, that Rome owed 
her most extensive and permanent conquests over 
Britain. That illustrious chief, after a second time 
reducing Anglesea, led his forces towards the north; 
and overrunning all the intermediate country, carried 
his triumphant eagles towards the foot of the Gram- 
pian mountains. There he fought a great battle, and 
obtained a decisive victory over a Caledonian prince, 
named Galgacus ; of which the consequences were long 
felt, in the absence of all hostile movements on the 
part of the vanquished. \Q* 

Great as his renown in war undoubtedly was, Agri- 
cola deserves a place in the temple of fame as much on 
account of his prudence as a civil governor, as in 
justice to his merits as a general. Wherever he went, 
he laboured to introduce among the natives a taste for 
the refinements of civilized life. He persuaded the 
chiefs to abandon their haunts amid the forests, and to 
establish themselves in the vicinity of Roman colonies. 
He prevailed upon them to lay aside their rude mantle, 
and to assume the Roman toga. Houses, baths, and 
temples, in the Roman fashion, were built for them, 
and their children were carefully instructed in the 
Roman language, and Roman manners. By these 
means, not less than by the terror of his arms, he 
broke their martial spirit, and he effectually degraded 
them ere long into the condition of servile and effemi- 
nate provincials. Under Agricola, a frontier to the 
Roman empire was established, by the erection of a 
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line of works between the friths of Clyde and of Forth, 
while the districts within that line were rendered 
secure, by the establishment of camps and fortresses 
wherever the condition of the tribes seemed to require 
the presence of any armed force among them. Nor, in 
enumerating the many services which he did to this 
country, must we forget to mention that Agricola 
added much to the geographical knowledge of his age, 
by cireumnavigating the island, and opening 2 commu- 
nication with Ireland, which gave such consistency and 
vigour to the imperial government, that it continued, 
long after his departure, to work of its own accord. '$ 
Of the immediate successors of Agricola, in the 
administration of British affairs, it is not necessary te 
speak at large. If we except am occasional nruption 
of the northern savages, of which, whatever knowl 
we possess is derived exclusively from medals, the 
island enjoyed under them a profound repose ; till the 
decay of the colossal power, of which it constituted a 
dependency, placed its inhabitants in a new position, 
and exposed them to many vicissitudes of fortune. 
When, therefore, we mention that for a brief space a 
Roman town was established at Inverness, that being 
difficult of situation, it was abandoned, and a second 
wall, from the Solway Frith to the mouth of the Tyne, 
erected under Hadrian; that Lollius Urbicus, propree- 
tor in the reign of Antoninus, raised a similar fortifica- 
tion from the Frith to the Clyde, and gave to it the 
mame of Antoninus’s wall; and that Severus, after 
chastising the Caledonians, erected his celebrated 
rampart near to that of Hadrian; we shall have said 
ail that the nature of this part of our subject seems to 
demand. It is necessary, however, before we pass on 
to other matters, that some account should be given of 
the system of civil and military pyere ea under 
which the Roman Britons lived. /7‘.°'° -  @ 
When the conquest of the wa reached its full 
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extent, Britain was placed under the general control 
of a prefect, with whom was associated, as a sort of 
colleague or spy, the questor, or principal officer of 
finance. The island was not, however, given up to the 
immediate management of the prefect ; it was, on the 
contrary, divided into six lesser departments, at the 
head of each of which was a deputy-governor, while 
these departments contained within themselves thirty- 
three civifates or townships. As a measure of more 
precaution, it was decreed that the offices of prefect, 
guestor, and vicarius or proprefect, should always be 
held by foreigners ; who, besides receiving their com- 
missions from the emperor, were prohibited from inter- 
marrying with native Britons, or acquiring among them 
lands, houses, or slaves. The civitates, on the other 
hand, were permitted to elect their own municipal 
officers, who seem to have been almost invariably 
Britons. Great care was, however, taken that the 
officers of one civitas should not interfere with those 
of another ; nor, indeed, exercise any authority beyond 
the bounds of what may be termed their own boroughs. 
The law which these officials undertook to administer 
was presumed to emanate from Rome, though there 
is good reason to believe that it proceeded much more 
frequently from local custom, or individual caprice. + 

While the questor superintended the management 
of the revenue, which arose from imposts on various 
articles of trade, and a poll-tax, the tenth of the pro- 
duce of mines, and a proportion of corn, hay, and 
cattle, the prefect combined in his own person the 
powers of supreme civil ruler, and commander-in-chief 
of the army. Of the ordinary amount of force allotted 
for the military occupation of Britain, no exact compu- 
tation can be formed. We find the number of legions 
varying at different epochs, according to the state of 
the island, or the circumstances of other provinces ; 
but whatever its strength might be, great care was 
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taken to exclude from the ranks of the local army all 
native-born Britons. The policy of the Romans, 
indeed, was, in this respect, exceedingly sound. While 
they filled the British garrisons with cohorts, com- 
posed of Latins, Germans, and Gauls, they enrolled 
corps of Britcns for service in Gaul, Germany, and 
Italy ; thus establishing at all points, throughout the 
compass of their extensive dominions, an armed force 
which had with the inhabitants no feelings in com- 
mon. The consequence was, that though, from time 
to time, a military sedition arose, of which it was the 
object to advance some favourite commander to the 
imperial throne, the authority of Rome itself ran little 
risk of being disputed; because a mercenary army, 
composed entirely of strangers, experienced no induce- 
ment to draw the sword in vindication of the rights of 
men whom they regarded as their vassals. © | 

I have spoken of civitates as established throughout 
the six provinces of Britain, to the number of thirty- 
three, where they enjoyed the privilege of choosing 
their own magistrates, and being governed by their 
own customs. It is necessary to add, that these were 
not all pos.zssed of the same rank, nor composed, if I 
may so express myself, of the same materials. At the 
head of the list stood the colonies,—establishments of 
veteran legionaries, whose courage and faithful services 
the emperor rewarded by allotting to them a portion of 
the land which they had conquered.* These amounted 
in all to nine, and formed each ofethem a miniature 
representation of the parent city; the same customs 
prevailing in both, the same laws being acknowledged, 
and the same titles conferred on the magistrates and 
rulers.) ,Next in point of rank, though in some respects 
on a footing of equality as to privileges, were the 

* The colonists held their lands by a sort of feudal tenure, 


that is to say, they and their followers were bound to take 
up arms whenever called upon. 
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municipia, of which the inhabitants, besides being 
exempt from the operation of the imperial statutes, 
enjoyed all the rights of Roman citizenship, with the 
prerogative of enacting laws for their own guidance. 
They were never more than two in number, namely, 
St. Alban’s and York ; whereas, of towns, to which was 
granted the jus Laiiz or Latin right, Britain could 
boast of ten. The inhabitants of such towns elected 
their own magistrates, who retaincd office for a year, at 
the expiration of which period they were entitled to 
claim the freedom of the capital; an arrangement 
which, in due time, sccured to all the chief men that 
great object of provincial ambition. The remaining 
twelve towns were termed stipendiary, and, as the 
name denotes, were liable to the payment of tribute ; 
but, from this, as well as from the necessity of receiv- 
ing governors of pretorial nomination, they were, by 
the favour of Caracalla, ultimately relieved. 

At the distance of so many ages, it is impossible to 
discover by whom the light of Christianity was first 
introduced into Britain. The writers of the dark ages 
have assigned that honour, some to St. Peter, some to 
St. Paul, and others to Joseph of Arimathea; but the 
evidence to which they appeal in support of their respec- 
tive statements is so vague and unsatisfactory, that the 
statements themselves appear alike unworthy of credit. 
It is, however, quite certain that the foundations of the 
true faith were laid at a very early period in this island. 
Its proximity to Gaul, indeed, where the Gospel was 
undoubtedly preached by the apostles, and the presence 
of a foreign army, of which numbers had heard the 
glad tidings of salvation in their own land, give great 
weight to the observations of Tertullian; from whom 
we learn, that before the close of the second century 
Christianity was professed, not only within the limits 
of the Roman provinces, but in countries whither the 
Roman eagles never penetrated. This account is ren- 
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dered more credible by the unquestioned state of the 
British church, towards the end of the third, and 
beginning of the fourth centuries. $+ the former date, 
contemporary writers class it, on all occasions, with the 
churches of Spain and Gaul; while, at the council of 
Arles, which was held a.p. 314, we find that three 
British bishops were present ; a conclusive proof that 
then, at least, a regular hierarchy had been established 
in the island. +. 

Such was the moral and political state of Britain 
during the interval which occurred, between its final 
subjugation by Agricola, and the downfal of the 
Roman power. Among its haughty masters, seditions 
and revolts, from time to time, took place, and Britain, 
in the progress of these, had more than once the honour 
of giving an emperor to Rome; but such changes 
affected, in no degree, the condition of the natives, who 
had learned to wear the chain by which they were 
bound, not only without shame, but with ostentation. 
So long, indeed, as the conquerors continued to defend 
them trom the Caledonians, they paid to the existing 
authorities an unrepining obedience: not because they 
entertained for them any feelings of affection, but 
because they were too unwarlike to aim at an inde- 
pendence, which could be purchased only by danger. 
But these days of effeminate reliance on the exertions 
of others, drew gradually to a close. The Romans, 
beset on all hands by fierce and barbarous enemies, 
found themselves compelled to concentrate for the 
defence of the capital; and Britain, because both of 
its remote situation, and of the little value which 
was attached to it, was among the first of the distant 
provinces which they judged it prudent to relinquish, 
Of the consequences of that step, as it affected the 
inhabitants of this island, some account will be given 
in the next chapter. ‘ a 
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The preceding chapter is illustrated by several en- 
gravings, all of them descriptive of the manners, habits, 
pursuits, costume, and ceremonies of the ancient Bri- 
tons. The first represents the Britons with their boats 
or cobbles; the second contains figures of British war- 
riors, male and female ; the third represents the opera- 
tions of ploughing, harrowing, sowing; and in the fourth 
are given figures of an Arch-Druid and three Druids of 
inferior rank. The fifth print is a copy of Major 
Hamilton Smith’s ingenious restoration of the gigantic 
ruins of Stonehenge to a Druid temple, representing it 
in the state which there is reason to believe that it ex- 
isted, at the time when the priests offered their sacrifices 
Within the sacred circle, and the people assembled with- 
out in procession. The sixth engraving contains the 
figures of a Romanized British gentleman, a worker in 
iron, and three women; and on the preceding page are 
given figures of some curious ancient British antiquities 
which have been discovered in modern times. 

Fig. 1. A battle-axe, which, when not in use, was slung to the 

irdie by means of a leathern thong, passed through the ring. 
he heads of these axes have been frequently found: they are 
formed of a mixed metal, compounded of copper and tin. 

Fig. 2. A golden tiara, or ornament for the head, belonging to 
the chief of the Druids. 

Fig. 3. The Liath Meisiceth, called the magical stone of spe- 
culation. In the centre is a lens of polished rock-crystal: this 
was evidently used as a burning-glass, when the priests wished it 
to be believed that they brought fire from heaven. 

Fig. 4. A brazen helmet, worn by a horse-soldier. 

Fig. 5. The cornan, or crescent, a sacred symbol, carried by 
the officiating Druid during the first quarter of the moon, which 
its crescent-like form represents. 

Fig. 6. A spear, or dart, which was either hurled at the enemy 
and withdrawn by means of a leathern thong, or used in close 
quarters as a sword. 

Figs. 7, 8. Specimens of British pottery in baked clay. 

All these subjects have been taken from authentic 
sources, and form an interesting accompaniment to the 


historical text. 
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CHAPTER II. 


THE BRITONS DESERTED BY THE ROMANS.—ESTABLISH 
INDEPENDENT REPUBLICS.—MONARCHIES ERECTFD.— 
INTESTINE WARS.—ARRIVAL OF THE 8AXONS.—THEIR 
CONQUESTS, MANNERS, RELIGION, AND CONVERSION TO 
CHRISTIANITY. 


[A. D. 300 to A. D. 700.] 


For the space of something more than seventy years 
from the death of Severus, we find no mention made 
of Britain by the ancient annalists. It is probable, 
therefore, that she enjoyed, during that interval, an 
exemption from foreign and domestic broils; but, 
towards the close of the third century, new enemies 
began to assail her, who, in the progress of time and 
events, were destined to play a conspicuous part in her 
history. We allude to the Franks and Saxons, two 
barbarous nations, which, possessing the whole line of 
coast from the mouth of the Rhine to the Cimbrian 
Chersonesus, swept into their own ports the commerce 
of the narrow seas, and insulted, by predatory expe- 
ditions, the shores of Gaul and Britain.; To oppose ~ 
their inroads a new office was created by the emperors 
Dioclesian and Maximian, under the title of Count of 
the Saxon shore, which conferred upon its possessor the 
command of all the land and sea forces, from the mouth 
of the Humber to the extreme point of Cornwall. But 
though wielded by more than one man of distinguished 
ability, the power thus created was not found adequate 
to attain its object. In proportion as the struggle of 
parties became more and more inveterate within, the 
barbarians pressed upon the limits of the empire with 
increasing violence from without; and Britain, like 
other remote provinces, became, on all her frontiers, 
a scene of constant and ferocious warfare. During 
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the reign of Constantius, the Picts and Scots* com- 
mitted grievous ravages on the north and west ; which, 
though repelled by Constantine and his immediate 


successors, were renewed in the times of Julian. | 


Under Valentinian the horrors of these inroads were 
increased by the reappearance of the Saxon pirates ; 
who spread the flame of devastation along the right 
bank of the Thames, and threatened with destruction 
London itself. It is true that Theodosius severely 
chastised the invaders, and that Maximus, usurper as 
he was, taught the Scots and Picts to respect him ; 
but the annihilation of his legions on the plains of 
Pannonia struck a ‘blow at the military strength of the 
island, which it never fully recovered. From the year 
388, indeed, the old historians tell one continued tale 
of slaughters, burnings, and rapine, which the Britons, 
despoiled by their foreign defenders, were wholly unable 
to restrain. 

Time passed, and the mighty fabric of Roman power, 
in the erection of which so many ages had been 
expended, was shaken to its foundation. The cohorts, 
which had hitherto kept Britain under control, were 
recalled for the defence of Italy, and, at the bloody 
battle of Pollentia, gave proof that neither their 
discipline nor their courage were diminished. A 
portion of them, moreover, returned, and were again 
successful over the Picts; but these found themselves, 
. within two-years, cut off from all communication with 

the emperor, between whom and their most advanced 
stations hordes of Germans had interposed.. Under 


* Concerning the origin of these tribes, there is a great 
diversity of opinion ; but that which Dr. Lingard has advanced 
appears to be by far the most rational. That able, though 
prejudiced, historian, considers them to be the same with the 
Caledonians and Mzatee, of whom, it is very certain, we hear 
no more, after the Scots and Picts occupy the island ; though 
of their extermination or departure from ihe country no 
mention is made by any chronicler. 
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these circumstances the legionaries set up an emperor 
of their own, under whose guidance they abandoned 
the island; and clearing Gaul of the barbarians, 
established, for a brief season, his authority in the west. 
But the civil war which ensued, and which ended in 
the destruction of the British Augustus, is in no way 
connected with the history of Britain itself; where 
events were hastening forward, which years of 
oppression had prepared the minds of the people to 
desire and to expect. 

The decaying authority of the emperors had, for a 
long while back, left the Britons to the mercy of a 
succession of licentious and avaricious deputies. For 
awhile the people submitted unresistingly ; but when 
patience proved ineffectual to soften the hearts of these 
tyrants, they began, at last, to watch an opportunity of 
casting aside the yoke. That opportunity presented 
itself during the absence of Constantine and the legions. 
The people now, as if by one accord, replaced them- 
selves under the guidance of the magistracy of the 
civitates, deposed the governors of provinces, and 
established thirty independent republics in their room. ° 
They then turned their arms against the barbarians, 
whom the departure of the Roman soldiers had 
stimulated to fresh acts of hostility, and defcating them 
m various encounters, drove them from the country. 
When intelligence of these procecdings reached the 
Emperor Honortus at Ravenna, he expressed neither 
sorrow nor indignation. Feeling, on the contrary, that 
his authority over Britain had ceased, he made a merit 
of acceding to arrangements which he possessed no 
power to set aside ; and, desiring the several townships 
“to provide for their own defence,” gave a sort of 
equivocal assent to the new order of things. It is 
certain that the Romans never afterwards attempted 
to recover the influence which they had thus suddenly 


lost. * t 
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The ablest chronologists have fixed the year 410 as 
that in which the Romans evacuated Britain. From 
that date up to 495, its inhabitants maintained a 
feverish independence. The republics, however, which 
at first sprang up, soon degenerated into monarchies, 
and an excessive jealousy arising among them, the 
flames of intestine war were kindled from one end 
of the country to the other. To add to the misery 
of such a state of things, famine and pestilence swept 
the land, carrying off multitudes of those whom the 
sword had spared; while the Scots and Picts, taking 
advantage of the confusion, began again, with destruc- 
tive fury, to renew their inroads. ‘The country,” says 
Gildas, “though weak against its foreign enemies, was 
brave and unconquerable in civil warfare. Kings were 
appointed, but not by God; they who were more cruel 
than the rest attained to the highest dignities.” It was 
under these afflicting circumstances that certain of the 
maritime states applied for the assistance of Aitius, the 
Roman commander in Gaul. But the dangers which 
threatened his own province, from the successes of 
Attila, hindered tius from listening to their prayer ; 
and they became, in consequence, a prey, first to the 
most ambitious of their own countrymen, and ultimately 
to a band of foreign rovers. 

The wars of the British princes appear to have led, 
about 426, to the establishment of a federal monarchy, 
at the head of which was Gwertheyrn, or Vortigern, 
a man of boundless ambition, and great cruelty. He 
had, however, a formidable rival in Ambrosius, the 
son, according to Nennius, of a Roman consul; while 
of his immediate vassals, very many paid to him but an 
unquiet and reluctant obedience. Various battles con- 
tinued, accordingly, to be fought ; which, though they 
generally ended in favour of the usurper, taught him 
to look elsewhere than to the native militia for the 
defence of his throne. With this view he summoned, 
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in 449, a general council of the chiefs, and availing 
himself of a report which then prevailed, that the Scots 
and Picts were again in motion, persuaded them to 
sanction the enrolment under his banner of a standing 
mercenary army. It chanced that there arrived, not 
long after the meeting of the council, three Saxon 
cyules, or war-vessels, on the coast, on board of which 
were embarked two chiefs, named Hengist and Horsa, 
with fifteen or sixteen hundred followers. With these 
Gwertheyrn, by consent of his nobles, contracted an 
alliance, and receiving them into his pay, gave up 
to them, as their future residence, the fertile island of 
Thanet. They, on their part, undertook to support 
the king’s authority against all his enemies, and to give 
the aid of their practised arms, in driving the Scots and 
Picts back into their fastnesses. . { © 

The services of the Saxons were, for awhile, emi- 
nently useful. They drove back the enemy beyond 
the Wear, in Durham, and gained so completely upon 
the confideuce of Gwertheyrn, that to the proposal of 
bringing reinforcements from Germany no opposition 
was offered. At first little jealousy seems to have been 
excited, for the recruits to the foreign army came in 
by handfuls ; but when, on one occasion, a force of five 
thousand men made good their landing, the men of 
Kent caught the alarm. It was, however, now too late. 
The Saxons became, day by day, more loud in their 
complaints, that the subsidies, which had been promised, 
were withheld; while the Britons began, with great 
justice, to surmise, that permanent conquest, not a 
temporary maintenance, was their object. 

A tradition has come down to us, it must be con- 
fessed, on very equivocal authority, that Hengist early 
won the support of Gwertheyrn, by bestowing upon him 
the hand of his beautiful daughter Rowena. However 
this may be, it is certain that the king laboured to 
restrain'the discontent of his subjects, and preserved 
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the semblance of peace, between them and the intrudera, 
long after the feeling of confidence had expired on both 
sides. Things were in this state when Heng'st and 
Horsa, whose projects were now matured, invited the 
principal nobility of Britain toa banquet. The Britons, 
‘with unaccountable rashness, accepted the invitation, 
and repairing, without weapons, to the place of meeting, 
were, to the number of three hundred, put to death. « 

This atrocious act, so far from breaking the spirit of 
the Britons, roused them at once to exertion. They 
took the field, headed by Gwertheyrn, and, engaging 
the intruders at Ailesford, obtained some revenge in the 
slaughter of the ferocious Horsa. But the fortune of 
war was, on that occasion, against them. and attributing 
this circumstance, probably not without reason, to the 
extreme unpopularity of their leader, they dethroned 
Gwertheyrn, and set up his son, Vortimer, in his stead. 
Vortimer, either from necessity, or as a matter of 
prudence, appears to have protracted the war ; at least, 
we read of no other engagement taking place for the 
space of two years: but when it did occur, the result 
proved eminently advantageous to the natives, whe 
defeated their oppressors with great slaughter. The 
battle of Crayford was fought in the year 457. Ac- 
cording to Nennius, it ended so disastrously for llencist, 
that he was compelled to evacuate the country, to 
which he did not return till after the death of Vortimer, 
in 465*. At the latter period, however, we find him 
obtaining a great victory at Stonar, not far from the spot 
where he had originally landed ; after which, the utmost 
exertions of the native chieftains failed to dislodge him. 
He made himself master of the greatest part of Kent, 
which he transmitted, as a separate kingdom, to his 
posterityt. 4% Wo . 

* There is a tradition that the town of Leyden was founded 


by Hengist, in the interval between 457 and 465. 
+ Too much has been said of the extent of Hengist’s con- 
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While Hengist was thus earning a principality in 
Kent, Ella, another Saxon adventurer, allured by the 
achievements of his countrymen, landed with three sons, 
and a small but gallant army, on the shores of Sussex. 
Like his predecessor in conquest, he seems to have been 
content with establishing his supremacy over a moderate 
portion of country; at least we do not hear of his 
penetrating far into the interior. Nevertheless, he is 
spoken of in the Chronicles, as superior, in 490, to any 
Saxon chief, at that time in England; a tolerably 
conclusive proof, that of [Jengist’s victories and excesses 
much more has been said by modern writers than the 
truth will warrant. The fame of both Hengist and 
Ella falls, however, into insignificance, before that of 
Cerdic, who, in 495, invaded England at the head of a 
formidable army. This chief, concerning the exact site 
of whose landing much doubt prevails, made himself 
master, by degrees, of the Isle of Wight, of Hampshire, 
and of Buckinghamshire; and left behind a son, not 
less fortunate than himself, in the conquest of Somer- 
setshire, Wiltshire, and Oxfordshire. In like manner 
the left bank of the Thames became the scene of many 
battles, which ended, in 530, in the establishment of 
Erkenwin in Essex ; while Uffa, pushing his conquests 
beyond that frontier, erected a kingdom for himself out 
of Norfolk, Suffolk, Cambridge, and the Isle of Ely. 
But it was not in the east and south alone that the 
fierce intruders established permanent settlements. Ida, 
the leader of a band of Angles, appearing in the north, 
overran all the country as far to the southward as the 


quests, and of the effeminacy of the people over whom they 
were aclueved. The former never passed the limits which 
we have assigned to them; and of the latter, it may suffice to 
state, that in spite of a foreign invasion and intestine wars, the 
Britons were, at that period, in a condition to despatch 12,000 
men into Gaul, then struggling for mdepepdence against the 
Visigoths. 
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Tees, while the districts between the Tees and the 
Humber became the prey of Seomil, and his son, Lilla. 
Last of all, a band of adventurers, following Cridda, as 
their general, crossed the Humber, and, after clearing 
the coasts of the Britons, pushed their conquests into 
the very heart of the island. These were, in general, 
called Mercians, perhaps from the marshy district in 
which they first settled ; though some took the name of 
Middle Angles, as indicating both their original settle- 
ments, and the central position of the country which 
they had overrun. 

From the first arrival of Hengist to the last successes 
of Cridda, a period of more than a hundred and fifty 
years intervened. During the whole of that interval, 
the Britons had displayed both courage and perse- 
verance in the defence of their liberties; but among 
the chieftains and petty princes no unanimity existed, 
and, like their forefathers, when assailed by the Romans, 
they were defeated in detail. Neither the gallantry of 
Aurelius Ambrosius, in Kent, nor the heroism of 
Natanleod, in Hampshire, availed to stem the torrent 
which poured in upon their respective dominions ; while 
Urien, in the north, after a long, and sometimes’ a 
doubtful struggle with Ida, perished, not by the swords 
of the Saxons, but by the treachery of a confederate. 
One warrior, indeed, if any credit is due to the songs 
of the bards, had wellnigh rolled back the tide of 
conquest: we allude to Arthur, of whom the tradition 
stiJl remains, that he defeated the barbarians in twelve 
successive battles. But even Arthur, after a glorious 
reign of five-and-twenty years, fell by the hand of a 
kinsman, and his distracted country became more than 
ever a prey to its fierce invaders. The result may be 
stated in few words. Driven from the more open and 
fertile districts, such of the Britons as preferred inde- 

dence to slavery, took refuge in Cornwall, Wales, 
Cumberland, and Strathclwyde; or passed over to 
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Artgorica, where they established themselves along the 
sea-coasts, and gave to the neighbouring towns, of 
which they soon effected the ponders the general 
name of Britany. -, - ° - 

The Anglo-Saxons (for ander that common head 
Angles and Picts, as well as Saxons, came in due 
time to be classed, ) were thus left masters of the whole 
of the British low countries, from the coast of Devon, 
on the one hand, to the banks of the Forth, on the 
other. The immediate effect of these victories was to 
re-introduce a state of barbarism scarcely less degrading 
than that which is described by the classic writers. 
For awhile, indeed, their object seemed to be rather 
to lay waste than to conquer, for wherever they went, 
towns and villages were consigned to the flames, and 
their inhabitants slaughtered. But the work of devas- 
tation was at last checked by views of personal interest. 
The dwellings of the Britons were needed for the use 
of the victors, and the lives of the owners were spared, 
in order that, by their labour, the soil might be culti- 
vated. Hence it came about, that as the Saxons 
extended their conquests more widely, the buildings 
Were permitted to stand; while all captives, whether 
taken in battle, or found secreted in the woods, were, 
without distinction of age, sex, or condition, divided, 
together with the land, among the principal warriors. 
These became immediately the property of their lord, 
subject to his caprice, and transferable at his pleasure ; 
and that the same fate attended their descendants down 
to the eleventh century, the authentic records of 
Doomsday Book assure us. Aiea. oh 

Such were the means by which a nei and barbarous 
people supplanted, in a large portion of England, the 
original inhabitants, and such the consequences, as far 
as the ancient race were affected, of this remarkable 
revolution. With respect to the number of sovereign- 
ties established by the Saxons themselves, we find that 
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they varied at different periods ; each leader of a fresh 
horde erecting his conquests into a kingdom, so soon as 
he had carried them to the utmost limits which circum- 
stances would allow. Thus, in the early part of 
Hengist’s career, there existed but one Saxon princi- 
pality, that of Kent; to which, in 500, was added a 
second by Ella, in Sussex. Cerdic, by the erection of 
Wessex in 5]9, converted the duarchy into a triarchy ; 
the reduction of east Anglia rendered it a tetrarchy ; 
and by that of Essex, it became a pentarchy. So also 
the successes of Ida, in the establishment of the Angles 
in Bernicia, carried on the number to a hexarchy ; 
which, in 560, by the exploits of the northern Ella 
beyond the Tees, became a heptarchy ; while the march 
of a portion of the Angles across the Humber, in 586, 
and the consolidation of the kingdom of Mercia, pre- 
sents us with an octarchy.¥ It is not, however, to be 
imagined that, among these eight petty sovereigns, 
there existed, even from the first, a perfect equality of 
rank, and perhaps of authority. One, on the contrary, 
there always was, who, with the title of Britwalda, 
(Wielder of Britain,) appears to have been acknow- 
ledged by the rest as in some sort their chief; but 
whose office, as 1t was not hereditary, carried with it 
few privileges, and was continually liable to be taken 
away by those who gave it. Still, the possession of 
this empty honour seems to have early given rise to 
divisions and strifes among the Saxon sovereigns of 
England; at least the first intestine war of which 
chroniclers speak, is by them attributed to the desire 
of one prince to deprive another of this envied dignity. 
Ethelbert, the fourth king of Kent, having been taught 
to believe that the office of Britwalda belonged of right 
to the representative of Hengist, led an army against 
Ceawlin, king of Wessex, by whom it was actually 
held, and sustained, at Wimbledon, a severe defeat, 
fsom which he with difficulty escaped. alive. Ms) 
Jf Abt 
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From this period, down to the commencement of t.. 
ninth century, the history of the Anglo-Saxon princes 
consists of little else than a detail of barbarous wars, 
and fearful cruelties. Victorious over their ancient 
enemies, they turned their arms one against the other, 
and committed upon their countrymen and kin, without 
ecompunction, atrocities similar to those with which 
they had formerly visited the Britons. The result of 
these struggles was to throw, sometimes into the hands 
of one, sometimes into those of another, an insecure 
superiority. Ceawlin, for example, besides formally 
annexing Sussex to his own dominions, retained the 
office of Britwalda till the year 59], when a powerful 
confederacy was entered into against him, and he lost 
both his dignity and his life. [thelbert, king of Kent, 
his former rival, now became Britwalda, of which he 
discharged the duties till his death; but to his son, 
Eadbald, a youth of vrolent passions, similar honours 
were not paid ; for the office was, in 616, assumed first 
by Redwald, king of the East Angles, and afterwards by 
Edwin, king of Northumbria. Not even by Edwin, 
however, though one of the most powerful of the early 
monarchs, was it transmitted as an hereditary pos- 
session to his children. On the contrary, the kingdom 
of Northumbria itself, which, under him, included both 
Bernicia and Deira, suffered, at his demise, a partition ; 
and was restored to its integrity, only after a bloody 
war, by Oswald, the son of a monarch whom he had 
dethroned. But it is needless to continue a narrative 
of events, which, besides being involved in great 
obscurity, could not, if detailed at length, convey either 
instruction or amusement to the reader. It will be 
more to the purpose if we give an account of the only 
occurrence upon which, throughout three centuries of 
crime and misery, the eye of the philanthropist desires 
to. rest. 

We have. as yet. taken little or no notice of the 
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peculiar customs of that people, before whose victorious 
armies the Britons were compelled to flee to the moun- 
tains. The limits of this history are not, indeed, such 
as to permit my entering very deeply into these matters ; 
but, as a right understanding of much that is to follow 
can scarcely be attained by such as are wholly ignorant 
of them, it may not be amiss if I endeavour, in few 
words, to give of them at least a general outline. The 
young reader may therefore be informed, that the 
Saxons were robust in their muke, tall, at least as 
compared with the Romans, possessed of fair com- 
plexions, blu¢ eyes, and, in almost all instances, light or 
sandy hair. They were distinguished, from the earliest 
ages, for indomitable courage and great ferocity. In 
their social state they acknowledged four ranks or 
classes of men, among whom intermarriages rarely, 
if ever, occurred ; namely, their nobles, their freemen, 
their freedmen, and their slaves. They were parti- 
cularly jealous of the honour of their wives, and 
punished such as polluted it with the greatest 
severity. In ordinary times they acknowledged no 
single chief, but were governed by an aristocracy ; 
from among the members of which, in the event of 
war, they chose a king. But the authority of the 
sovereign lasted only while hostilities continued: at 
their close, he returned to his original station among 
the nobles.‘ 3: 7 

The Saxons, like another race, of whom I shall 
have occasion by-and-by to speak, delighted in the 
perpetration of cruelties, and were themselves regardless 
of danger. They carried on their predatory warfare 
chiefly by sea; launching their vessels most cheerfully 
during the prevalence of the wildest storms, because 
they took it for granted that their intended victims 
would, at such moments, be least prepared to escape 
or to resist them. When the first of these bands 
arrived in England, they came under the guidance of 
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two nobles, whom they had themselves elected as leaders 
in a piratical expedition; and whom they continued 
to obey, only because the war, in which they became 
engaged, lasted during the lifetime of those who began 
it. It was this circumstance, indeed, and this only, 
which secured to the several chiefs, by whom Britain 
was invaded, the prolonged authority which they 
respectively exercised; and enabled them so far to 
innovate upon the customs of their country, as to 
establish in each of their families a sort of hereditary 
monarchy. As will be seen, however, in the course 
of this history, the right of the nobles to elect their 
king was never formally laid aside. On the contrary, 
though the line of succession might be, for the most 
part, preserved, the circumstance was owing rather to 
@ conviction of its convenience, than to any belief in 
the indefeasible right of one man to exercise authority 
over others, by virtue of his lineage. \* , 

The religion of the Anglo-Saxons, as they imported 
it into Britain, was a wild and hideous polytheism, 
which demanded from its votaries, among other rites, 
the occasional offering up of human victims. Of some 
of their gods we retain a remembrance in the names 
which still attach to the days of the week. They 
worshipped the Sun, thence our Sunday; the Moon, 
thence our Monday; Tiw, thence Tuesday; Woden, 
thence Wednesday; Thurse, thence Thursday; Friga, 
thence Friday ; and Saterne, whence Saturday. They 
had, moreover, two goddesses; namely, Rheda, to 
whom sacrifices were offered in March, and Eostre, 
whose festival was celebrated, like our Easter, in April. 
All these were common to the various Saxon tribes ; 
as were also Faul, the spirit of evil, and Elf, a female, 
anda benignant deity. But there were others, peculiar 
to certain clans, such as Hertha, or mother earth, who 
appears to have been worshipped only by the Angles. 
Tacitus describes the temple of this deity as situated 
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in a grove; whence she was removed once a year in a 
vehicle, covered with a cloth, and carried by cows, 
with great ceremony, from place to place. So long as 
the procession lasted, wars and commotions were 
forgotten: at its conclusion, she was committed to the 
care of servants, who washed her, her vehicle, and the 
sacred garment, in a lake which none but the priests 
were permitted to visit. When this was accom- 
plished, and the goddess about to withdraw again 
into her tcraple, the priests took care to ensure the 
silence of their officials touching what they had seen, 
by casting them, bound hand and foot, into the deep 
water. \\, Wwe ONT 

Of the ceremonies used by the Saxons, in the 
celebration of their worship, we know but little. They 
seem, indeed, to have consisted of periodical oblations; 
at least we find that, in February, they offered cakes to 
their gods, and, in November, dried or salted meats. 
September also appears, from its name, Halig monath, 
or holy month, to have been devoted to religious pur- 
poses, as was Christmas-day, when the year was sup-~ 
posed to begin, and they celebrated the Geol or Jule 
with a mixture of devotion and conviviality. But the 
Saxons had many other objects of worship, and, of 
course, modes of adoration, than these. Almost every 
temple, indeed, had its own idol, and every idol had his 
own religious rites and ceremonies. Among these, the 
largest and most remarkable was Irminsula,—the figure 
of an armed warrior, holding in its right-hand a 
banner, on which a red rose was conspicuous, while its 
left presented a belance. The helmet of this image 
was surmounted with a cock, as a crest; on its breast 
was engraved a bear; and the shield, depending from 
its shoulders, exhibited a lion in a field full of flowers. 
That idol the priests carried with them into the field of 
battle ; and they sacrificed before it, when the combat 
came to an end, both the prisoners taken from the 
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enemy, and the cowards who had deserted their 
standards *. 

Like other heathen nations, the Saxons were great 
seekers after omens, and firm believers in lucky and 
unlucky days. Magic they affected to cultivate, as 
well as the art of foretelling events to come, by con- 
sulting the stars. To this they had recourse, in an 
especial manner, during war; though a more frequent 
mode of determining how a battle might be expected 
to end was, by opposing a captive in single fight against 
one of their own warriors. If the captive perished, 
then they engaged with a certainty of success ; if their 
ewn champion fell, their courage fell with him. Even 
the simister prediction of fate, however, was incapable 
of restraining them from the battle ; though, like other 
prophetic declarations, it may have sometimes contri- 
buted to bring about its own accomplishment. 

The Anglo-Saxons reckoned time by nights instead 
of days, and by winters instead of years. Their months 
were all lunar; while their years, which began, as I 
have just stated, at Christmas, they divided into two 
seasons only, summer and winter; of these, the latter, 
commencing in October, included six of the months 
throughout which the days are shortest; the remainder 
were all included under the head of summer months. 

Whether the Saxons brought with them, into 
England, any books, or even the knowledge of letters, 
is extremely doubtful. The oldest of the manuscripts 
which have been preserved, is written in the Roman 
character, and bears date after their conversion to 
Christianity ; yet there are one or two circumstances 
which lead to something like a belief, that it is by no 
Taeans the first which had obtained circulation among 
themselves. ‘The old language of the Saxons contains 


* The seat of this idol was at Eresberg, on the Danube. 
In Britain, as in all other places, they could exhibit only 
pictures, or representations, 
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words significative both of the art of writing and of 
a volume after it has beencompiled. From the former, 
indeed, gwritan or amritan, we derive our term io 
write, and from the latter, boc or bog, the term book ; 
while the two letters, th and w, which occur in the 
manuscripts already alluded to, are clearly not Roman. 
It is, therefore, not improbable that they did carry 
with them, from Germany, both written records, and a 
character of their own; and that the latter was Runic. 
In this state the Anglo-Saxons had lived,—the slaves 
of a debasing superstition, and of all the evil passions 
which such a superstition is calculated to excite,— 
when, towards the close of the fifth century, a circum- 
stance occurred, in which the hand of God may be 
most distinctly traced. Gregory, surnamed the Great, 
whose commiseration for their benighted state had been 
excited while he yet filled a private station, no sooner 
found himself seated in the Papal chair, than he deter- 
mined to send missionaries among them, and to attempt 
their conversion. To discharge a duty, under all cir- 
cumstances arduous, but, considering the ferocity of the 
Angles, beset, in this case, by more than common diffi- 
culties, he made choice of a Roman monk, named Augus- 
tine, whom he commanded, with forty companions, to 
carry over into England the glad tidings of Salvation. 
Augustine, though at first reluctant to undertake the 
charge, was prevailed upon, in the end, to brave all dan- 
gers. He embarked for his spiritual province, which he 
reached, in safety, some time in the year 597; and, 
under circumstances more auspicious than he had rea- 
son to anticipate, immediately began his labours. © 
The sceptre of Kent, into which the pious fraternity 
had entered, was swayed at this time by king Ethelbert, 
the same who disputed with the king of Wessex the 
right to be treated as Britwalda, and, though thwarted 
in early youth, eventually gained hisend. This prince, 
having married a daughter of Charibert, king of Paris, 
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Was prepared to treat the missionarics at least with 
respect ; for his wife had not only been educated in 
the principles of Christianity, but continued to profess 
the faith, and to worship according to the ritual of 
the Christian church. There was, moreover, a con- 
siderable portion of the population of his kingdom, to 
whom the name of the Redeemer was not unknown. 
Though reduced to bondage, such of the Britons as 
still lingered about their ancient homes were, there is 
good ground to suppose, for the most part believers ; 
whose modes of acting, if they failed to bring over their 
masters to the new faith, had, at all events, made its 
claims to public notice generally known. Under these 
circumstances, the position of Augustine proved to be 
much more advantageous than he had a right to anti- 
cipate. The king, it is true, received him at first with 
caution, making choice of a seat under an oak, in the 
open air, as their place of meeting; and taking all such 
additional precautions as his priests pointed out, for the 
purpose of guarding against the spells and incantations 
of the strangers. But whatever might then be wanting, 
on the part of Ethelbert, the zeal of queen Bertha 
more than made good. The missionaries were com- 
fortably lodged in the old church of St. Martin’s. Free 
scope was given to them for preaching every where the 
doctrine of Salvation; and they had, ere long, the 
happiness to bring about the conversion of no less a 
personage than the sovereign himself. It needed no 
more than this happy occurrence to render their future 
labours comparatively light. The nobles, and people 
at large, made haste to follow the example of the 
monarch, insomuch that Kent became, ere long, in 
profession, if not in reality, a Christian nation. 

From Kent the religion of Christ soon made its way 
to Essex, of which Sebert, the nephew of Ethelbert, 
was then king. Like his royal relative, Sebert received 
it with gladness, becoming himself a convert, and 
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encouraging his subjects in like manner to believe. It 
ts true that, on the demise of these two princes, 
paganism again asserted its superiority, and that 
Augustine himsclf considerably impeded the triumph 
ef Divine truth, by engaging in fieree and useless con- 
troversy with the British clergy. But neither the 
mistaken zeal of the missionary, nor the apostacy of 
his first disciples, sufficed to arrest the progress of the 
great work. In 626, Edwin, with the aid of his 
council, established Christianity as the religion of Nor- 
thumbria. It was abjured, to be sure, soon after- 
wards, by certain turbulent princes, who slew Edwin 
in battle, and dismembered his sovereignty. But 
Oswald, after restoring the crown to its former infiu- 
ence, called in the aid of a bishop from Icolmkill, and, 
in 634, again reared the cross upon the ruins of idolatry. 
From that period the true faith made steady progress 
towards universal supremacy throughout the island: 
encumbered it was with many superstitious observances, 
and rendered, by the agents of the Roman pontiff, an 
instrument of advancing his power; but the effect which 
it produced upon the morals and manners of the people, 
is described by ancient writers as marvellous. Long 
before the dissolution of what has been erroneously 
denominated the heptarchy, the Anglo-Saxons of the 
plains, not less than the Britons among the hills, were 
almost universally believers in the Gospel of Christ. 

Into this chapter it has been considered advisable to 
introduce only one illustration ; the subject chosen being 
that in which the early Anglo-Saxons could alone play 
a part. The reader will find the figures of two warriors 
and of three women, one of them on horseback, with 
the debarcation of others in the back-ground from the 
barks, or small vessels, in which the invaders crossed 
the sea. As yet, the Anglo-Saxons cultivated only the 
arts of war; and to their attire, while so employed, 
we have here confined our sketches. 


CHAPTER ITI. 


THE SAXONS WAR AGAINST FACH OTHER.-—THE KINGDOMS 
UNIIED.—SAXON MONARCHS.——RISE OF THE BELNEDIC- 
TINE ORDER OF MONKS.—THt NORTHMEN.-—-DANISH 
MONARCHS.—-EDWARD THE CONFESSOR.~-HAROLD.—-END 
OF THE SAXON MONARCHY. 
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} STATED, some time ago, that the Saxons had no 
sooner triumphed over the ancient Britons, than the 
several communities into which they were distributed 
began to turn their arms one against another. The 
necessary consequence of this unnatural warfare was to 
create continual changes in the political condition of 
the island. In the year 700, for example, we find 
that Britain was divided into seventeen principalities ; 
of which seven were governed by Saxon princes, and 
ten by chiefs of Celtic lineage. In 800, the heptarchy 
(as the Saxon portion of the country may be termed) 
had virtually merged in a triarchy. Kent, Essex, and 
East Anglia, were all swallowed up in Mercia; Nor- 
thumbria had risen out of the ruins of Deira and 
Bernicia ; while Wessex had annexed to itself Sussex 
with all its dependencies. It was in this juncture that 
Egbert, a lineal descendant of the great Cerdic, returned 
from an honourable exile at the court of Charlemagne 
to mount the throne of Wessex. Trained in the school 
of the greatest warrior and monarch of his day, Egbert 
soon began to aspire at more extensive dominion ; and 
was restrained from assailing the independence of his 
neighbours, only by the respect in which he held the 
talents of Kenwulf, king of Mercia. He contented 
himself, therefore, for a time, with pushing successful 
expeditions against the Britons of Devonshire and 
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Cornwall ; and governed, both with vigour and equity, 
the subjects committed to his care. 

Egbert had swayed the sceptre of Wessex about 
nineteen years, when Kenwulf, king of Mercia, died ; 
leaving an infant son heir to the crown, under the 
tutelage of his marriageable daughters. The eldest of 
these, an ambitious princess, caused her brother to be 
secretly put to death, with the design of securing to 
herself the permanent possession of the throne. But 
the foul deed, instead of answering the expectations of 
the perpetrator, served only to bring upon Mercia the 
calamities of a civil war; at the close of which, the 
kingdom stood exposed, in its weakness, to the machina-~ 
tions of a powerful neighbour. Beornulf, who, after 
a fierce struggle, had ascended the throne, committed, 
however, the gross error of wantonly provoking the 
hostility of Egbert. The armies met at Wilton, when 
a fierce battle took place, which ended in the total rout 
of Beornulf; and led, in a short time, to the dismem- 
berment of Kent and Essex from Mercia, and their 
annexation to the kingdom of Wessex. Nor did Egbert 
cease, from that time forth, to carry forward, with steady 
perseverance, his schemes of universal dominion. He 
fomented a quarrel, which soon broke out between 
Mercia and East Anglia; and holding himself aloof 
till the strength of the former state was broken, he then 
invaded it in force, and reduced it to subjection. East 
Anglia was next attacked with similar good fortune ; 
after which, he turned his victorious arms against 
Northumbria. But the king of that country, conscious 
of his inability to resist the storm, made haste, by a 
proffered submission, to avert it; upon which Egbert 
marched against the Britons of Denbighshire and 
Anglesea, and subdued them. Thus, at the close of 
three centuries of disquiet, the whole of England, 
properly so called, together with portions of Wales, 
and the low country of Scotland, became obedient to 
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one sovereign; under whom the lesser kings, as they 
continued still to be termed, acted the part of deputies, 
or rulers of provinces. 72 © 4’ * 7” 

Egbert had not long enjoyed the reward of his com- 
bined courage and prudence, when a new enemy began 
to molest him; from whom, indeed, so early as 787, the 
people of Holy Island, in N orthumbria, had suffered 
invasion. The enemy in question came from the most 
northerly shores of Europe ; and, except that they far 
surpassed them in brutality, bore no trivial resemblance, 
in their general usages and habits, to the Saxon con- 
querors of England. Of the circumstances which 
impelled them to a life of wandering and plunder, a 
few words will suffice to convey a sufficiently accurate 
idea. 

The countries, now recognised as Norway, Denmark, 
and Sweden, were, in early times, divided into numerous 
principalities, termed Fylki; each of which is described, 
by an Icelandic chronicler, as capable of equipping for 
sea twelve ships, and manning them respectively with 
sixty or seventy warriors. The governments of these 
Fylki were universally regal; but the peculiar institution 
which distinguished them from other societies, was a 
strange law of succession, which, cutting off from the 
younger sons all share in their father’s patrimony, 
compelled them to seek for subsistence in a life of 
piracy. As soon as the royal youths attained to a 
fitting age, they were supplied, by their fathers or 
brothers, with arms and ships; and, assembling what 
followers they could, went forth to seek adventures, 
and to collect booty from every point to which the winds 
and waves might carry them. 

Than these pirates by profession, who took to them- 
selves the appellation of Vinkingr, or Sea-kings, Europe 
has never produced a race of men more stained with the 
crimes of treachery and cruelty. Not content, lke the 
generality of savage warriors, to slay, without remorse, 
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all by whom they were opposed in battle, the Sea- 
kings appeared to delight in the infliction of unnecessary 
torture ; razing to the ground every town of which they 
ebtained possession, and slaughtering men, women, and 
children, indiscriminately upon its ashes. -For awhile, 
imdeed, their operations extended not beyond the shores 
of the Baltic; but toward the middle of the eighth 
century, the peninsula of Jutland was invaded, and a 
large portion of Europe, including especially England 
and the coasts of France, became, from that time forth, 
the scene of their destructive inroads. I have spoken 
of a landing effected by them, in Holy Island, so early 
as 787. In 794, the province of Ulster, in Ireland, 
suffered a similar visitation, as did Northumberland in 
the year following ; after which they returned periodi- 
cally, and, on each occasion, with increased numbers. 
Nevertheless, so long as Egbert survived, their suc- 
cesses were both trifling in amount, and purchased at a 
dear rate. On one occasion, he encountered a large 
body of them at Charmouth, in Dorsetshire, and, after 
a sharp conflict, defeated them with great slaughter. 
A second victory, at Hingesdown, in Devon, proved 
still more decisive ; while, in other counties which lay 
exposed to the insults of lesser bodies, a vigilant watch 
was maintained by the inhabitants, and the pirates were 
driven back. But in 836, Egbert died ; and the sceptre 
of England passed into hands which were altogether 
incapable of wielding it. ‘ 

The successor of Egbert was Ethelwulf, a man edu- 
cated in the retirement of a monastery, and cndowed, 
by nature, with few of those talents which the exigences 
of the times required. He made but feeble head against 
the Northmen, whose marked successes in France 
induced them to push, with increased vigour, their 
operations against England; while his domestic policy 
proved so imbecile, that his son Ethelbald was enabled. 
to wrest from him the independent sovereignty of the 
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western counties. Neither his reign, therefore, nor 
that of Ethelbald, to whom he bequeathed, at his 
demise, the provinces already surrendered, present us 
with any events of which it is necessary to speak at 
large: they were alike stormy, as was that of Ethel- 
bert, by whom, at his brother’s death, the eastern and 
western eounties were reunited; and who, for the 
space of six ycars, swayed the sceptre over a great 
nation, torn by intestine divisions, and exposed to 
constant attacks from abroad. The consequence was, 
that when, in 866, Ethelred, the third of Ethelwulf’s 
sons, mounted the throne, he found that the Anglo- 
Saxon monarchy existed only in name. It was, in 
reality, broken up into four princrpalities, which exhi- 
bited, one towards another, the most implacable hatred ; 
and which net even the terrors of a Danish invasion 
could induce, under any circumstances, or at any 
moment, to act in unison. 

Such was the eondition of England, when there 
arrived, on the coast ef East Anglia, by far the most 
formidable armament that had as yet issued from the 
north. Twenty thousand Danes, under two distin- 
guished leaders, made good their landing, and having 
fortified a camp, spent the winter in collecting horses, 
and gaining over partisans from the more unquiet of the 
Northumbrians. This done, they marched with the 
early spring against York, of which they made them- 
selves masters, after defeating Ella, king of Northum- 
bria, and putting him to death by the most exquisite 
torture. They then spread themselves over the face of 
the country, reduced it all from the Humber to the 
Tyne, and pushing a strong force as far as Nottingham, 
took possession of the place. Here Ethelred, attended 
by his brother Alfred, met them, his support having 
been earnestly solicited by Burrhed, king of Mercia ; 
and after sustaining a siege they were compelled to 
evacuate the town, and fall back upon York. Each 
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successive month, however, brought over to them fresh 
supplies, which more than made good the losses which 
they sustained in battle, and enabled them, in a short 
time, to cross the Humber, and to lay waste a large 
portion of Lincolnshire. From Lincolnshire they 
marched into East Anglia, which they so entirely sub- 
dued, as to establish one of their own chiefs, by name 
Guthrum, upon the throne. They next invaded 
Wessex ; carried the town of Reading by surprise, 
and endeavoured to establish there a permanent place 
of arms. But Ethelred and Alfred hurrying to the 
spot, a great battle ensued, in which, after an obstinate 
resistance, the Danes were put to the rout. Still the 
dangers which menaced the hereditary throne of 
Ethelred, were far from removed. Within a fortnight 
the Northmen engaged him again at Basing, where he 
took ample revenge for the defeat of Reading ; and in 
a third battle, fought soon afterwards at Merton, fully 
maintained the reputation of their arms. How the 
last of their actions terminated, whether in fvour of 
the Saxons or the Danes, may admit of a question , but 
there is no doubt that Ethelred received in it a mortal 
wound, of which he died in a few days afterwards. 
The fall of Ethelred transferred the sceptre of Wessex 
to the most illustrious of all the monarchs that ever sat 
upon an Anglo-Saxon throne. Alfred, surnamed the 
Great, was born at Wantage, in Berkshire, in the year 
849, being the youngest of four sons, whom Osburga, 
the daughter of Oslac, an English noble, bore to king 
Ethelwulf. His extraordinary beauty, vivacity, and 
playfulness, endeared him, while yet a child, to both 
his parents; and induced the king to send him, in 
the sixth year of his age, to receive the benison of the 
pope at Rome. Whether his holiness was deceived 
as to the.degree of propinquity in which the boy stood 
towards the throne, or that, even then, the sovereign 
pontiffs were ambitious of being esteemed the rightful 
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dispensers of crowns, does not exactly appear. But it 
is certain that young Alfred was then crowned as future 
king of England ; and that on a later occasion, when 
his father made a pilgrimage to the capital of Christen- 
dom, he was especially sclected to be his companion. 
For some time previous to the birth of Alfred, the 
Anglo-Saxons had greatly degenerated from the literary 
reputation of their ancestors. The thanes, dividing 
their time between the occupations of war and the chase, 
despised the more tranquil pursuits of knowledge, and 
turned the attention of their children only to such 
exercises as promised both to harden their frames, and 
to excite their courage. The common people, not at 
any period placed within the reach of education, were 
as rude and as credulous as absolute ignorance could 
render them ; while of the clergy themselves, by far 
the larger proportion were incapable of interpreting 
the services which they repeated by rote. Under 
thesc circumstances it is little to be wondered at that 
Alfied, though early committed to the care of Swithin, 
prior of Winchester, should have grown up almost 
to manhood ignorant of the art of reading. It was, 
indeed, to his stepmother, Judith, the daughter of 
Charles the Bald, king of France, that he stood indebted 
for his first acquaintance with Iettcrs,—at least the 
merit of directing his active mind to the attainment of 
so laudable an object is universally attributed to her, 
by all the ancient chroniclers. Alfred, 1t appears, took 
especial pleasure in history, and the recitation of short 
poems, by which the Anglo-Saxon minstrels com- 
memorated the illustrious exploits of kings and warriors 
of other days. It chanced that, on a ¢ertain occasion, 
the Queen Judith read to him, and to his brothers, a 
tale which particularly interested them, and which 
was the more attractive in consequence of the illumi- 
nations with which it was ornamented. She saw the 
effect which she had produced, and offered the volume 
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to him among the youths who should first learn to 
read it. Alfred instantly put himself under the tuition 
of a master, and laboured incessantly till his object 
was attained. From that hour, he devoted no incon- 
siderable portion of an active life to the cultivation of 
literature, and not only became, in his own person, 
an excellent scholar, but produced, by his example, a 
thirst for learning, which soon spread throughout all 
classes of his subjects. “ 

Such was the prince, who, in the twenty-second year 
of his age, found himself called upon, by the unanimous 
suffrages of the nobles and prelates, to preside over the 
destinies of England. He was not, in point of proxi- 
mity of descent, heir to the crown ; for Ethelbert left 
two sons to succeed him; but these being infants, 
were, under existing circumstances, set aside, and 
Alfred, with whose merits the whole nation was 
acquainted, received a summons to the throne. He 
could not refuse the proffered dignity, though we are 
assured that it was with him no object of ambition ; 
and he exerted himself to sustain with credit the heavy 
charge thus thrust upon him. But even Alfred found 
it impossible to make head against the enemies which 
now beset him. After sustaining repeated actions, 
he was compelled to conclude a peace, which left the 
Danes in possession of the larger portion of England, 
and secured to himself only the territories of Wessex, 
so long as his barbarous neighbours might consider it 
expedient to adhere to their engagement. D7 4; wre f 

It constitutes a remarkable trait in the history of the 
Angio-Saxons, that in defiance of all the associations 
connected with the fortunes of their ancestors, not one 
among their princes had as yet attempted to prepare a 
fleet, with which the coasts might have been defended 

inst the incursions of the Northmen. It remained 
for Alfred to lay the foundation of this truly national 
bulwark, the British Navy, by the equipment, in 875, 
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of a squadron, which obtained some success over cer- 
tain piratical vessels in the channel. But, though 
worsted at sea, the Danes proved too powerful for him 
en shore, and reduced him to the necessity of pur- 
chasing their retreat from his dominions, by the pay- 
ment of a sum of money. Never was expedient less 
politic, or productive of more unsatisfactory results. 
The barbarians accepted his money, and made a de-~- 
monstration of removing, but returned a few nights 
afterwards in great force, and attacked his camp. 
Alfred was taken by surprise ; his cavalry was cut to 
pieces, his infantry dispersed, and his people so tho- 
roughly disheartened, that multitudes fed beyond the 
seas in search of an asylum,—indeed, by all was the 
contest looked upon as hopeless, except by Alfred 
himself. Even when reduced to the condition of a 
solitary fugitive, however, he never despaired ; and his 
heroism, though sorely tried for a time, received in the 
end its just reward. / , + & - 

The immediate cause of so remarkable a reverse in 
Alfred’s fortunes was this. Hitherto the Danes, whe- 
ther acting from the sea-board or in the interior, had 
abstained from military operations throughout the win- 
ter; and the Anglo-Saxons, lulled into a mistaken 
idea of security, were at such seasons thrown com- 
pletely off their guard. Guthrum, the Danish sovereign 
of East Anglia, observed this negligence on Alfred’s 
part, and determined to take advantage of it. On 
the first of January, 878, he assembled his force, 
under cloud of night, and pushing rapidly forward, 
entered Chippenham, on the left bank of the Aven, 
soon after darkness set in, on the evening of the 
sixth. It was a royal villa, and there is good reason 
to believe that Alfred himself was sojourning there ; at 
least we know that he was near enough to be sur- 
rounded by one of the parties, which Guthrum imme- 
diately sent out for the purpose of scouring the country. 
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Had he obeyed the dictates of his own gallantry, the 
king would have fought his way through, or perished ; 
but the entreaties of a few faithful friends prevailed 
over the impulses of a lofty spirit, and he consented to 
reserve himself for better times. He dismissed his 
followers, put on the disguise of a peasant, and escaped. 
into the fastnesses of Somersetshire; where, after a 
variety of romantic adventures, he became the inmate 
of a swincherd’s cottage. There he cheerfully submit- 
ted to perform the most menial offices, and bore with 
patience the rebukes of the swineherd’s wife ; finding 
consolation under all his trials in the reflection that he 
had done his duty, and looking forward, not without 
confidence, for brighter days to come. \§ “s+ 6-7 

In the mean while the Danes overran the counties of 
Hants, Dorset, Wilts, and Buckingham, and compelled 
the people, now deprived of a leader, to accept the 
yoke. The men of Somerset alone maintained their 
independence, and becoming by some means acquainted 
with the king’s retreat, gradually drew towards it in 
formidable numbers. It was an island situated in the 
centre of a morass, at a point where the Thone and 
the Parret joined their waters; which, being surrounded 
by a deep forest, presented an admirable point of assem- 
bly to all who preferred freedom to slavery. Alfred 
soon began to regard himself as once more the chief of 
a band of devoted warriors. He caused the island to 
be fortified, and threw a bridge of communication across 
the marsh, by means of which ingress and egress might 
the more readily be obtained; and issuing forth, from 
time to time, attacked and overpowered such bodies 
of the enemy as he found unprepared to receive him. 
It was at this juncture that a fresh army of Danes, 
after ravaging the coasts of South Wales, sustained, 
before Kynwith Castle, in Devon, a severe defeat ; in 
which their leader was slain, with twelve hundred of 
his warriors, and the sacred standard or raven-flag 
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taken. The spirits of Alfred and his chiefs rose high 
at the intelligence. They quitted their place of con- 
cealment ; and having appointed a time and place at 
which to reassemble, dispersed over the face of the 
country, for the purpose of collecting their adherents. ' 

While his friends were thus active in gathering toge- 
ther an army, Alfred, who possessed great skill in 
music, disguised himself as a wandering minstrel, and 
proceeded to the Danish camp. He found it pitched 
in the vicinity of Westbury, and boldly entering, was 
conducted without scruple to the royal tent. ‘There, 
while he affected to amuse the barbarians, he made 
accurate notes of all that he beheld, and departed for 
the spot where his friends had appointed to meet him, 
with a thorough knowledge of the position of his ene- 
mies. The result may be anticipated. Having drawn 
his forces to a head, he marched rapidly agamst the 
Danes, whom he took altogether by surprise; und, over- 
throwing them with prodigious slaughter, chased them 
to an intrenchment, which they had constructed hard 
by. This he invested on every side, and pressed the 
siege so closely, that Guthrum was compelled to capi- 
tulate. Tis life was spared, as well as the lives of his 
chiefs ; and on their consenting to receive the sign of 
baptism, and giving assurances of peaceable behaviour, 
the sovereignty of East Anglia, at which it might have 
becn highly imprudent to grasp, was formally confirmed 
to them. 

The tide of fortune was now turned ; and though it 
met in after-times with an occasional check, it con- 
tinued, to the close of his life, to flow in Alfred’s 
favour. The Danes of Northumbria, acquiring a taste 
for settled pursuits, and overawed by the issue of 
Guthrum’s attempts, made tenders of amity, which he 
did not esteem it prudent to reject. He left them in 
peaceable possession of the dominions which they had 
won, and limited his own authority for a time, by the 
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boundaries of Wessex and Mercia. Nevertheless he 
intermitted not, for a moment, his attitude of defence. 
The fleet, of the rude beginnings of which I have 
spoken, he greatly enlarged ; while, on shore, a national 
militia was established, which rendered every freeman 
available for military service, and placed the whole 
under the dukes, or hertochs, of counties. By these 
means, he calculated not only that the coasts would be 
protected from insult, hut that every district, whether 
inland or along the shore, was rendered capable of 
resisting a sudden attack; while the standing army, 
as his guards may not inaptly be termed, would be free 
to move upon any point where danger might appear to 
be most imminent. 

These wise arrangements were scarcely completed 
when their efficiency was put to the test, by the arrival, 
in 894, of a fresh enemy on the shores of Kent. Hast- 
ings, one of the most powerful of the northern chiefs, 
took possession, this year, of the ports of Romney and 
Milton; the former of which he occupied with two 
hundred and fifty ships, the latter with eighty. His 
troops were immediately landed; and the hoisting 
once more of the raven-standard soon caused the 
domesticated Northmen to forget that they had entered 
into treaties of alliance and good-will with Alfred. 
England was again in a flame, from one extremity to 
the other. But the indefatigable Alfred, unawed by 
the prospects around him, hastened into the field, and 
rendered every device of Hastings and his allies 
abortive. The Dane, baffled in Kent, strove, by a 
sudden movement, to penetrate into Essex. He was 
pursued, overtaken, engaged, and defeated at Farnham, 
in Surrey. He fled, with the remains of his army 
into the isle of Mersey ; whence, for the space of three 
years, he continued to harass where he could not sub- 
due. But the system which Alfred had established so 
completely realjzed his expectations, that, on every 
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occasion, the marauders were driven back with loss ; 
while their friends of Northumbria and East Anglia, 
felt the weight of his arm, their own fields being laid 
waste and their own towns burned. The result was, 
that Hastings, after exhausting every scheme which 
military skill could suggest, abandoned his dreams of 
conquest ; and, quitting the island almost unattended, 
never afterwards ventured to disturb the peace of 
England. * 

Alfred had now attained to the zenith of his power. 
Over Wessex and Mercia he reigned supreme, while 
the kings of East Anglia and Northumbria paid him 
tribute, and acknowledged his superiority. The Welsh 
princes, likewise, as well as the king of the Scots, 
offered to him voluntary homage ; and of foreign na- 
tions not a few courted his alliance. It was not, 
however, by reason of his success in war alone, that 
this great man earned and deserved the celebrity which 
attaches to his name. He was, in a remarkable degree, 
the patron of literature and of learned men. Asser, 
his faithful biographer; Grimbald, a famous French 
scholar; Johannes Erigena, (the Irishman,) perhaps 
the most distinguished Grecian of his day, were, with 
many others, entertained at his court; and all em- 
ployed themselves, at his desire, in diffusing, among 
his subjects at large, a taste for science and lctters. 
It is recorded of him, likewise, that he restored, if he 
did not found, the university of Oxford: it is certain 
that he established schools for the education of the sons 
of freemen, in various parts of the kingdom. ,’ Nor was 
the force of example,—that most effective of all moral 
influences,—wanting on his part. Though he appears 
not to have acquired any knowledge of the Latin 
language till after he had passed his thirty-ninth year, 
he left behind conclusive evidence of the attention 
which he applied to it, in the translation, among othcr 
works, of Bede's Ecclestastical History; of the Conso- 
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lation Philosophy, by Boethius ; and of Gregory's 
Pastorait Care. Then again, as a legislator, his fame 
stands deservedly at the highest; whether we regard 
him as the author of many excellent new laws, or as 
having digested and restored those of his predecessors. 
That he distributed the kingdom into counties and 
hundreds, instituted juries, and devised the custom of 
frankpledge, we have no reason to believe; but his 
merits as a civil ruler must have been great indeed, to 
induce a general persuasion, in almost all ages, that he 
did so. 

The great Alfred died on the 26th of October, 
A.D. 901, in the fifty-third year of his age, and thir- 
tieth of his reign; and was succeeded in on govern- 
ment by his son, Edward the Elder. J/,., , ; 

The reign of this prince, and of his natural son 
Athelstan, the stain upon whose birth threw no 
obstacle in the way of his succession, were chiefly 
memorable for the measures which both adopted, to 
consolidate the monarchy of which Alfred was the 
founder. Alfred had been content to treat his neigh- 
bours of East Anglia and Northumbria as vassal or 
dependent sovereigns ; Edward began, and Athelstan 
completed, their reduction to the state of mere sub- 
jects. This was not, however, the work of a day, nor 
accomplished till after much bloodshed ; for the Anglo- 
Danes found ready supporters in the Scots, the Irish, 
and their countrymen of the north. Nevertheless, the 
fortune of Athelstan prevailed. In a great battle, 
fought at Brunanburgh, Anlaf, the representative of 
the Northumbrian kings, sustained a signal defeat, and 
the whole of England, from the Thames to the Forth, 
became united under the sceptre of the conqueror. In 
consequence of these memorable exploits, Athelstan 
has received from historians the title sometimes of first 
king of England, sometimes of first king of Britain. 
To the former of these appellations he seems to possess 
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a just claim; the latter cannot, with any propflety, be 
applied to a ‘monarch whom the Welsh and Scottish 
tribes were never compelled to obey. St 

Athelstan was held in high estimation by his foreign 
contemporaries ; of whom two, Otho, the emperor of 
Germany, and Lewis, prince of Aquitain, solicited and 
obtained the hands of his sisters in marriage. In like 
manner Harold, the founder of the Norwegian mo- 
narchy, entertained for him so much respect, that he 
placed at his court, for purposes of education, Haco, 
the heir of his throne. With Rollo, likewise, the most 
illustrious of all the rovers whom the northern seas sent 
forth, he contracted, after the conquest of Normandy, 
a close alliance ; while to Alan, the exiled sovereign of 
Britany, he lent such aid as enabled him to recover the 
crown of his ancestors. But neither his virtues nor 
his fame could avert from Athelstan the stroke which 
falls alike upun king and peasant; he died in the 
year 940, deeply and sincerely regretted. 244 

The sceptre now passed to Edmund, surnamed the 
Elder, the brother of Athelstan, and a prince by no 
means destitute of merit. He was unfortunate at the 
commencement of his reign ; for Anlaf, the rival of his 
predecessor, being invited over by the restless North- 
umbrians, raised against him the standard of revolt, 
and set his power at defiance. A civil war ensued, 
which ended in a partition of the kingdom; all the 
country to the north of Watling-street being assigned 
to the Dane: but a year had scarcely passed over 
when Anlaf died, and Northumbria became again 
obedient to the Anglo-Saxon monarch. From that 
period to the day of his death, Edmund continued to 
assert his superiority over the whole of England. He 
exerted himself, likewise, to preserve order in the tand, 
and exercised great severity upon such freebooters and 
robber-chiefs as came into his power,—-a commendable 
duty ; to his zeal in discharging which this monarch 
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fell a victim. He was assassinated at Pucklekirk, in 
Gloucestershire, while celebrating the aes of St. 
Augustine, by a noted outlaw named Leolf. 24, 6 

The royal authority was now intrusted, by the great 
council of the nobles, to Edred, the brother of Edmund, 
in consequence of the extreme youth of his sons, Edwy 
and Edgar. His reign, which lasted only ten years, 
was by no means tranquil; for the Northumbrians 
again rebelled, and Eric, the brother of Haco, king of 
Norway, put himself at their head. Edred marched 
against the insurgents. He laid waste their lands 
with merciless severity ; and discord happily arising 
among themselves, their subjugation was at iength 
accomplished. That, however, which tended most to 
confer celebrity on his reign was the degree of influ- 
ence which, under hin, the ecclesiastics began to exer- 
cise, and the struggle for superiority which was then 
carried on between the regular and secular clergy. It 
will be necessary to explain, in few words, both the 
origin of these disputes, and the consequences to which 
they led.’ | 

There is no reason to doubt that, from a very early 
period after the first promulgation of Christianity, reli- 
gious houses, or monasteries, were established in Eng- 
land. Under the Anglo-Saxon princes, these establish- 
ments had greatly multiplied, in consequence of the 
liberality with which kings and nobles conferred lands 
upon the clergy ; a body of rude warriors being easily 
persuaded to believe that they could edopt no more 
certain method of atoning for their own sins, or ap- 
peasing the wrath of Heaven. As yet, however, the 
inhabitants of these houses had not been subject to 
any very vigid discipline. They took no vows of celi- 
bacy, or of implicit obedience to their superiors, but 
lived, whether married or single, very much after 
the manner of canons in our cathedrals; that is to 
say, they mixed in some degree with the world, and 
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endeavoured to render themselves useful to it. In one 
word, they belonged to the order of secular clergy, 
who, besides officiating in the churches to which they 
were sent, devoted a considerable portion of their time 
to the education of youth. _ | 

Matters were in this state, when Otho, the son of a 
Danish rover, and himself trained to the use of arms in 
his youth, attained to the dignity of archbishop of 
Canterbury. At the commencement of his clerical 
career, this man had been the pupil of Berno, the 
superior of a Benedictine convent, at Clugny, a spe- 
cies of monastery which was then rare throughout 
Europe, though it had, for some timt previously, 
received the commendation of the Pope. The dis- 
cipline exercised in this, and in other houses of the 
same kind, was exceedingly strict. The monks were 
bound by oath to practise much self-denial ; to place 
both their minds and bodies at the command of their 
superior; to study taciturnity ; to renounce all inter- 
course with the words and, above all, to live lives 
_ of the strictest celibacy. ‘It is not difficult to discover 
@ reason why societies, framed on such a model, should 
obtain a large share of pontifical favour. The monks, 
cut off from every tie of domestic life, became ready 
instruments in the hands of their chief, upon whom, 
again, the influence of the court of Rome could, with 
perfect facility, be brought to bear; till the whole 
order, from its base to its summit, became an organized 
and disciplined army, enrolled, as it were, for the ex- 
press purpose of enlarging the bounds of papal autho- 
rity. It was in this school, of which he became, in 
due time, the master, that Otho received his first 
instruction in theology ; nor can it surprise us that his 
views then received a direction, from which he never 
afterwards sought to divert them. All the energies of 
his mind, indeed, became gradually devoted to the 
extension of the order to which he belonged; and, in 
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proportion as he attained to situations of increased 
authority and importance, his exertions in the sacred 
cause became the greater. 3 / “' |; ‘ 
Established in the archiepiscopal chair of Canter- 
bury, Otho, or Odo, carly turned his attention towards 
the state of the church over which he was called upon 
to preside. In point both of morals and discipline, 
it was, perhaps, sufficiently defective ; but the zealous 
prelate, instead of seeking to correct these, aimed at 
nothing less than a total revolution, by the eradication 
of what were called the secular clergy, and the esta- 
blishment of monachism in their room. It does not, 
however, appear that he possessed either talent or self- 
command sufficient to carry him through so extensive 
an undertaking. For awhile, indeed, he seems to have 
abandoncd the project in despair ; till there came to his 
aid a coadjutor worthy of the cause, before whose 
energy and unscrupulous devotion all difficulties were 
made to give way. This was Dunstan, a man not 
less remarkable in his age, than any whom Europe 
has produced; but of whom modern historians have 
spoken either in praise or the reverse, rather accord- 
ing to the suggestion of their own prejudices, than 
agreeably to the dictates of historical truth.' Of noble 
lineage, and connected, as was said, with the royal 
family itself, Dunstan received the rudiments of his 
education in the abbey of Glastonbury, where his pro- 
gress was such, as to deserve the commendation of all 
to whose care he had been intrusted. Of every accom- 
plishment known in those times he made himself 
master; but that in which he particularly excelled 
Was music; an art which was then held in so much 
estimation, that it drew him to court, and obtained 
for him the countenance of king Athelstan. Dunstan, 
however, like other aspirants after royal favour, soon 
discovered that he had enemies; and their machina- 
tions prevailed to obtain his expulsion. He was glad to 
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escape from the palace with life, and to seek, in retire- 
ment, that safety which neither his learning nor his 
accomplishments could procure for him elsewhere. 

Disgusted with the treatment which he had received 
at court, Dunstan turned his ideas into a new channel, 
and determined upon contracting a marriage with a 
woman to whom he was attached, and spending the 
rest of his days in retirement. He was opposed in this 
resolution by his uncle, Anselm, then archbishop of 
Canterbury, who urged him to adopt the cowl; and 
pressed the point so warmly, that the young enthusiast 
began to waver. A violent fever was the consequence 
of extreme uneasiness of mind, which left him a prey 
to superstition; during a paroxysm of which, he 
assumed the monastic habit and took the oath of celi- 
bacy. From that day forth he was an altered man. 
His ambition, which had but slumbered, took a dif- 
ferent bent, and he became devoted to the advancement 
of his order ; for the purpose of accomplishing which, 
he stood ready to sacrifice his own hfe, as freely as 
he was prepared to sport with the lives of others. 
How far he may have acted, even in such a case, 
under a mistaken sense of duty, we know not; but 
it is certain that he was not very scrupulous touching 
the means of: which he made use in the pursuit of his 
object... 

In a barbarous age, he who aims at a reputation 
for superior piety, must be content to commit many 
extravagances, and to suffer many privations: and no 
man was ever less fastidious in the use of these instru- 
ments of advancement than Dunstan. He caused a 
cave to be dug, which, measuring only five feet in 
length, was just lofty enough to permit his standing 
upright ; and there, for the space of many months, he 
lived, holding, as he himself avowed, frequent contests 
with the devil, and mortifying the flesh by the severest 
penance. As a matter of course, his sanctity became 
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blazoned abroad over the face of the country. Persons 
of the highest rank flocked to see him; and, in the 
end, he was invited, by king Edmund, to repair to 
court. He eagerly obeyed the summons; and, though 
his object was somewhat different from what it had 
been on a previous occasion, the feelings of his youth 
revived, and he became again the intriguing and the 


ambitious courtier.+, His first preferment placed him , 


at the head of the abbey of Glastonbury. He intro- 
duced into it the rules of the Benedictine order; and, 
being in high favour with the monarch, to whom, 
indeed, he acted as treasurer, caused the weight of 
royal authority to aid him in extending the system 
elsewhere. From Edred he received still stronger 
marks of favour; for that monarch would have ad- 
vanced him to the see of Winchester, had not a loftier 
ambition induced him to decline it. As bishop of 
Winchester, his influence would be, by comparison, 
little felt,—and, in those days, there existed a pre- 
judice against translations even to the see of Canter- 
bury. Though, therefore, he refused the proffered dig- 
nity, he took care to make his master aware, that 
St. Peter appeared to him in the course of the night, 
and, after chastising him severely, laid upon him a 
positive command, that he should not refuse the pri- 
macy of England, which should, in due time, be offered 
to him. a ; 

Supported by’such a coadjuter, Archbishop Odo, 
though in extreme old age, carried on with vigour his 
crusade against the seculars, denouncing the marriage 
of the clergy as a sin of the deepest die, and bestowing 
the highest encomiums on the purity and virtue of the 
Benedictines. So long as Edred survived, the cause of 
monachism promised to prevail ; but that monarch died 
in the year 955, and was succeeded by his nephew 
Edwy, a prince possessed of a very different disposition. 
Edwy, swayed in part by his mother, Elgiva, in part 
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actuated by hostility to his uncle’s memory, displayed 
at a very early period his hatred of the monachists ; 
who were not, it must be confessed, very careful to 
conciliate his good opinion. He had married, or accord- 
ing to other authorities, was lving on less creditable 
terms, with a beautiful woman, named Ethelgiva, with 
whom he was so enamoured, that on the festival of 
his coronation he suddenly quitted the nobles, in the 
midst of their carousals, and repaired to her apartment. 
The act gave great offence to all, but especially to 
Dunstan, who following the monarch, broke in upon 
his privacy, and dragged him back, in the most insult- 
ing manner, to the banquet-hall. It would have been 
strange had either Edwy or his bride forgiven this 
insult. Dunstan, whether justly or not, was convicted 
of embezzling the king’s treasure, and being deprived 
of all his honours and wealth, was condemned to 
banishment. 

Iiad Kdwy stopped here, it is just possible that, great 
as the power of the church had already become, he 
might have triumphed. His hatred to Dunstan, how- 
ever, extended to the whole Benedictine order ; whom 
he proceeded forthwith to deprive of their possessions, 
and to restore them to thcir original owners, the secular 
clergy. ‘This proceeding roused in a moment the fury 
of Archbishop Odo. The marriage between the king 
and Ethelgiva was pronounced null and void: Ethel- 
giva herself was seized, branded with hot irons, and 
transported to Ireland ; while a conspiracy was entered 
into among the most powerful of the nobles, before 
which the king found it impracticable to stand. He 
would have instantly recalled Dunstan, but it was too 
late to allay the storm, at the head of which the king’s 
brother was persuaded to place himself; and the 
remainder of the unhappy king’s reign was occupied m 
a hopeless contest with an imperious clergy, and a 
rebellious nobility.. ;As to Ethelgiva, after having 
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escaped from Ireland, when the marks of the branding 
were erased, she was seized at Gloucester by the 
rebels, who put her to death in the most barbarous 
manner, after cutting the sinews of her legs with their 
swords. How Edwy himself ended his days, authori- 
ties are not agreed; but whether a victim to assassi- 
nation, or that grief and mortification carried him 
off, he died in 959, and left the throne to his brother 
Edgar. 

Indebted to the monks for his ill-gotten dignity, and 
attached, perhaps conscientiously, to the views which 
they entertained, this prince threw himself into the 
hands of Dunstan, whom he advanced, in succession, 
to the sees of Worcester, London, and Canterbury, and 
armed with full power to carry forward his reform of 
ecclesiastical discipline. The secular clergy were now 
every where displaced, and monasteries, after a new 
model, erected in great numbers.!'In other respects, 
Edgar’s reign was marked by few events, of which the 
compass of this history will permit us to take notice. 
England obeyed him, from the Severn to the Tweed, 
and the kings of Scotland and Wales paid him ho- 
mage,—in proof of which he caused eight of them to 
row his barge down the Dee, while he himself sat in 
the stern. But though prosperous in all his undertak- 
ings, his moral character appears to have been the 
reverse of amiable. He was licentious to so great a 
degree, that neither the sanctity of a convent, nor the 
marriage tie, debarred him from the accomplishment 
of his wishes. Nevertheless it is but fair to state that 
he paid great attention to the administration of justice, 
and suppressed, as far as in that age any monarch could 
do, crimes arising out of family feuds and private quar- 
rels. Among other wise acts it is recorded of him 
that, after exterminating the beasts of prey, which 
formerly abounded amid the forests of England, he 
commuted the tribute, which the Welsh princes had 
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hundred wolves’ heads. fj. “yMP fa. ty PG ee ok 
Edgar, who was twice married, first. to Elfieda, sur- 
named the Fair, and afterwards to Elfrida, the widow 
of a noble called Athelwold*, died after a reign of 
sixteen years, at the early age of thirty-two. He was 
succeeded, though not without some attempt at opposi- 
tion, by Edward, his son by the former marriage; a 
youth of mild temper and gentle manners, over whom 
Dunstan exercised unlimited influence. His reign is 
little memorable, except for the increased acerbity with 
which religious contests were carried on; and the ex- 
traordinary hardihood displayed by the archbishop, in 
his appeals to Ileaven against the reasoning of his 
antagonists. On one occasion, when a synod was 
assembled at Winchestcr, which threatened to prove 
less subservient than Dunstan had anticipated, a voice 
suddenly issued from a crucifix, which commended the 
zeal displayed in the expulsion of the seculars, and 
exhorted the primate to persevere. ' On another, the 
nobles having mct in council, and their suffrages 
appearing to go against him, the prelate concluded a 
reply to certain reproaches, which they threw upon 
him, with these words: “‘ I confess that I am unwilling 
to be overcome ; I commit the cause of the church to 
the decision of Christ.” He had scarcely ended, when 
the floor of the apartment gave way, and all who had 
taken part in the discussion fell, with the ruins, to the 
earth. The seat of Dunstan alone remained unmoved ; 


* It is told of tnis noble that, having been employed by 
the king to ascertain how far the rumours of Elfnda’s beauty 
were just, he imposed both upon his master and the lady, and 
marrying her himself, endeavoured to conceal his fiaud by 
keeping her back from the royal court. Edgar, however, paid 
him a visit, saw and admired Jus wife, and, having slain the 
noble, took his widow to the bed which had been originally 
designed for her. 
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while of his enemies some were killed, others griev- 
ously bruised, and all, for a time, thoroughly dis- 
heartened. Still there was one individual in the king- 
dom, whom neither artifice nor threats could over- 
eome. The dowager-queen Elfrida put herself at the 
head of the discontented nobles, and labouted assidu- 
ously to effect the downfal of Dunstan,—upon whom, 
however, she was soon taught to understand that 
during Edward’s lifetime no impression could be made. 
The ambitious and unprincipled woman determined to 
remove this obstacle ; and she attained her end by an 
act of unparalleled treachery. The king, having sepa- 
rated from his retinue during a hunting-match, arrived 
weary and faint at her castle-gate, and refusing to 
alight, requested only that she would afford him a 
little wine with which to slake his thirst. The cup 
was given, and while he yet drank, an assassin stab- 
bed him in the back. He endeavoured to escape, but 
soon grew faint with loss of blood ; when, falling to the 
ground, and his foot remaining entangled in the stirrup, 
he was dragged along by his horse till he died. In 
consequence of the great amiability of his manners, and 
of his early and tragical end, this prince received from 
the monkish chroniclers, with whom he was contempo- 
rary, the epithet of Martyr; and the title is still 
bestowed upon him by modern writers, to distinguish 
him from others of the same name who filled the 
English throne. . 

The successor of Edward was his half-brother Ethel- 
red, called, by reason of his imbecility and indolence, 
the Unready. He came to the throne at the age of ten, 
and filled it for five-and-twenty years,—a period of 
time remarkable, even in those early and troubled ages, 
for the extent of calamity which overwhelmed England. 
During his reign we hear little of the disputes among 
the clergy, which seem to have been forgotten amid 
the horrors of continual warfare. The Northmen, whe 
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for some generations had intermitted their piratical 
expeditions, began, soon after his accession, to infest 
the coasts; and their brethren of Northumbria and 
East Anglia, in spite of a long settlement in the island, 
readily jomed them. Their first serious attack occurred 
in 991, when they took possession of Ipswich. Ethelred. 
did not venture to oppose them with arms, but offered. 
a high bribe for their removal; a measure which, while 
it convinced the pirates of the weakness of the Eng- 
lish, held out the strongest inducements to renewed 
invasion ; nor did that very natural consequence fail to 
follow. In 994 the enemy came again in greater force 
than ever, and were again bought off by a pecuniary 
donation. Similar events took place from year to year, 
only that the fine became, on each occasion, more 
heavy ; while every successive inroad had the effect 
of more and more confirming the malecontents in the 
designs which Ethelred’s weakness xnduced them to 
form. But that which inflicted the most fatal blow on 
the king’s decaying authority, was an act of atrocious 
cruelty of which he was guilty, and by the perpetra- 
tion of which he vainly hoped to ensure tranquillity 
during the remainder of his days. 

On the day before St. Brice’s festival, in the year 
1002, the magistrates of every town and city through- 
out Wessex received secret instructions to put to death, 
without mercy, all the Danes that might chance to 
reside within the limits of their several jurisdictions. 
The bloody order was obeyed to the letter; and mul- 
titudes of Danes, of all ages and both sexes, perished. 
Never did crime bring with it fewer advantages, or a 
more speedy and more tremendous punishment. Svein, 
king of Denmark, informed of the massacre, assembled 
all his forces, and landing at Excter, marked his pro- 
gress through the country, by the ruins of the houses 
which he consumed, and the bodies of the inhabit- 
ants whom he slew. He proceeded next to Norwich, 
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where similar scenes were enacted, in spite of a 
gallant resistance on the part of the earl of East 
Anglia; and withdrew at last, in consequence of a 
famine, only that he might recruit his means for fresh 
operations. Of the atrocities committed by these bar- 
barians during the prosecution of their piratical enter- 
prises, some idea may be formed from a perusal of 
the following anecdotes. We learn from the Saxon 
chroniclers, that in one of their expeditions they seized 
the archbishop of Canterbury, and offered to release 
him for a small ransom, provided he would use his 
influence to obtain from Ethelred a specified sum of 
money. “I have no money,” replied the prelate, “and 
I will never advise the king to dishonour himself.” 
In the same spirit, he declined to make use of the 
means of ransom offered by his friends, saying, “ that 
he would not provide Christian flesh for pagan teeth, 
by robbing his poor countrymen to enrich their ene- 
mies.” 

When the savages found that neither their threats 
nor entreaties prevailed, they became frantic with 
wrath: they dragged him before a mock tribunal, 
shouting “Gold, bishop, gold!” and overwhelmed him 
with bones and horns, and the relics of their feast: 
after which one, who had received baptism at his 
hands, put an end to his sufferings, by running him 
through the heart with a spear. The fate of another 
prelate, the bishop of London, was in all respects simi- 
lar ; he too being pelted with the fragments of a feast, 
and then slain. 

With respect, again, to the state of utter degra- 
dation into which the people had fallen, it is thus 
pathetically described by a contemporary writer :— 
“Such is their (the Danes’) valour, that one of them 
will put ten of us to flight ; two or three will drive a 
troop of captive Christians from sea to sea. The slave 
of yesterday becomes the master of his lord to-day. 
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Soldiers, famine, flames, and blood, surround us. The 
poor are sold out of their land for foreign slavery, 
Children in their cradles are sold for slaves, by an 
atrocious violation of the law.” 7° . 

In this manner the spirit of the Saxons was #0 com- 
pletely broken, that Svein found little difficulty in 
establishing over them a permanent authority. He 
made himself master of the kingdom in 1013; and 
compelling Ethelred, who had married Emma, the 
daughter of Richard, third duke of Normandy, to seek 
an asylum at the court of his father-in-law, caused 
himself to be formally crowned. His reign was, how- 
ever, short; indeed he died in the course of a year, 
and bequeathed to his son, Canute, with the throne, 
a legacy of troubles; inasmuch as the Anglo-Saxons 
immediately sent over to recall Ethelred, and rallied 
round him in great numbers. 4 fierce struggle began, 
in which many foreign adventurers took part on both 
sides, and tv which the demise of Ethelred, in 1015, 
caused no interruption ; for Edmund, surnamed Iron- 
side, sustained his father’s quarrels with the valour and 
perseverance which eminently belonged to him. The 
result, however, was, that the rival princes, wearied 
of the conflict, agreed at last to divide the kingdom 
between them; and that, while Edmund extended his 
sway over Wessex and Mercia, East Anglia and 
Northumbria acknowledged Canute as their sovereign. * 

During the progress of this desperate war, an indi- 
vidual appeared upon the stage, of whom it is necessary 
to give some account,—not more in justice to the part 
which he himself acted in after-times, than because of 
the connexion which the fate of his descendant had 
with the most important revolution to which England 
has ever been subject. It happened on a certain 
occasion, when the armies of Canute and Edmund were 
engaged, that a Danish noble, carried forward in the 
impetuosity of pursuit, became separated from his 
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followers, and bewildered in a forest. After wander- 
ing about for awhile, and entangling himeelf more 
deeply at every step, a young swineherd met him, to 
whom he offered gold as the price of a safe-conduct 
beyond the wood, and an escort as far as the Danish 
camp. The swineherd answered him in language 
which satisfied the Dane that he was no ordinary 
peasant. He explained to him that any attempt to 
retrace his steps through the heart of so many strag~ 
gling bodies of the enemy, could lead only to the 
destruction of both; and proposed to ledge him- for 
the night where he would be safe. The Dane assented, 
and was conducted by his new acquaintance to a cot- 
tage, amid the recesses of the wilderness, where every 
thing, though humble and unpretending, had about it 
an air of great neatness. There he passed the night, 
and on the following day was led with perfect good 
faith to the tents of his friends; but no entreaties 
could prevail on the young swineherd to accept a 
peeuniary reward. He embraced, however, readily the 
promise of patronage, and entered, as a warrior, the 
service of Canute; by whom, at first on the recommen- 
dation of his patron, afterwards, as the reward of his 
own mefits, he was raised from one station to another, 
till he attained to an earldom. The young swineherd 
was no other than Godwin, afterwards famous in 
English history; and the father of the last sovereign 
of Saxon lineage that sat upon the English throne. 
While England continued in a state of division, 
Canute employed himself in repelling an inroad of 
Norwegians, who took advantage of his absence beyond 
the seas to invade his paternal dominions. In this he 
was greatly assisted by Godwin, as well as in the 
reduction of Sweden, which occurred a few years later ; 
but the death of Edmund, which befell in 1016, 
rendering him sole master of England, he established 
there the chief seat of his power. He governed it, 
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not perhaps mildly, but with great vigour, and used his 
best exertions to blot out all distinction between Dane 
and Anglo-Saxon; though the severity with which 
he persecuted the children of the ancient line showed 
that he entertained of them more than a natural 
jealousy. Edwy, the brother of Edmund, he put to 
death, and sent his two sons as state-prisoners into 
Sweden,—not without a suspicion of having directed 
his representative there to rid him for ever of all 
grounds of uneasiness on their account. But if his 
designs extended to the extermination of the family, 
they failed of accomplishment. One indeed, Edmund, 
died in captivity ; but the other passed into Germany, 
where he married Agatha, the emperor’s daughter, and 
became the father of a son called Edgar Atheling. 

I have said that Canute exercised great severity in 
the government of England; it is due to his memory to 
add, that the many disorders which a long dissolution 
of government had brought upon the land, rendered 
these proceedings necessary. Of his love for justice, 
and contempt of flattery on the other hand, two 
anecdotes may be given. Having, in a moment of 
intemperance, killed an innocent man, and thereby 
violated a law which he had himself enacted, he 
arrayed himself in the garb of a delinquent, and 
caused his judges to sit in judgment upon him, with 
the same formality which they would have exercised 
in the trial of a less-elevated criminal. The were, or 
mulct for homicide, was then fixed at forty talents of 
silver, and the king became, of course, liable in that 
sum. He voluntarily increased it to three hundred 
and sixty, and added nine talents of gold, which were 
given to the relatives of the deceased. Again, it is 
told of him that, disgusted with the adulation of his 
courtiers, he carried them to the sea-side, and com- 
manded them to place a seat within the line of high- 
tide mark, on which he sat down. ‘“ You have 
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frequently assured me,” said he to his attendants, 
“that my authority knew no bounds: doubtless you 
speak the truth, and, therefore, I forbid the sea to 
advance beyond its present limits, or to wet the robe 
of me its master.” The sea held its course, till the 
monarch’s feet were wet, and after affected anger, he 
was compelled to withdraw. He then turned to his 
nobles, and upbraiding them with their folly, desired 
that they would reserve, in future, such adulation as 
they had bestowed upon him, for the Being who 
alone had power to assign to the ocean its bounds. “ 
At the death of Canute there appeared two candidates 
for the throne; Harold, his eldest son, by a Danish 
mother, and Hardicanute, whom Emma, the widow of 
Ethelred, had borne to him. The feelings of the 
English led them to prefer the latter, to whom it had 
been the design of Canute to bequeath the throne of 
Denmark ; but, besides that Llarold was on the spot, 
and Ilardicanute at a distance, the former found means 
to engage in his favour Earl Godwin, now one of the 
most powerful of the Anglo-Saxon nobility. He 
accordingly mounted the throne; and when the bishops, 
with one accord, refused to crown him, abjured Chris- 
tianity, and governed without receiving the holy unction. 
Harold’s career was brief, and distinguished chiefly by 
his personal immoralities, and the bitterness with which 
he persecuted the descendants of king Ethelred. One 
of these, named Alfred, he enticed into his power, and 
put to death with great cruelty; the other happily 
saw through his artifices, and continued to reside in 
Normandy. But the means of oppressing his people, 
and violating their prejudices, were not long afforded 
to Harold, who died in 1040, unlamented by the men 
of either nation. Hardicanute now succeeded, and 
though hostile to the memory of his predecessor, 
treated his half-brother, Edward, with great kindness. 
He invited him over to England, had him constantly 
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about his person, and displayed unbounded confidence 
in his fidelity and honour,—a mode of proceeding 
which, while it gratified the English, rendered his own 
throne, while he filled it, doubly secure. That, however, 
was not long, for, in 1042, he died of an excess com- 
mitted at a nuptial feast in Lambeth; upon which 
Edward, to the unspeakable joy of his Anglo-Saxon 
countrymen, took possession of the vacant dignity. — \ 
Since the.dissolution of what has been termed the 
Heptarchy, a weaker or a more amiable prince than 
Edward never swayed the sceptre of England. His 
mistaken views of religious duty carried him so far, 
that he treated with neglect the daughter of Earl 
Godwin, to whom he was united in marriage ; while 
his personal predilections were indulged to a mis- 
chievous degree, in the promotion of Normans to every 
office of trust, both in church and state. This was 
a sorry return to his native-born subjects for the 
enthusiasm with which they had hailed the restoration 
of his father’s line; and it led, ere long, to commotions 
and. seditions, which had well-nigh ended in his ruin. 
Earl Godwin, in particular, bore with impatience 
the preference which was, on all occasions, given to 
foreigners, and seized the first convenient opportunity 
of convincing the king that the proceeding was neither 
politic nor safe. It chanced that the duke of Boulogne, 
in his passage from Normandy to London, found it 
necessary to rest for a day in Dover; where a quarrel 
arose between certain of his suite and the townspeople, 
which ended in an exchange of blows. The duke, with 
extreme imprudence, espoused the cause of his retinue, 
and riding forth, in full armour, at the head of his 
guards, committed among the naked citizens consi- 
derable slaughter. Such an occasion was all of which 
Earl Godwin stood in need. He raised, without delay, 
an outcry, that the people of England were trodden 
underfoot by foreigners, and invited all true patriots to 
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unite with him in putting an end to so mischievous a 
system.” ‘He was not slow in assembling an army, with 
which, ' hd he acted vigorously, and as the circum- 
stances of the case pointed out, he might have held the 
king at his mercy, and dictated his own terms. It 
appeared, however, either that God win’s scruples clouded 
his judgment, or that his followers were averse to 
carry matters to an extremity; for he procrastinated so 
long, that Edward found time to rally round him the 
forces of the earls of Mercia and Northumberland, 
with which he instantly took the field. Godwin now 
moderated his tone, and required only that the foreigners 
should be expelled the kingdom; but even to this the 
king refused his consent; and after the armies had 
faced one another some days, it was agreed, at the 
suggestion of the insurgents, that the matter in dispute 
should be referred to the decision of the Wittenagemot. 
The voice of that assembly pronounced Earl Godwin a 
traitor; and included his three sons, Harold, Svein, 
and Tostig, in the sentence; upon which they fled, two 
to Flanders, and two to Ireland, while the queen was, 
with unnecessary rigour, shut up in a convent. 

It was at this period, when there existed no influence 
at hand to thwart him, and the absence of a legitimate 
heir called his ambition into play, that William, duke 
of Normandy, as if to keep alive the intimacy of former 
days, paid a friendly visit to the court of London. 
Whether he succeeded in obtaining from Edward a 
promise of the succession, we have no ground on which 
to determine; but it is very probable that his wishes 
pointed in that direction, and that he used his best 
exertions to secure their accomplishment. But however 
that might be, it is certain that the effect of his treat- 
ment was such as to give to the visions which had 
previously flitted before his eyes a distinct shape; and 
he ceased not ever after to regard the English crown 
as an object within the reach of his attainment. 
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In the meanwhile Godwin and his sons were aggem- 
bling a band of adventurers, with which, in 1052, they 
invaded England. There was no energy whatever in 
the king’s counsels, so the rebels marched upon London, 
got the king into their power, and compelled him to 
submit to terms of their own dictation. These included 
not only the restoration of the exiles to all their former 
honours, but the expulsion of the Normans from the 
realm ; a proceeding which enabled them to thrust into 
the highest offices their own creatures and adherents. 
Earl Godwin himself, indeed, did not long enjoy the 
influence with which these proceedings invested him. 
He died in 1053, but his son Harold, a man of consi- 
derable talent, and singularly popular manners, failed 
not to turn it to the best account. He not only 
acquired a moral ascendency over the mind of the 
king, but rendered himself universally acceptable to the 
nation,—not more by reason of his liberality and 
courteous deportment, than from his activity in sup- 
pressing revolts, and chastising the hostile incursions of 
the Welsh. Yet, with all his popularity, Harold found 
it impracticable to transfer to his brother, Tostig, the 
earldom of Northumbria, which had become vacant by 
the death of Seward; inasmuch as the Northumbrians 
refused to pay obedience to any other than the grand- 
son of the man who had ruled them many years with 
striking fidelity. Ile was, therefore, compelled to treat 
Tostig as a traitor, by disavowing the attempts made 
by him to secure the dignity by force; and Tostig 
became in consequence an exile beyond seas, and, as 
the event proved, Ilarold’s most implacable and dan- 
gerous enemy. « ' 

If we except the remission of a tax called Danegelt, 
to which the men of Danish extraction had heretofore 
been subject, and a successful interference in the 
affairs of Scotland, by which the murder of Duncan 
was avenged, and Macbeth the usurper dethroned, 
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there occurred no other event during the reign of 
Edward the Confessor, of which it is necessary to 
give an account. The death of Edward, however, 
which took place on the eve of the Epiphany in 1066, 
led to consequences of the greatest importance, and, 
for a time at least, the most calamitous. Having no 
child of his own, it was his intention to bequeath the 
sovereignty to Edward, the son of Edmund Ironside, 
whom he recalled from Hungary; but that prince fell 
a victim to disease in the year 1057, and Edgar 
Atheling alone, of the lineage of the great Cerdic, 
survived. Edgar Atheling, however, was not only 
unknown to the English, but at too great a distance 
to be made acquainted immediately with the state of 
affairs. It was, therefore, strictly true, that on the 
demise of Edward, the throne of England became 
vacant ; and according to the ancient constitution of 
the country, it rested with the Wittenagemot, or great 
council, to supply the vacancy. Nevertheless, Harold, 
whose hopes had long pointed to the prize which was 
now within his grasp, did not esteem it prudent to wait 
for this solemn recognition. Ife knew that William of 
Normandy stood ready to claim the crown, and he was 
not unaware either of the grounds on which such claims 
would be advanced, or of the force with which it might 
be supported. He therefore caused himself to be pro- 
claimed king en the evening of the day on which Edward 
died; and deferred till a more convenient opportunity 
the ceremony of approval by the Wittenagemot. 7 
Harold, as I took occasion to observe a short time ago, 
was exceedingly popular, and his accession was hailed 
by the people at large as a fortunate event. Neither 
did the Wittenagemot, which he almost immediately 
called together, refuse to sanction the proceeding. 
He was crowned with all due solemnity, and in the 
usual place, and he governed, for a brief space, with 
vigour and equity. But Harold had, either voluntarily 
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or by compulsion, placed himself, some years previously, 
in @ situation which, in an age so superstitious as that 
of which we are now treating, told fearfully against 
him. Having, by some means or another, fallen into 
the hands of William of Normandy, that prince, who 
suspected his designs, caused him to swear upon an 
altar, under which were concealed the relics of more 
than one saint, that he would never oppose himself to 
his (William’s) just pretensions, orfaspire to the sove- 
reignty of England./, According to William’s account, . 
the vow in question’ was pronounced freely; according 
to Harold’s statement,it was altogether compulsory ; but 
wherever the truth might rest, William now hastened 
to take advantage of the circumstance, and to proclaim 
his rival perjured and mansworn before the rest of 
Europe. As, however, Harold paid no attention to 
the protest, and sent back, with little ceremony, the 
messengers who required him to abdicate, William 
made ready for the appeal to arms, and soon found 
himself at the head of a formidable army, in which 
adventurers from all the countries of Christendom 
sought eagerly to enrol themselves. Finally, the pope, 
to whom he appealed, not only gave sentence in his 
favour, but presented him with a consecrated banner ; 
@ conspicuous proof that his cause was just, and a 
certain sign that it would triumph. 

Warned of the storm which was gathering, and far 
too prudent to undervalue it, Harold threw himself 
on the affections of his people, who flocked to his 
standard in great numbers, and exhibited every dispo- 
sition to defend him to the last. Had he been required, 
under such circumstances, to guard only against the 
designs of William, we have good ground to believe 
that he would have defeated them; but, unfortunately, 
his brother Tostig was also in array against him; 
and at this critical juncture landed in Northumbria, 
where he obtained some advantages. Harold could not 
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leave an active enemy in his rear, while he watched 
the movements of a force as yet at a distance; and he 
accordingly marched, with all haste, into the disturbed 
districts, where he engaged and defeated his brother. 
But this movement, though perhaps unavoidable, and 
executed with the utmost skill, proved ruinous in its 
ultimate result. Harold was at dinner in the city of 
York, on the day succeeding his victory, when informa- 
tion reached him that the Normans had made good 
their landing. He instantly broke up his camp, and 
hurried, by forced marches, to place both fortune and 
life on the issue of a single battle. 

When he found himself compelled to carry his army 
to the north, Harold had not been careless in pro- 
viding, as far as his means would allow, for the 
defence of the southern counties. He equipped a 
numerous and formidable fleet, which he directed to 
cruise in the channel, and which, for a time, obeyed his 
orders with punctuality, and perfect success. But 
provisions falling short, the admirals dispersed for the 
purpose of revictualling ; an operation which was not 
then, as it is now, the business of a day. At this 
critical period, William, whom a succession of adverse 
winds had long baffled, was enabled to carry his troops 
on board of ship, and to transport them, without the 
occurrence of any serious accident, to the shores of 
Sussex. There, not far from the spot on which the 
ruins of Pevensey Castle still stand, he disembarked 
about thirty thousand men,—the flower of all the 
warriors of Europe, whether archers, spearmen, or men 
at arms; and marching rapidly to Hastings, pitched 
his camp in a convenient position, while the stores 
and provisions, necessary for future operations, were 
landed. ’ * 

William had not long occupied his camp, when 
the approach of Harold was communicated to him; he 
sent, in the spirit of the times, a formal challenge, that 
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his rival would meet him in single combat, and leave 
to the issue of the duel the decision of their claims. 
Harold declined the personal combat, and after manning 
a squadron of seven hundred ships, which he directed 
to cut off the retreat of the invaders, pushed forward. 
at the head ofan army considerably weakened by this ill- 
judged draught, and exhausted by the fatigue which it 
had already undergone. On the thirteenth of October, 
1066, the hostile armies came in sight of one another, 
and passed the night in their respective camps; the 
Saxons, as it is said, amid carousing and laughter, 
the Normans in solemn prayer to God. Be this, 
however, as it may, both were formed, and ready for 
battle, as soon as daylight came in on the following 
morning. It was a fierce and furious contest,—in 
which all the courage and skill which either party 
possessed were brought to bear, and for some hours 
the event remained doubtful. At one time, indeed, 
fortune appeared to declare against the Normans, who, 
unable to make any impression upon the solid masses 
of the Saxon infantry, began to slacken in their exer- 
tions, and to lose ground. They were instantly rallied 
by William, and again led forward; but neither the 
devotion of his archers, nor the fiery courage of his 
knights, availed anything against the stubborn valour 
of the Saxon bill-men. At this juncture, William 
directed a thousand chosen horse to make a feint of 
charging, and by a pretended retreat to draw, if 
possible, the enemy from their solid array. The stra- 
tagem succeeded ; for the Saxons, believing that the 
last reserve had failed, raised a wild shout, and 
dispersed in pursuit. In a moment they were enve- 
loped by a band of men-at-arms, who, penetrating their 
files, cut them down by hundreds, and drove the 
remainder back in confusion to the high grounds. 
Still the fugitives rallied in detached circles, and fought 
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on till night closed around them, when it was dis- 
covered that their king had fallen, by a chance arrow 
in the brain, and that his gallant brothers were also 
numbered with the dead. Then, indeed, the Saxons 
broke and fled, and their monarchy, which had sub- 
sisted in England for more than six centuries, came to 
an end. // 

Two engravings suffice for this chapter ; one, which 
gives a representation of the Danish spoilers; another, 
illustrative of a less savage state of society, when the 
Danes and Anglo-Saxons were in some sort blended 
together. The latter, which may be taken to represent 
king Canute, when the widow of the man whom he had 
unjustly slain is appealing to him for justice against 
himself, enables us also to give a view of the archi- 
tecture of the times, of which specimens are yet to 
be found in the crypt of the cathedral at Canterbury. 
Opposite to Canute, we have a bard or minstrel, one of 
those who roused by their lays the hearts of kings and 
warriors to justice as well as to valour, and who has 
laid down his harp in order that the widow may tell 
her tale to a monarch not careless in listening. It 
will be seen that the lady wears a rosary, and that 
Canute’s banner bears the impress of the cross, a sure 
sign of his conversion to Christianity. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


MANNERS, CUSTOMS, INSTITUTIONS, AND LAWS, OF THE 
ANGLO-SAXONS 


[A.D. 600 to A.D. 900.] 


Berore I proceed further with the narrative which I 
have undertaken to draw up, it may not be amiss if I 
endeavour to convey to the minds of my readers 
some general notion of the manners, the customs, and 
legal institutions, which prevailed in the land of their 
forefathers, during the vigour of the Anglo-Saxon 
monarchy. Of the state of utter barbarism into 
which the Saxons were sunk, when under their 
piratical leaders they first invaded Britain, sufficient 
notice has already been taken. To that Iam not going 
to advert further than by stating, that in proportion 
as they mixed more and more freely with the tribes 
whom they had reduced, and who for the space of 
three centuries had enjoyed the benefits of Roman 
intercourse, the barbarians lost some portion of their 
ferocity. Tow, or in what order, the work of civi- 
lization was carried on, it is not worth while to inquire. 
Doubtless, the first step in this, as in other instances, 
was marked by the abandonment of a wandering and 
predatory life, and the devotion of men’s time and 
energies to the cultivation of the soil. But that which 
more than any other cause produced an effect upon their 
manners, was, without all question, the introduction of 
Christianity, before whose softening influence, clouded 
as it was with errors and superstitious observances, 
the rude warriors of the north became comparatively 
mild and humane. 

The sketch, therefore, which I am going to give, 
may be taken as illustrative of the condition of 
England, after the religion of the Gospel had become 
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established, and the petty principalities into which the 
country had anciently been divided, were either united 
under one head, or were on the eve of becoming so. 
Beginning with the first arrangements of their 
social existence, we discover that there prevailed 
among the Anglo-Saxons a custom of intrusting their 
children to the care of female nurses; and that these 
nurses or foster-mothers were ever afterwards held in 
high esteem by the persons of whose infancy they had 
taken charge. In very early times, indeed, the practice 
of exposing their infants was not less usual among 
them, than among the other northern nations ; but it 
appears to have rapidly died out, so soon as the light 
of Christianity made its way into our island, and the 
monarchs began to enact laws in prohibition of it. 
The period of baptism, as fixed by custom, was the 
thirtieth day after the birth. The child was then 
immersed in the presence of its sponsors, and a name 
given to it, always expressive either of a quality in the 
infant itself, or of the caprice or vanity of its parents. 
Thus, the word Egbert signifies, in English, ‘“ bright 
eye;” Ethelwolf, “the noble wolf ;” Ethelheard, “ the 
noble protector.” Whether the Anglo-Saxons made 
use of surnames in the sense applied to the term by 
us, is doubtful. We find, indeed, one man called 
Wulfsic se Blaca, that is, “the pale;” another 
Thurceles Hwitan, that is, ‘“‘ the white ;” and a third 
from the name of his residence, Elfric, ‘“‘at Bertune ;” 
but these additions were probably given rather to 
distinguish individuals than families, though they 
doubtless came at last to be regarded as patronymics. 
The life of an Anglo-Saxon man was divided into 
three periods, childhood, an intermediate state, and 
manhood. The first ended at eight years of age, when 
the urchin ceased to remain under the guidance of his 
mother; the second began at eight, and ended at 
fifteen, when he was denominated a Cnight; and the 
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last, it is scarcely necessary to add, endured throughout 
the remainder of his days. As to the females, they 
became mistresses of their own persons and fortunes 
at the early age of thirteen. ? 

Education, meaning by that phrase instruction in 
science and in letters, was never generally cultivated 
by the Anglo-Saxons. Persons designed for the 
clerical profession were indeed taught to read; and 
at one period, when a number of Irish scholars hap- 
pened to be spread over the country, their acquaintance 
with the learned languages, as well as their own, was 
far from contemptible. But the training of the young 
thane was confined to the use of arms, the mode of 
managing a restive horse, and the following or m- 
snaring of animals of the chase. In addition to these 
accomplishments, the Anglo-Saxon youth was taught 
habits of obedience, by constant attendance on his 
father and his guests; indeed, the epithet bestowed 
upon him implies that a docile temper was expected, 
the word Cnight signifying rather a servant than a 
young man. 

The domestic economy of the Anglo-Saxons was, as 
may be imagined, exceedingly simple. Their bread 
was composed of wheat or barley; their animal food 
consisted principally of swine’s-flesh, and their fish of 
eels, though they caught and ate other species as often 
as they came in their way. They cultivated orchards, 
in which were raised figs, grapes, almonds, pears, and 
apples. Honey was in great esteem among them, as 
well as eggs, cheese, and milk, and they consumed a 
great deal of salt. Their cookery, again, extended no 
further than baking, boiling, and roasting, and their 
drinks were water, mead, ale, and wine. We have 
the best evidence, that at meal-times, men and women 
sat down together, and had the table covered with a 
clean linen cloth. Several ancient illuminations remain, 
which represent a Saxon family at dinner, and the 
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style in all of these is pretty much alike. A party, 
cumposed of — of both sexes, is depicted as 
surrounding a board, each with a knife, a wooden dish, 
and horn before him; while two servants are in the 
act of handing about a fish, with some kind of roasted 
food attached to a spit. In the middle of the table 
are a few loaves, and a pile of roasted apples. /* |, 

The Anglo-Saxons of both sexes bestowed a great 
deal of attention upon their dress. That of the men 
in the higher ranks consisted of tunies and cloaks, com- 
posed of linen, cotton, or silk. The lower orders wore 
a sort of frock or jacket, not dissimilar to the smock- 
frock of the present day. Leather shoes were in use 
among them, as were sandals; in the room of stockings, 
they entwined bandages round their legs, and their 
breeches barely touched the knee. The taste of the 
women, again, was displayed chiefly in the curling of 
their hair, and in the jewels and golden ornaments with 
which they adorned their persons. For the symmetry 
of their forms they appear to have had very little 
regard. /, +., 

While the churches, and other sacred edifices, were 
constructed among the Anglo-Saxons with elaborate 
care, the dwellings, even of their princes, appear to 
have been at once mean and comfortless. The state 
apartments, indeed, were surrounded with hangings, 
eomposed for the most part of tapestry, or painted 
silk ; but this circumstance is to be attributed rather to 
the necessity of the case, than to any taste which they 
possessed for expensive luxuries. In proof of this, the 
following anecdote of the great Alfred may be given. 
As there were no such things as clocks, or watches, 
er dials in his day, Alfred adopted a very simple 
expedient to mark the course of time. He caused a 
candle to be made of sufficient length to burn from 
one sunrise to another, and dividing it by notches 
into a certain number of portions, calculated by the 
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consumption of these how the hours were passing. 
He soon discovered, however, in setting it up in his 
saloon, that something more was necessary, inasmuch 
as the crevices in the walls admitted a current of 
air which rendered all his calculations untrue. To 
remedy this defect, his first impulse had been to enclose 
the candle in a horn lantern, but even that expedient 
answered but imperfectly; so he caused hangings to be 
suspended round the walls of the room, and for his 
own comfort’s sake kept them there ever after. Still 
the furniture of these halls, though composed of the 
most heterogeneous materials, was, on the whole, 
costly and striking. The seats were mere wooden 
benches or settles, the footstools, on the contrary, were 
very gaudy, and the tables, always costly, were, in the 
dwellings of the nobles, inlaid, and, in some instances, 
coated over, with gold or silver. With respect, again, to 
plate, the wealthy thanes made a great display in 
silver candlesticks, drinking-cups, and mirrors, while 
the lower classes fabricated the first of these imple- 
ments out of bone, and drank always from vessels 
made of polished horn. All rude warriors are fond 
of ornamenting their weapons with the precious metals ; 
and in this respect the Saxons were not backward. 
Many of their sword-hilts were composed of solid gold, 
being studded with jewels; while their bridles, sad- 
dies, housings, and horse-furniture, shone not unfre- 
quently with silver. Nor were these the only luxuries 
in which they indulged. The use of spices was 
common among them, as well as the warm-bath, though 
to the cold they appear to have imbibed a strange 
aversion; and, as they generally walked in travelling, 
it was esteemed an act of hospitality to provide a 
plentiful supply of warm water for the fect. 

The principal diversions of the Anglo-Saxons were 
hunting and hawking. In both they took especial 
pleasure; nor were bear-baiting, horse-racing, and such- 
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like games, infrequent among them. Within doors 
they played with dice; but their chief delight was in 
banqueting, listening to the songs of their harpers, 
and watching or joining in the feats of dancers and 
tumblers. In all their domestic amusements, and not 
infrequently in the sports of the field, the females of the 
family were permitted freely to take part: for among the 
Anglo-Saxons, the women were treated not merely with 
kindness but with considcration, and as members of the 
community they, equally with the men, lived under the 
general protection of the laws. Thus they were liable to 
sue and be sued in their own names, anddeemed capable 
of inheriting and disposing of property ; besides which, 
dowries were secured to them, in the event of their 
husband's demise, by settlements entered into previous 
to marriage, and the very term of their widowhood 
was fixed at twelve months. Still it were an error to 
suppose, that any excess of refinement marked the 
intercourse which subsisted between the sexes, either 
before or after marriage. The Anglo-Saxons were not 
sufficiently civilized to allot to woman the exact place 
which she is entitled to fill in social life; though, like 
other Gothic nations, they approached nearer to the 
truth in that respect than the more luxurious tribes of 
the East. ' 

It was stated in a previous chapter, that the popula- 
tion of England, in the days of the Saxon monarchs, 
was divided into four classes, namely, the nobles, the 
free-men, the freed-men, and the slaves. There were 
two kinds of nobility in those times—one, hereditary, 
the other, territorial. I[ereditary nobility, or that 
which a man derived from the accident of birth, was 
very rarely the source of power or political advantages. 
The nobility which arose from the possession of pro- 
perty, on the other hand, brought with it privileges 
which varied in a degree proportionate to the extent of 
territory over which the authority of the noble might be 
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established. Thus, in Athelstan’s reign, every ceorle or 
free-man, who owned five hides of land, a church, a 
kitchen, and a bell-house, had a burgage seat, with rank 
as thane. A similar mark of honour was conferred upon 
the merchant who had twice crossed the sea with his 
goods; and both might attain to the loftier station of 
earls: but it required the lordship of forty hides* to 
qualify the noble to hold a seat in the Wittenage- 
mot—of the duties and constitution of which an account 
will be given by and by. With respect to the freemen, 
even though filling menial offices, they were not 
amenable to corporal punishment, and might, at plea- 
sure, change their masters, as is the case with domestic 
servants at the present day: but for the crime of theft, 
or for the violation of the Sabbath, they were liable to 
be reduced to slavery, when, of course, both these 
privileges ceased. The slaves, again, were, as they are 
in other countries, the absolute property of their owners, 
though it docs not appear that they were often sold, or 
otherwise disposed of, except as part of the stock upon 
the landt+t. They seem, morcover, to have been, upon 
the whole, kindly treated by their masters. They were 
allowed to accumulate property; they might be re- 
deemed by another, and they not unfrequently pur- 
chased their own manumission. But in spite of these 
alleviating circumstances, their condition was _ sufh- 
ciently pitiable, as the severity of the punishments 
inflicted upon them attests. 

Amid the rural population all trades and handicrafts 
were carried on entirely by slaves. This is proved by 
the tenour of many deeds and grants which have come 


* The hide of land was equal to 120 acres, consequently, 
the estates of the higher nobility would not measure less than 
4800 acres. 

+ Previous to the establishment of Christianity, slaves 
were sold in the market-place, but the barbarous prageeding 
was prohibited in later times, to which alone our sketch 
applies. G 2 
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down to us, by one of which the brother of Earl 
Godwin “gives to a monastery a manor with its 
appendages; that is, his overseer and all his chattels, 
his smith, carpenter, fisherman, miller, all their 
servants, and all their goods and chattels.” By degrees, 
however, as the manumission of slaves became more 
frequent, a new order of things prevailed. Many of 
the manumitted artificers removed into towns and 
burgs, and occupying houses, where they looked to the 
king, or some other noble, as their liege lord, became, 
by the payment of certain dues, and the performance of 
certain services, what were called frec-burghers or 
burgesses. Among the free-burghers there soon sprang 
up guilds, or associations for the promotion of trade, and 
the encouragement of art.‘ These, which were formed 
after the model of institutions still more ancient,— 
institutions which had brought men together for pur- 
poses of mutual defence and good-will,—became, by 
degrees, important limbs of the body politic, having 
their own laws, their own hall of meeting, and their 
own possessions, with proper officers to administer the 
first, and regulate the management of the others. 
Domesday-book makes mention of the schalla, or 
guildhall of the burghers of Dover, while those of 
Canterbury, besides collecting certain customs, held of 
the sovereign thirty-three acres of land in their guild. 
It is true, that the burghers were subject to heavy 
exactions ; tolls being imposed upon their markets, and 
sums of money levied as dues, by their superior, to 
whom thcy looked up on various occasions. Never- 
theless, their condition, as compared with that of the 
servile classes, was highly enviable. They were the 
only order of freemen, properly so called, who were 
not actual freeholders of land. 

The handicrafts chiefly in repute among the Anglo- 
Saxon¥, were those of the smith, the carpenter, the 
shoemaker, or worker in leather, the weaver, the 
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embroiderer, and the dyer. Of these some were 
accounted so honourable, that many monks practised 
them ;—indeed, Dunstan himself is said, among his 
other accomplishments, to have been a skilful mechanic. 
He drew patterns for a lady’s robe, worked in all 
metals, and founded two great bells for his church at 
Abingdon. Glass-making, on the other hand, was 
unknown in England till late in the seventh century, 
when Benedict, the abbot of Weremouth, procured 
artists from France, by whom the windows of his 
church were glazed. It is worthy of remark, that the 
state of the church at this time, and the friendly inter- 
course which subsisted between the clergy of one 
nation and those of another, proved eminently service- 
able in promoting the growth of all useful arts and 
their general dissemination throughout Europe. 

Spinning, among the Anglo-Saxons, was conducted 
entirely by the women, and women of all ranks span. 
For the universality of the practice, indeed, the 
female portion of his family are, in the will of 
Alfred the Great, termed the Spindleside; while our 
own word spinster, though now used to denote an 
unmarried female exclusively, may be clearly traced 
back to the same origin. 

We have spoken of the tolls exacted from goods 
which were exposed for sale in the public markets. A 
similar tax pressed hard upon foreign commerce, as port- 
dues, exacted for the king’s use, upon all merchandise 
brought from beyond seas. It is true, that the foreign 
trade of the Anglo-Saxons appears never to have been 
extensive, though the harbour of London, so early as 
the seventh century, is described as well-frequented. 
But if they were but little adventurous in the prose- 
cution of trade, the Anglo-Saxons seem to have been 
hardy fishers—pursuing not merely such of the finny race 
as were profitable for food, but the whale itself, on ac- 
count of the teeth and skin, out of which they manufac- 
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tured ropes. In their inland journeys, this people always 
travelled armed. They were, as was said a little 
while ago, extremely hospitable,—in spite of the law, 
which rendered the host responsible for the conduct of 
the guest to whom he might afford shelter beyond the 
space of three days; yet there prevailed some strange 
customs among them in reference to this matter. Every 
wayfaring man who quitted the high road, or entered a 
wood, no matter for what purpose, was bound to shout 
aloud, or blow a horn, under the penalty of being 
treated as a thief. * | 

The Anglo-Saxons made use of coined money in 
silver and copper; the gold seems to have passed cur- 
rent by weight, at least no gold coin of Anglo-Saxon 
monarchs has, as far as we know, been discovered. 
They computed by pounds, shillings, pence, and far- 
things; and it is somewhat remarkable, that with them, 
as with us, twelve pence made one shilling, and twenty 
shillings one pound. It is necessary, however, to add, 
that there were two kinds of penny, the greater and 
the less; that of the former, five composed a shilling ; 
and that in very old times twenty of the latter were 
required to make up the same amount. They had also 
the mancus, equal to thirty pence, and the marc or 
half-pound. Previous to Alfred’s reign all the calcula- 
tions were made by pennies; during the government of 
that prince shillings appear to have been substituted*, 
though there are several documents extant in which 
the pound and the penny are likewise specified. 
Besides these, we find the ora mentioned, and the 
scetta, of which the last seems to haye been the 
smaller penny ; while the greater penny is on all occa- 


* The young reader may be informed, that in this respect 
the Portuguese of the present day somewhat resemble the 
Anglo-Saxons. They compute by reals, the smallest of ima- 
ginable coins, of which some thousands are necessary to 
make up the amount of a few shullings. 
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sions expressed by the word “penning.” For their 
first knowledge of the art of coining, the Anglo-Saxons 
were indebted to the Roman ecclesiastics; some of 
whom, down to a comparatively late period, continued 
to coin moncy equally with the king. * 

There can be no doubt of the existence among the 
Anglo-Saxons of the feudal system, as well as of their 
acquaintance with an order of chivalry,—institutions 
which have been sometimes unguardedly represented 
as introduced into England at the period of the Norman 
conquest. We find, for example, that all lands were 
held of the crown on the condition of military service ; 
besides being liable to the construction of bridges and 
castles at the king’s behest. Thus, five hides of land were 
burdened with the supply of one soldier in time of 
war; one hide was required to furnish one man, for 
the repair or construction of a bridge or castle. The 
burghers also were subject to the same services ina 
proportion which was fixed by custom; and it rested 
with the king alone to remit them. Nor was it the 
sovereign who cxclusively asserted a feudal supre- 
macy. Each of the great nobles had under him vassals, 
or lesser thanes, over whom he exercised judicial 
authority, and from whom he exacted services similar 
to those which he himself paid to the crown... All the 
lands in the kingdom, in addition to those owned by 
monasteries, were divided among five orders of men, 
of which the three first only may be regarded as pro- 
prietors in chief. The king, whose domains were very 
extensive; the archbishops and bishops; the earls; and 
after them, though at a long interval, even the thanes 
and ceorls. Some of these, though in all other respects 
proprietors, were not permitted to sell or alienate their 
estates; others paid for them annually a fixed amount 
in moncy, or, as wé should term it, a quit-rent; while 
a third part performed especial service, such as plough- 
ing, sowing, reaping, and gathering in the harvest of a 
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small portion, for the benefit of the superior. In cases 
where the parties possessed the right of bequeathing or 
selling their lands, certain established forms of convey- 
ance were used; while a disputed succession, or the 
merits of a bargain unfulfilled, were referred to the 
decision of a jury, or gemot. 

The order of chivalry recognised among the Anglo- 
Saxons differed in many respects from that of the 
Normans, but was not less strongly marked, or less 
highly esteemed. It partook, perhaps, more of the 
character of a religious distinction; for, besides being 
preceded by fasting and penance, it was conferred only 
by the hands of an abbot or other churchman. The 
mode of bestowing it was this: when the aspirant had 
completed his term of probation, and solemnly con- 
fessed his sins, the abbot girded him with a belt, and 
laid upon his shoulders the blade of a naked sword. 
He was then pronounced to be a thegne or miles; a 
title which, in later times, merged in that of cnight. 

I have said that, at an early period after their 
arrival in Britain, the Saxons began to turn their 
attention to agriculture. They soon made so much 
progress, as to divide their fields by méans of hedges 
and ditches, and to rear in each the particular 
crop to which the soil might appear to be adapted. 
Besides these enclosures, they had extensive commons, 
on which they fed their flocks; and patches of wood 
attached to each farm, of which they were exceedingly 
careful. Of their predilection for swine’s-flesh I have 
already spoken; and it will naturally be surmised that 
they reared large flocks of these animals. They were not, 
however, neglectful of cattle, and still less so of sheep, 
which constituted no inconsiderable portion of their 
wealth. With respect to the implements in use among 
them, these seem to have closely resembled our own: 
for it appears they had ploughs, rakes, sickles, scythes, 
forks, and flails, besides carts and waggons; windmilla, 
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too, and watermills, by no means of rude construction. 
Of the order in which they performed the labours of 
agriculture, some idea may be gathered from the illu- 
minations and rude paintings which have come down to 
us. One of these describes the operations of the year 
in the following manner. In January, men are repre- 
sented as ploughing with four oxen in a yoke, of whom 
one drives, another holds the plough, and a third scat- 
ters seed. In February, they cut or prune trees, 
among which are the vine. In March, one digs, an- 
other wields a pickaxe, a third sows. April appears to 
have been an idle month, for in the illumination alluded 
to three persons are sitting and drinking, with two 
attendants, while two men sit apart, one pouring liquor 
into a horn, the other holding a horn to his mouth. 
In May, a shepherd sits with a lamb in his lap; his 
flocks are scattered round him, and there is a group of 
spectators in the background. In June, some are 
reaping with sickles ; some load a cart with sheaves of 
corn; and one man blows a horn. In July, men fell 
trees. In August, they mow the grass. September is 
devoted to boar-hunting: October to hawking: No- 
vember to the labours of the smithy. In December, 
there is threshing, measuring the grain, and heaping 
it into baskets, in the presence of one who seems to 
reckon the quantity by the aid of a notched stick. 
Notwithstanding that their seasons seem to have 
been more severe than ours, the effect, no doubt, of 
imperfect drainage, the Saxons, undeniably, cultivated 
the vine,—at least we find in their deeds of sale and 
bequest frequent mention made of vineyards. Whether 
the grapes raised were of a quality to produce good 
wine, may admit of a doubt; yet wine was too common 
a beverage among them to be derived entirely from 
foreign countries. Be this, however, as it may, we 
know that they carried their horticultural skill toa 
considerable extent; and it iga curious fact, that of the 
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places most renowned at the present day for extensive 
gardens, many had acquired their peculiar celebrity 
when Domesday-book was written. In the same docu- 
ment mention is made of “parks of beasts of the 
wood,” such as the park of Rislepe, in Middlesex, of 
St. Alban’s, and Ware, in Herts; while fisheries in 
the rivers seem to have been even then attached not 
unfrequently to portions of land. I will only add to 
this account of their agricultural operations, that, of 
all the lands in the kingdom, those owned by monas- 
terics and churches were, during the times of which 
I now speak, by far the best cultivated and the most 
productive. 

We come now to a consideration of the political 
institutions of the Anglo-Saxons, including their 
government and their laws, their modes of admi- 
nistering justice, of inflicting punishment, and re- 
dressing grievances. The most important office among 
the Saxons was that of Cyning, or King, which, 
as has been shown elsewhere, was anciently elec- 
tive, and which, at the close of the war, or at the 
termination of any particular service, the holder 
was accustomed to resign. There cannot be a doubt, 
that when Ifengist, Ella, Cerdic, and Ida, invaded 
Britain, they and the other chicfs who succeeded in 
establishing themselves in the island, came with the 
rank of war-kings only. But to retain a territory 
acquired from a people who ceased not to struggle for 
its recovery, required a continuance of the same 
powers which had been wielded in its acquisition ; 
and hence the kingly authority, instead of being laid 
aside, as custom required, became confirmed in the 
persons of the individuals to whom it had been com- 
mitted. That it should have ceased by degrees, under 
such circumstances, to be regarded as a temporary 
institution, is not at all surprising; particularly when 
the condition of the conquered country with respect 
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to the distribution of property comes to be considered. 
The British kings possessed extensive domains, and a de- 
gree of influence proportionate to their wealth. These 
became naturally the spoil of their Saxon successors, 
as the place of the British nobles was claimed and 
obtained by the Saxon chiefs of lesser note ; so that in 
the end there grew up a Saxon nobility, fencing round 
and securing their sovereign in his rights. As the one 
order of men, however, claimed the privilege of trans- 
mitting their estates to their posterity, so were they 
willing that the other should demise the crown to his 
natural heirs, subject only to certain restrictions, 
which appear never to have been relaxed. The kings 
of the Anglo-Saxons became confirmed in their 
powers only by the voice of the Wittenagemot, which 
altered without scruple the line of succession as often 
as the exigences of the times seemed to require. 

Once established on the throne, however, and ac- 
knowledged as sovereign by the great council, the 
prince became master of numerous prerogatives, and 
guarded by numerous immunities. ‘“‘IIe was prayed 
for, and voluntarily honoured; his word was to be 
taken without an oath; he had the right of pardoning 
in certain cases; his mund-byrd and his were, were 
larger than those of any other class in society; his 
safety was cared for by high penalties for offences 
committed in his presence or habitation, or against his 
family ; he had the lordship of the free; he had the 
option to sell over sea, to kill, or to take the price of a 
freeman thief; also to sell a theon* over sea, or take 
a penalty: he could mitigate penalties and remit 
them; before his tribunal thieves were brought, his 
was the last court of appeal; he was the executive 
superintendent of the general laws, and usually re- 
ceived the fines imposed upon crimes; the Jews 


* A slave. 
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were his property; the high executive officers, Eal- 
dermen, Genefas, Thegns, and others, were liable: to 
be displaced by him. He convoked the councils of 
the Witan, summoned the people to the army, and 
commanded it when embodied. His dignity, again, 
was supported out of demesne lands, which abounded 
in all parts of the kingdom, and he had many palaces 
or seats, of which one, namely, Windsor, continues 
to this day a royal residence. Yet, with all these 
advantages, the Anglo-Saxon princes exercised by no 
means an unlimited sovereignty. Their rights, their 
lands, their duties, were, on the contrary, as accurately 
defined as those of the meanest of their subjects, who 
appear to have been not less jealous of royal encroach- 
ments, than they were prompt to pay to royalty the 
respect which was due. 

The army of the Anglo-Saxons was rather a feudal 
militia, than a body of regular troops, whose time of 
service was limited, for the most part, to two months, 
and which was paid, clothed, and armed, by the pro- 
prietors of land. Five hides, as was shown above, 
sent forth an armed man, and each hide furnished for 
his maintenance, the sum of four shillings. The 
penalty of non-attendance, however, when regularly 
summoned, amounted to a forfeiture of the estate ; 
and a fine of fifty shillings was levied, in case a sub- 
stitute had been promised and failed to appear. No 
man could quit the camp or expedition without 
obtaining the king’s permission ; nor was it lawful for 
any one to join it, without a similar authority were 
given. The king’s fleets were generally equipped and 
ready to put to sea about Easter. 

The Wittenagemot, or great council of the nation, 
has more than once been alluded to. It consisted of 
the king, the archbishops, bishops, abbots, sometimes 
of the queen, and always of the greater thanes, and 
occasionally even of cnights or milites. During the 
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existence of the Heptarchy, each kingdom had its own 
Wittenagemot ; when the seven passed under the rule 
of the same crown, one Wittenagemot sufficed for all. 
How the proprietors of forty hides exercised their 
rights, each being qualified to sit in the assembly, does 
not exactly appear. It is probable that they elected 
representatives, inasmuch as their numbers were too 
great for any hall to contain them, while the distance 
of many from the place of meeting would throw an 
insuperable obstacle in the way of their attendance. 
But however this might be, the council itself came 
together on summons from the king, at any spot 
which he might appoint, and generally at the seasons 
of Christmas, Easter, and Whitsuntide. When the 
king had opened the session with a speech, the 
Wittenagemot proceeded to the despatch of business, 
under which head was comprehended the general 
superintendence of the affairs of the nation, in church 
as well as in state. If the crown had demised, they 
elected a successor ; if the throne were full, they aided 
the king in enacting laws, and contracting treaties with 
foreign powers. Before them the great nobles were 
impeached, as in the case of Earl Godwin ; they made 
grants of land, and sometimes reversed those already 
settled by the sovereign. The condition of the churches 
and monasteries came under their care; and they 
received appeals from the decisions of inferior courts, 
in civil as well as in criminal causes. Taxation, also, 
which dates its origin from the reign of Ethelred, was 
by them regulated and commanded. With all these 
constitutional powers placed within their reach, it is 
not surprising to find, that the Wittenagemots became, 
at times, too strong for the monarch, and that their 
hall of meeting was occasionally converted into an arena 
for the conduct of seditious contests. 

Inferior to the Wittenagemot, were the Sheremol and 
Folkmot ; both of them, as the names denote, pro- 
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vineial or county meetings. The former, which con- 
sisted of the bishops, the earl or ealderman, the earl’s 
son, and two persons as bearers of the king’s writ, by 
the authority of which it sat, of the gerefa or sheriff, 
and the thegnes, tried all causes, civil and criminal, in 
which the landowners were parties. The latter, even 
while the sheriff presided, dealt chiefly with mer- 
chants, burghers, and persons of lower degree. But 
in both, pleadings were heard, and evidence taken, to 
decide upon the merits of which was the business of a 
jury, consisting, like that still in use among ourselves, 
of twelve members, and sworn to give a verdict 
according to truth. Thus, in one of Ethclred’s laws, it 
is said, “ Let there be gemots in every waepentace, and 
let twelve of the eldest thegnes go out with the gerefa, 
and swear upon the relics which shall be given into 
their hands, that they will condemn no innocent man, 
nor screen any that is guilty*.” There was, however, 
another mode of trial, to which the accused sometimes 
submitted, namely, that by ordeal, when his guilt or 
innocence was decided, according as he found himself 
able, or otherwise, to carry a ball of hot iron, or remove 
a stone from a vessel of boiling water with his bare 
hands. But this, in which a great deal of deceit was 
used, though originally much esteemed, fell by degrees 
into disrepute; till, in the end, the trial by jury almost 
entirely set it aside. 

There prevailed among the Anglo-Saxons various 
distinctions of rank and of duty, which descended in 
gradation from those of the sovereign to those of the 


* The origin of juries seems to have been this. Whena 
person was accused of any crime, he sometimes, 1n default of 
evidence on both sides, referred his case to the judgment of 
twelve men of respectability; and if these swore that they did 
not believe him guilty, he was acquitted. They were, in con- 
sequence, called jurators, or swearers, whence our word 
jurors. 
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ceorle. Among subjects the most influential was the 
ealderman or earl, who, ranking with the bishop, acted 
as governor of the shire or county, led its forces, and 
presided at its assemblies. Next to him was the 
gerefa or sheriff, a civil officer, who acted as judge, 
presided in the folkmot, was charged with the prescr- 
vation of the public peace, and the safe custody of 
prisoners, and who was punishable by fine and con- 
fiscation, in case his duties were neglected. Then 
came the thegnes, of which there were two sorts: the 
king’s thegnes, who enjoyed feudal privileges, acted as 
magistrates and jurors, were tried by their peers, and 
in some instances transmitted their prerogatives to their 
posterity; and, secondly, the common thegnes, a much 
more numerous, though a less influential, body. These 
assisted at sheremots, and sat as jurors in folkmots. The 
ceorles appear to have possessed no political importance, 
and to have exercised no authority. ' 

Almost all offences among the Anglo-Saxons, not 
excepting that of murder itself, were commutable for a 
pecuniary fine. For every man’s life, indeed, a ransom 
was fixed, called his were, on payment of which to the 
family of the deceased, the homicide might go free; 
provided he were likewise prompt in discharging the 
wite, or fine, to which the king at the same time laid 
claim. For the protection of a man’s house, again,— 

d all whom it was supposed to shelter,—another 
taulct was established; to which, under the appellation 
of mund, the brawler, or violator of domestic peace, 
became liable. In like manner adultery, theft, injuries 
donc to the person, all were punishable by fine; the 
amount levied varying according to the rank of the 
party injured, and sometimes of the individual by whom 
the injury was committed. Thus the king’s were and 
mund were both considerably greater than those of the 
earl, the were and mund of the earl were greater than 
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those of the thegne, and so on, till the scale came so low 
as to reach the ceorle, and even the theon. It is, 
* however, necessary to add, that theft was very severely 
punished, not unfrequently with death itself; and 
that, to guard against dishonest dealing, no man was 
permitted to sell goods above the value of twenty 


pennies, except within the gates of a city or borough. / ‘ 


The system of mutual responsibility or suretiship, of 
which Alfred is said to have been the author, formed 
one of the most remarkable of all the institutions to 
which the Anglo-Saxons lived in obedience. By it 
the counties were divided into hundreds, and the hun- 
dreds into tithings, so that in every tithing or circle, 
which included ten families, all the members were 
answerable for the good behaviour of each, and cach 
for the good behaviour of all. The consequence was, 
that fiom one end of the kingdom to the other, there 
prevailed a universal responsibility; which, however 
much it might tend to preserve order, and suppress 
crime, kept men constantly on the rack. In hke man- 
ne1, the gildes or corporations of trades were held to a 
certain extent answerable for their members. Should 
one of these commit an offence, and prove unable to 
pay the fine, the gilde became liable, and the money 
was exacted generally without mercy. But it is time 
to bring this somewhat tedious discussionto a close, and 
to resume the thread of a narrative, which becomes 
more interesting as we go on. 

We have confined ourselves, in illustrating this 
chapter, to the coins and seals of the several monarchs, 
which carry us down with great exactness from the era 
when Britain was abandoned by her Roman masters, 
to the date of IIarold. The young reader will do well 
to study these illustrations. He will find them in many 
instances symbolical of the characters of the princes by 
whom they were struck, and a great help to his memory, 
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should he be thrown into such a situation as to require 
the exercise of deduction in clearing up any historical 
doubt. He will observe, also, that though the British 
monarchs used both gold and silver coins, the Saxons 
had silver only,—a proof that the former were more 
civilized, and more accustomed to trade, than the latter, 
even in comparatively late times. 
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CHAPTER V. 


WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR.—HIS EARLY HISTORY.—SUB- 
DUES ENGLAND.—REBELLION OF HIS SON ROBERT.— 
HIS DEATH.—IS SUCCEEDED BY HIS SECOND SON, WILLIAM 
RUFUS.—HIS VICES.—-IS KILLED WHILE HUNTING IN 
THE NEW FOREST.—HENRY THE FIRST.—HIS WARS 
WITH HIS BROTHER ROBERT.—DISPUTES WITH THE 
CHURCH.—HIS SUCCESSES.~—-LOSS OF HIS SON.-—HIS 
DEATH AND CHARACTER. 


[A.D. 1066 to A.D. 1135.] 


WILLIAM THE Conqueror, the warrior by whom the 
battle of Hastings was won, derived his descent from 
Rollo, the illustrious Northman chiect, who wrested 
from Charles the Simple the sovercignty in fief of the 
important province of Normandy.” William, though 
illegitimate, had succeeded his father, Robert, in the 
duchy, while yet a child of eight years of age, and dis- 
played, as manhood began to open, all the virtues which, 
in those rude days, best qualified men for offices of 
trust and command. Hc suppressed a dangerous revolt, 
which occurred within his own dominions, he waged a 
successful war against his neighbours, and scrupled not 
to resist and to repel the encroachments of his liege 
lord, the king of France. A marriage with Matilda, 
the daughter of the puissant earl of Flanders, moreover, 
and the acquisition of the county of Maine, added 
largely to his resources, and rendered him one of the 
most powerful of the lesser sovereigns of Kurope; well 
qualified to afford an asylum to the fugitive king of 
England, and not indisposed to take advantage of any 
accident that might arise out of the tie which was thus 
formed. Of the grounds on which he rested his claim 
to be regarded as heir to the Anglo-Saxon throne, an 
account bas already been given. It remains to detail 
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the measures which he adopted for the purposes of 
improving the important advantages, of which the fall 
of his rival had put him in possession. 

After halting a few days to refresh his troops, and 
detaching a force to reduce Romney, and to chastise its 
inhabitants, William marched upon Dover; which, 
aftcr a feeble resistance, opened its gates, and gave 
him possession asit were of the keys of England. He 
then pushed for London, where, in a tumultuous 
meeting of the Wittenagemot, Edgar Athcling had been 
proclaimed king, and where Stigand, archbishop of 
Canterbury, with two powerful earls, Edwin and 
Morcar, were at the head of a disorderly and undis- 
ciplined army. The approach of the conqueror, and 
the defeat of a body of Londoners, by a very inferior 
force of Norman cavalry, sufficed to break the spirits of 
the people of the south. All Kent submitted without 
striking a blow, and even the capital displayed no 
inclination to risk much in a struggle for independence. 
One after another, too, the leading men of the kingdom 
gave in their submission. Stigand met William at 
Walhngford, on the Thames, and acknowledged him 
as his sovereign; and even Edwin and Morcar, find- 
ing their efforts fail to organize a force adequate to 
resistance, made a merit of necessity, and laid down 
their arms. Overawed by these signs of treachery, 
and alarmed by the conflagrations which extended 
through Buckinghamshire, and a part of Herts, to the 
town of Southwark, London opened its gates, and 
William, marching in, consented to be proclaimed king, 
and gave orders that his coronation should take place 
during the ensuing Christmas festivities. 

The preparations which William considered it neces- 
sary to make in anticipation of this ceremony, evinced 
little confidence in the fidelity of his new subjects. He 
caused 2 house to be fortified for his reception, which 
has since grown into the Tower of London; and on the 
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day of the coronation, surrounded Westminster Abbey 
with Norman soldiers. How far it was his intention, 
at this stage in his career, to treat the vanquished with 
harshness, is uncertain. Most of his proceedings would 
seem to imply the reverse, for he extended a ready 
pardon to many of the thanes who had been in arms 
against him, and confirmed to Edgar Atheling, his 
pageant rival, the dignity of earl of Oxford, which the 
Confessor had bestowed upon him. But round his 
standard were collected adventurers from every country 
in Europe, with whose hopes of plunder and advance- 
ment, a state of quiet was altogether at variance. These 
stirred up the Norman guards, during the progress of 
the ceremony, to attack the people, on the plea that 
they believed the person of the monarch to be in 
danger; and a serious tumult ensued, in which many 
lives were lost, and many houses plundered. It does 
not exactly appear how far this affair operated injuri- 
ously for the English in the mind of William; but it 
is certain that his treatment of them became, from 
thenceforth, more and more stern every day. He 
disarmed London and the other great towns, and 
bridled them with citadels, into which he threw gar- 
risons of foreign troops. All real power he transferred 
without scruple to the Normans, whom he enriched with 
estates, which then began to be forfeited, as well as 
with portions from the royal demesne. Nor was he 
neglectful of the church, to whose partiality he stood 
deeply indebted. There was an ancient tribute to the 
See of Rome, called Peter’s pence, with which Ethel- 
bert, in a moment of superstitious devotion, had 
burdened his country, but which, amid the confusion 
of late times, had been very irregularly paid. This 
William renewed, sending at the same time Harold’s 
standard to the Pope, while at home he built and 
endowed an abbey, on the site of the battle of Hastings ; 
and caused masses to be daily chanted there for the 
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repose of the souls of the slain. Finally, having 
secured the persons of Edgar, of the earls Morcar 
and Edwin, and of various other Saxon chiefs, he 
departed for the continent,—leaving the English, as he 
imagined, destitute of national leaders, to the manage- 
ment of Odo, bishop of Bayeux, his brother by the 
mother’s side, and William Fitzosborne, one of his most 
illustrious officers. ° 
At the period of which we are now treating, the 
hold which William possessed upon the sovercignty 
of England was far from being secure. In the counties 
south of the lumber, indeed, or to express myself more 
accurately, in that part of England which lies on the 
south and east side of a line drawn from the skirts of 
Hampshire to the edge of Norfolk, the forts which he 
had erected gave him whiat is called military occupation 
of the country. All beyond that line, however, 
1ctained, to a certain extent, its independence,—that is 
to say, the thanes acknowledged no superior, paid no 
tribute, and continued to manage their estates, and 
govern their vassals, according to the example of 
immemorial usage. It is probable, too, that the absence 
of the Conqueror himself, while it relaxed the bond of 
discipline among his Norman adherents, encouraged 
his new subjects to hatch plots, and enter into conspi- 
racies. Be this, however, as it may, William had not 
quitted England many weeks, before disturbances began 
to break out in various quarters. It was to no purpose 
that Odo exercised the powers intrusted to him with 
merciless rigour. The Saxons, too feeble to take the 
field, wreaked their vengeance upon their oppressors 
in numerous private assassinations, and, at length, 
alan for the general extermination of the 
egie@memes the fast of Ash Wednesday. By 
awe or amother, information relative to this 
desperate conspiracy reached the regent. It was imme- 
diately communicated to William, who hurried back 
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at the head of a gallant army, to baffle and chastise its 
authors. ! |. . : 

From that time forth William regarded the English 
as his enemics, and dealt with them as with a people 
to be governed only by the strong arm of powcr. The 
terror of his name had driven multitudes of their chiefs 
into exile, and among others, Edgar, the rightful heir 
to the throne, who fied into Scotland. Against the 
remainder he carried on what may be termed a war of 
extermination, which lasted several years. His first 
campaign led him into Devonshire, where he reduced 
the Saxons, though assisted by their neighbours the 
Britons of Cornwall. In a second, he overran, after 
severe fighting, and a gallant resistance at Oxford, 
Worcester, Nottingham, Leicester, and Lincoln, all the 
middle counties as far as York. From these quarters 
he was recalled by a general insurrection in the west, 
at the head of which a son of Harold had placed himself, 
and which was not put down without considerable 
difficulty. lis third campaign opened less auspi- 
ciously, by the capture of York by the Saxons, and 
the proclamation there of Edgar Athcling. But William, 
who was never wanting to himself, marched promptly 
to the point where danger seemed most prominent, 
and avenged, in a manner truly barbarous, the insults 
to which his dignity had been subjected. “ From 
York to Durham,” says William of Malmsbury, “ fot 
an inhabited village remained. Fire, slaughter, and 
desolation, made it a vast wilderness, which it continues 
to this day*.” Thus was the whole of England reduced 
at the point of the sword, while the measures adopted 
to ensure its continued obedience, were not less cruel 


than those used in its subjugation. all the 
estates of the Saxon nobility were forfe granted, 
bead 
* William of Malmsbury wrote sixty years after the 
campaign of 1069. 
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on strictly feudal tenure, to Normans. The English 
bishops and clergy, likewise, including Stigand, arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, were degraded, and their places 
filled by foreigners; while, to sum up all, an edict was 
sent forth, which forbade any Englishman, on pain of 
death, to burn a light in his dwelling after. the bell 
had tolled the curfew. Of that tyrannical law the 
memory is still preserved, by the tolling of what is 
called the curfew-bell, in many of the towns and 
villages of England. 

From this time forth a new order of things, in many 
respects, prevailed throughout England. The ancient 
military usages were set aside, and the lands of the 
kingdom, being divided into what were called knights’ 
fees, became liable to supply the sovereign with sixty 
thousand men at arms, regimented and accoutred in 
full harness. Each man at arms, again, was expected 
to bring along with him a certain retinue of lighter 
cavalry, archers, and spearmen,—so that the whole 
male population of the kingdom became, in the strictest 
sense of the term, liable, at the sovereign’s requisition, 
to military service. In addition to this custom were 
introduced what are called the feudal incidents,—that 
is to say, certain liabilities to which every landowner 
was subject, and for a disregard of which his estate 
became actually forfeited to his immediate superior. 
Thus each baron, in order to obtain the investiture of 
his fee, was bound to appear bare-headed and unarmed 
in the presence of his sovereign, to swear that he would 
be true to him, and defend him against all his enemies. 
Attendance at court also, as often as required, was 
provided for: it was established, that in the event of 
failure of heirs the estate should escheat to the crown; 
that as often as the estate passed from one possessor to 
another, the liege lord should be entitled to a sum of 
money, a horse, a cow, or some other mark of vas- 
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salage,—that in case of need, each estate should be 
liable to a contribution, under the appellation of aid; 
that during minority the liege lord should enjoy the 
profits of the property; and that on the marriage of 
every female the lord should be entitled to a fine. The 
same principle held good as the order of society fell, 
each lesser proprietor paying this species of subjection 
to the superior of whom he held, till the whole king- 
dom became, in a certain sense, divided into a multitude 
of petty, and almost sovereign principalities. 

It was not, however, into the military institutions of 
the country alone that William introduced numerous 
innovations. The Norman became henceforth the 
language of the court and of the legal tribunals,—the 
spiritual power was separated from the temporal by 
the restriction of the bishops and their officials to the 
exercise of judicial authority in spiritual causes only ; 
and in the room of the Anglo-Saxon ordeal, was intro- 
duced the custom of wager of battle. By this, a 
person accused was at liberty, under certain restric- 
tions, to challenge his accuser to the field, and with 
whomsoever victory rested, truth was supposed to lie. 
Then, again, numerous changes were effected in the 
amount of the fines imposed upon particular offences, 
and the kinds of offence to which pecuniary mulcts 
were permitted to extend. But that which pressed 
with peculiar hardship upon the natives, was the 
renewal of the Danegelt, which William extended, 
without discrimination, to all the lands in the kingdom. 
From these various sources the Conqueror contrived to 
accumulate a revenue, which rendered him at once 
more wealthy and more powerful than any monarch of 
his day; and placed him, to all appearance at least, 
above the wants and difficulties to which even monarchs 
are sometimes liable. ‘ 

Notwithstanding these brilliant achievements, and 
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the great power and influence which they put into his 
hands, the latter days of William’s life were far from 
being happy. There broke out, from time to time, 
insurrections in England, in which the Norman barons 
joined, and which it required all his vigilance and 
activity to suppress. But that which distressed him 
more than any other incident, was the rebellion of his 
eldest son Robert, whom he had appointed regent of 
Normandy. ‘This prince, on the plea that his father 
had bound himself to resign the duchy, in case the 
meditated attack on England should prove successful, 
claimed to be treated as a sovereign prince, and on the 
rejection of his suit, took up arms. William passed 
over to the continent at the head of an army, composed 
chiefly of English, and soon drove the rebel from his 
dominions; who, being secretly supported by the king 
of France, took shelter in the castle of Gerberoi. 
Thither the Conqueror followed, and during the siege 
one of those adventures befell, to which the customs of 
that chivalrous age could alone give rise. It chanced 
that during a sally, William and Robert met man to 
man. Each was ignorant of the rank and person of the 
enemy to whom he was opposed; till Robert, more 
active, because younger and less corpulent than his 
father, beat William from his horse, and wounded him 
in the hand. The sound of the fallen warrior’s voice 
made him instantly aware of the crime of which he had 
been guilty, and he implored pardon on his knees. It 
was granted, and the unnatural struggle came to an 
end, without further mischief on cither side. 

William was at this time so unwieldy, that by the 
advice of his physicians he put himself under a course 
of medicine; a circumstance which, when communicated 
to the king of France, provoked him to indulge in idle 
railings. He said that the king of England was lying-in 
at Rouen; and the speech being repeated to that fiery 
monarch, he became grievously irritated. ‘“ Be it so,” 
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said he; “but at my churching I shall light so many 
tapers that all France will see the blaze.” He was as 
good as his word; for he no sooner recovered strength 
enough to sit a horse, than he carried fire and sword 
as far as the city of Mantes. Tis soldiers, in fhe 
wantonness of triumph, set the town in a blaze, and 
William was riding about to witness the spectacle, 
when his horse planted his foot among a heap of burning 
ashes, and began to plunge with great fury. William, 
as yet imperfectly recovered, and still inactive and 
heavy, was thrown forward upon the saddle, and 
received a bruise, from the effect of which he never 
recovered. He died on the 9th of September, 1087, 
after bequeathing to Robert, Normandy with its depen- 
dencies; to William, England; and to Henry a sum of 
five thousand pounds in silver. 
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WHATEVER William’s views might have been, and 
that he was stern and tyrannical, it is impossible to 
doubt, the merit cannot be denied to him of having 
possessed a more perfect knowledge of human nature, 
and a more consummate faculty of controlling it, than 
any other sovereign of his own, or almost any other 
age. IIe was succeeded by a prince who possessed 
some of his father’s good qualities, and more than all 
his bad ones. William, surnamed Rufus, by reason 
of the ruddiness of his complexion, scarcely waited 
to close his father’s eyes, ere he flew to take posses- 
sion of the kingdom which had been bequeathed to 
him. He was crowned at Westminster, on the 26th 
of September, 1087, and endeavoured for a time, by 
a judicious distribution of the royal treasure, to ensure 
the support of the most influential among the barons. 
But he had not filled the throne many weeks, ere 
his brother Robert, at the instigation of Bishop Odo, 
and supported by many of the Norman barons, who 
possessed estates in both countries, made an effort to hurl 
him from his seat. The superior sagacity of William, 
and a prudent application of his pecuniary resources, 
repelled this danger, and turned it upon the wayward 
and feeble prince from whom it emanated. William 
appealed to his English subjects, and found them 
ready and devoted allies in a contest with the Normans. 
The consequence was, that after expelling Odo from 
the kingdom, and reducing others of his discontented 
barons to subjection, he passed over to Normandy, 
where war was carried on for some time greatly to his 
advantage. Nevertheless, William not only forgot the 
loyalty which his English subjects had displayed 
towards him, but heaped upon them burdens more 
grievous than those to ‘which his father had rendcred 
them subject. He enlarged more and more the royal 
parks and forests, in creating one of which. the Con- 
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queror had depopulated thirty square miles of country ; 
and enacted the most savage laws for the purpose of 
preserving animals of the chase, and hindering the 
natives from enjoying a sport to which they were by 
long habit attached. 

He was a grievous oppressor of the clergy, whose 
lands he seized without scruple, and in his private 
proceedings the most dissolute of men. Yet was his 
reign, if considered only with reference to its political 
character, an exceedingly prosperous one. Of his 
successes against Robert in the field, notice has already 
been taken: he still more effectually over-reached his 
inconsiderate relative in matters of diplomacy. It was 
during the reign of William Rufus, that the people of 
Europe first became inflamed with the desire of ex- 
pelling the Saracens from Palestine, and establishing 
there a Christian monarchy. To this wild and 
romantic scheme they were allured by the preaching 
of Peter, the Hermit of Picardy, who, having wit- 
nessed the cruelties to which pilgrims to the Holy 
Sepulchre were subjected, devoted all the energies of 
an extraordinary mind to the attainment of one object. 
Though treated for a while with coldness by the great, 
Peter made a deep impression on the feelings of the 
vulgar, and succeeded at last in conveying to the 
mind of Pope Urban the Second, some share of the 
enthusiasm which gave a character to his own. The merit 
of recovering from the blasphemers, by force of arms, 
the country in which the Redeemer had sojourned in 
the flesh and consummated his mission, became, there- 
fore, a standing subject of declamation in all the cities 
and castles of Christendom. The project, which ac- 
corded well with the adventurous spirit of the times, 
was taken up with avidity; till in the end, kings, 
barons, knights, and yeomen, alike burned with zeal 
in the holy cause. A crusade was accordingly pro- 
claimed, and fiom all quarters, multitudes gathered 
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round the sacred standard, each man distinguished by 
the holy symbol, a red cross, painted upon his garments. 
There was no prince in Europe to whom the expedition 
presented so many attractions as Robert of Normandy. 
He mortgaged his hereditary dominions to his brother 
William, and marched at the head of a chosen band, 
to toil for both a temporal and an eternal crown. under 
the walls of Jerusalem. . 

This addition to his territories, however much it 
might gratify the personal ambition of William, proved 
a source of considerable annoyance and expense to his 
English subjects. The Normans continually rebelled, 
and were kept under only by the expenditure of much 
blood and treasure; nevertheless, William endeavoured 
still more to enlarge his empire, by negotiating a 
similar bargain with the earls of Poictiers and Guienne. 
But ere the ficet or army could be assembled, with which 
he proposed to take possession, an accident befell him 
which caused a great change in the policy of England. 

Abhorred by all classes, and tormented by the up- 
braidings of his own conscience, Wilham fell into a 
state of extreme dejection; to dispel which, he re- 
paired to the New Forest, his favourite scene of 
hunting. He had learned that predictions of his early 
death were generally circulated, and a superstitious 
conviction that they were not devoid of truth, preyed 
upon his mind. On the Ist of August, 1100, he 
passed a sleepless night, and alarmed by a dream 
which one of his attendants described to him, he 
refused, in the early part of the day, to quit the house. 
But eating and drinking at dinner more copiously than 
usual, his courage revived ; and he called, at the con- 
clusion of the meal, for his horse. The company went 
forth, and were soon separated in the hurry of the 
chase, and did not meet again till evening. The king 
was not among them. They sought him for awhile 
without success, and found him, at last, lying dead 
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beneath a tree, with an arrow fixed in his breast. 
By whom that arrow was shot, has never been satisfac- 
torily ascertained. Tradition, indeed, attributes the 
deed to a French knight, named Walter Tyrrel, who is 
reputed to have avenged, by an accident, the wrongs of 
a suffering people; but as Walter himself denied the 
truth of the rumour, long after an acknowledgment 
could have wrought him no harm, it appears unfair to 
disbelieve his solemn declarations. Let the blow 
come from what hand it might, however, it occasioned 
no sorrow among the people of England, over whom 
a more licentious and arbitrary monarch had never 
exercised dominion. 
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Henry THe First, the younger brother of the king, 
who, by reason of his literary acquirements, had reccived 
the surname of Beauclerc, was among the number of 
guests who attended William on the present occasion. 
Ile no sooner ascertained his brother's fate, than, with- 
out delaying to see the corpse decently interred, he rode 
post to Winchester, where, after a slight resistance on 
the part of the keeper, he made himself master of 
what yet remained of the royal treasure. With such 
an engine at his control, he experienced no difficulty in 
securing the allegiance of a powerful party among the 
nobles. Within two days after his arrival he was 
crowned king, to the injury of those rights which 
Robert, his elder brother, was not at hand to urge or to 
defend. 

Henry’s first public acts held out to his subjects in 
gencral the prospect of a better and more equitable sys- 
tem of government, than they had yet experienced since 
the Conquest. He dismissed the unworthy instruments 
of his predecessor's pleasures; restored to the church its 
plundered rights; pledged himself to the exaction of 
moderate relicfs from his vassals, and to exercise his 
powers in wardship and marriage with lenity. That, 
however, which most of all gave satisfaction to the 
English, was an assurance that he ‘“ would restore to 
them the laws of King Edward, as amended by his 
father.” There was something in this peculiarly grati- 
fying to the feelings of men who still looked back 
with fondness to the memory of other times, and who 
had never known what the blessings of law and order 
were since the line of their ancient sovercigns was 
broken, and their old customs interrupted. Nor did 
Ilenry’s anxiety to conciliate his people stop here. 
He found within the walls of a convent Maud, or 
Matilda, the daughter of Maleolm, king of Scotland, 
and the sister of King Edgar, with whom, as it was 
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known that she had never taken the vow, he contracted 
@ marriage. By that politic act, the line of the Norman 
and Anglo-Saxon dynasties appeared to be united, 
and the right of Henry himself to the throne, which 
he had undeniably usurped, was rendered, in the eyes of 
the Saxons at least, incontrovertible, and cven sacred. /<. 

Henry had not long completed this judicious ar- 
rangement, when his brother Robert returned from the 
Holy Land, bringing with him a fair bride, Sibilla, the 
daughter of the count of Conversana, in Italy. The 
chivalrous prince was enthusiastically received by his 
own subjects, and even among the Anglo-Normans 
there were many who, dazzled by his renown, promised 
him their aid in case he should attempt to gain posses- 
sion of the English crown. Robert soon collected an 
army, with which he landed at Portsmouth, and Henry 
was not slow in taking the field against him; but no 
blood was shed. By the intervention of Anselm, 
now archbishop of Canterbury, a treaty of good-will 
was concluded, which, while it secured to Henry the 
sovereignty of England, rendcred him liable to an 
annual payment to his brother Robert. It was stipu- 
lated, moreover, that on the demise of either of the 
brothers, the survivor should succeed to the dominions 
of both; and that the partisans on each side should 
receive a free pardon, and be secured in the possession 
of their estates. 

Robert departed for the continent, but had scarcely 
reached it, ere his faithless brother proceeded to 
infringe upon the terms of the treaty. Several of the 
barons who had carried arms against him, were treated 
as rebels, and the remainder could not count upon 
his forbearance except from day to day. Robert 
hastened back to London, where, with his usual im- 
petuosity, he upbraided the king of England with his 
faults; and whence he was glad to purchase the liberty 
of departure, by a surrender of his pension. When 
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there was so much ground of complaint on the one 
side, and of suspicion on the-dther, an ebstintince from 
positive hostility could #08 he expected. Hi 

now became the astaifatit, ‘and “on the 27th of Sep- 
tember, 1106, overthrew the Noyman army dt Tinche- 
brai, where Robert, with ten thousard of his followers, 


were niade prisoners. could not afford to treat 
a man whom he had so Geeply injured with generosity. 
The brave, but thoughtless, was shut up im the 
castle of Cardiff, in Glamo ; where, his eyes 


having been put out, he died at the age of eighty, 
after a melancholy captivity which lasted almost thirty 
years. ! i ~ yb Eee 

In the meanwhile, Henry pursued his advantages 
til the whole of Normandy submitted to his rule. 
The son of his brother, likewise, a child of five years 
old, fell into his hands, at the surrender of Falsise ; 
and being brought before him, began to weep, and to 
implore his uncle’s clemency. It is said that Henry, 
after gazing upon the boy for some time, hastily desired 
that he should be removed, and intrusted him to the 
care of Elie de Saen, a Norman baron. But if he 
chose this man as a fit instrument by which to accom- 
plish any foul purpose, he was deceived. lies hearing 
that the king designed to seize the child again, fied 
with him to the Feench court, where from Louis le 
Gros, the reigning monarch, he obtained a ready wel- 
come, and honourable treatment. “7 . ° 

While he considered himself in danger from the 
machinations of his brother and his adherents, Henry 
had taken care to keep on good terms with the church, 
notwithstanding a claim set up by Archbishop Anselm, 
in behalf of the prelates and abbots, of exemption 
from the ancient custom of homage. Hitherto, the 
ecclesiastical lord, om presentation to his dignities, had 
been in the ‘habit, eqnally with the lay barons, of 
sweating alleyiance to the tionarch, and receiving’ from 
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him, #a the badge of investiture, a ring and crosier. 
The Church of Rome became, by degrees, jealous of 
what was declared, in more than one council, to be an 
interference with the spiritual authority, and a violent 
controversy began, which threatened, at one period, to 
bring the kingdom under the curse of an excommuni- 
eation. Henry, powerful as he was, felt himself unable 
to hold out against the threats of the supreme pontiff, 
He therefore consented toa compromise, by which it was 
established, that in all time coming, bishops should do 
homage for their temporalities alone ; while the ring 
and crosier, the symbols, as they were termed, of 
spiritual authority, should be presented to them by the 
Pope, as head of the church. ’ ' 

While this contest was going on, William, the child 
to whom reference was lately made, grew up to man’s 
estate, and gave proof that, in addition to his father’s 
courage and firmness, he possessed no inconsiderable 
share of his grandfather’s sagacity. His claim to the 
duchy of Normandy was recognized by Louis; and 
Baldwin, earl of Flanders, as well as Fulk, earl of 
Anjou, espoused for a time the same cause. During 
more than three years, a war was waged, which led to 
no very important results, and which was, at last, 
decided on the plain of Brenneville, in a combat which 
cost the lives of only three men-at-arms, 

In this action, not only Louis and Henry, but 
William, the,son of Henry, and William of Normandy, 
were all personally engaged. It was maintained by five 
hundred English against six hundred French knights, 
and ended in the discomfiture of the latter, in spite of 
a display of heroism which the temper of the com- 
batants on both sides rendered more fatiguing, perhaps, 
than dangerous. 

Worsted in the field, Louis now referred the deci- 
sion of the quarrel to the Pope, and Henry, though 
resolute to maintain what he had won by the sword, 
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consented to attend at the eouncil of Rheims. The 
pontiff was not unwilling to undertake an office 
which seemed to py wh his claims to be regarded 
as supreme head of Christendom. He decided that 
Henry should retain possession of Normandy, and that 
Prince William, to whom his father intrasted the 

ernment of the Duchy, should do homage to the 

ing of France, as his liege lord. 

erhaps no English monarch ever attained to a 
higher pitch of prosperity than that of which Henry 
appeared to be now in possession. He had recovered all 
the hereditary domains of his house, and united them 
to his father’s conquests. His treasury was full,—he 
was at peace with the whole world, and of his two 
children, one acted as his deputy at Rouen, the 
other, his daughter Matilda, was united, though but 
eight years of age, to Henry the Fifth, emperor of 
Germany.)* * 

Under these circumistances he returned to England, 
leaving directions for his son to follow in the ship of 
one Fitz-Stephen, a Norman mariner, whose father had 
conveyed the Conqueror to the scene of his glory. 
Henry reached Southampton in safety, where he 
lingered several days, anxiously awaiting the arrival of 
his son ;—but the feelings of the parent, and the 
ambition of the sovereign, were alike doomed to suffer 
prostration: owing to the mad intemperance of the 
crew, which was eagerly promoted by the prince 
and his dissipated associates, the vessel struck upon 
a rock, and all on board, with the exception of a 
butcher, perished. From that butcher it was after- 
wards ascertained, that William might have escaped in 
the boat, had not the cries of his natural sister drawn 
him back again to the wreck. In an instant the boat 
was overturned by men who struggled for their lives, 
and borne down with its helpless burden. 

When this sad intelligence was communicated to the 

12 
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king, he fell senseless to the earth; and though he soon 
rose, and with an affectation of calmness, which he 
did not feel, spoke of resigning his will to that of 
Providence, he was never afterwards seen to smile. 
New projects, indeed, occupied his attention; for his 
wife Matilda died, and he contracted a second mar- 
riage with a daughter of the duke of Louvain, which, 
however, proved unfruitful. He then laboured to 
secure the succession in the line of his daughter 
Matilda, whom the demise of the emperor had left a 
widow at the early age of twelve years; and uniting 
her, with this view, to Geoffrey Plantagenet, the eldest 
son of the earl of Anjou, caused his great barons and 
wishops to swear that they would maintain her rights 
against any enemy. Nevertheless, so long as William 
of Normandy survived, (and he had recently been 
advanced by Louis to the dignity of earl of Flanders,) 
the apprehensions of this anxious monarch suffered no 
abatement. * 

That, however, which a thousand intrigues had 
failed to effect, an accident brought about. William, 
after narrowly escaping the dagger of an assassin, 
received his death-wound under the walls of Alost, 
where he had just defeated a rival set up by Henry to 
dispute with him the possession of his dominions. 
Now, then, at last, the king of England began to 
receive comfort, though the fate of the young prince 
_ appears never to have been forgotten. His daughter 
had borne three sons, to the eldest of whom the name 
of Henry was given; and to him, as well as to his 
mother, the king caused his barons to swear fealty, in 
a great council held at Oxford. But Henry did not 
long live to enjoy the state of comparative quiet which 
seemed at last to be ensured to him. Having eaten to 
excess of lampreys, a dish of which he was exceedingly 
fond, he died at Rouen, on the lst of December, 1135, 
in the sixty-seventh year of his age, and thirty-sixth 
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of a reign so agitated, as to hinder him from spending 
more than five uneasy summers within his realm of 
England. 

Henry the First is described as possessed of a com- 
manding figure, a handsome countenance, and an ex- 
tremely engaging manner. He was brave, vigilant, 
and crafty; and though stained with many vices, more 
especially in his private character, seems to have been, 
upon the whole, a wise and prudent prince. He 
partook, indeed, in the prejudice against the Anglo- 
Saxons, for which his family had been remarkable, and 
rarely, if ever, promoted one of them to any office of 
trust; but he was at once equitable and rigorous in 
the execution of justice, particularly against murderers, 
coiners, and such as disturbed the peace of society. 





Coin of Henry the First 


Hlenry was not only himself an accomplished scholar, 
but a great patron of learning and learned men. In 
addition to Lanfranc and Anselm, names of no mean 
reputation, there flourished in Henry’s reign Geoffrey of 
Monmouth, the historian of Britain, and Archbishop 
Turpin, the ingenious author of the History of Charle- 
magne and his twelve peers. But Henry, like other 
princes of the age in which he lived, set at nought the 
feelings of men of low degree, which he sacrificed 
without compunction to his own propensities. Immo- 
derately attached to the pleasures of the chase, he 
exercised great severity upon such as encroached upon 
the royal forests, punishing the slaughter of a stag as 
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severely as the murder of a man, and mutilating all the 
dogs which were kept along the borders of his chase. 
To him the city of London stands indebted for the 
charter on which the rights of its corporation are 
founded; and, unless tradition speaks falsely, the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge owes to him the origin of some 
of its valuable foundations. Nevertheless, his conduct 
towards his brother evinces a disposition so bad, that 
it is impossible, in spite of all his various accomplish- 
ments, to hold his memory in estimation. 
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Besides coins, seals, medals, and other relics, on which 
the proof of all history very much depends, the illus- 
trations introduced into this chapter are intended to 
convey to the mind of the young reader some idea of 
the naval architecture, and of the military, the ecclesias- 
tical, and female costume, of the period to which the 
chapter refers. ‘The Norman ships are such as we find 
them depicted in missals and illuminations, of a date 
almost as ancient as the Conquest. The monarch seated 
on his throne, may be taken to represent the Conqueror, 
who is attended by two men at arms, and has just been 
holding converse with two dignified ecclesiastics; while 
the scene, into which the ladies are introduced, depicts 
manners as well as attire. The ladies seem to have 
sustained injury at the hands of the lord of the castle, 
which is introduced in the back-ground, and are 
appealing for protection or defence to the knight who 
is approaching them on horseback. For law had, in 
those days, scarcely more authority than justice. It 
was the strong arm, and the firm seat on horseback, 
that carried all before them; while, at the same time, 
they rendered England one wide scene of rapine and 
misrule. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


STEPHEN.—HIS TROUBLED REIGN.—IS TAKEN PRISONER. 
—RELEASED.—MOUNTS THE THRONE AGAIN.—EXPELS 
MATILDA.—INVADED BY HENRY.—THEIR TREAT Y.-~STE- 
PHEN DIES.—IS SUCCEEDED BY HENRY THE SECOND.— 
HIS CONTESTS WITH BECKET.—CONQUERS IRELAND.— 
REBELLION OF HIS SONS.—CAPTURE OF THE KING OF 
SCOTLAND.—HENRY’S DEATH AND CHARACTER. 


[A. D. 1185 to A. D. 1189.] 


STEPHEN, 


At the council of barons which was held in Oxford, 
for the purpose of swearing fealty to Matilda and her 
infant issue, there were present two chiefs, who con- 
tended with one another for the honour of precedence in 
the performance of this act of vassalage. These were 
Stephen, earl of Boulogne, the nephew of Henry, by his 
sister Adela, whom her father, William the Conqueror, 
gave in marriage to Stephen, earl of Blois; and Robert, 
earl of Gloucester, the king’s natural son by one of the 
many mistresses with whom he cohabited. It is not, 
however, to be imagined, that these two nobles were 
actuated by any chivalrous feeling in favour of an 
unprotected woman. They both, on the contrary, 
regarded her claim as a remote one, and calculated, 
in spite of the oaths then taken, on its utter failure ; 
while each was anxious to place himself in a position 
as first prince of the blood, and of course heir, failing 
Matilda, to the throne. On that occasion Henry 
decided in favour of Stephen, who first swore to defend 
the prince; and who no sooner heard of his sister's 
demise, than he hastened to violate his oath by seizing 
the crown. ! 

In the accomplishment of this bold usurpation, 
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Stephen was greatly assisted by his brother Henry, at 
that time bishop of Winchester, and legate to the Pope. 
It is even said, that the bishop persuaded Hugh Bigod, 
comptroller of the household, to perjure himself, by 
making oath, that in his last moments the late king 
had disinherited his daughter, and bequeathed the 
English crown to his nephew Stephen. Partly by the 
aid of this trick, and partly by being put in possession 
of the treasure, Stephen prevailed upon many barons 
and prelates to recognise his title; which was solemnly 
confirmed by the ceremony of a coronation, on the 
22nd of December, 1135. Nor, for a brief space, had 
the English people any cause to regret that the projects 
of the usurper were attended with success. He pub- 
lished a charter, in which he abolished many of the 
most obnoxious of the late king’s laws,—purticularly 
such as affected the property of the clergy, and the 
rights of landowners to hunt over their own domains. 
In a word, like most monarchs who ascend a throne 
to which their birth has not entitled them, he endea- 
voured, by a show of clemency and justice, to conciliate 
the good-will of his subjects; and like all monarchs 
who are in earnest, or who are believed to be so, he 
obtained for awhile the object of his wishes. 

Not satisfied with the adoption of these measures, 
Stephen enrolled bands of mercenary troops from among 
the multitudes who, at this time, were roaming through- 
out the verious countries of continental Europe. By 
the aid of these he hoped to secure himself against 
any revolt of the barons, most of whom, in imitation 
of the conduct of the clergy, swore to obey the king 
only so long as he should adhere to his engagements. 
At the same time they hastened to take advantage of 
a pledge which he rashly gave, that any man who 
chose should be permitted to build a castle on his own 
estate, till the whole kingdom became, ere long, 
studded with forts, and overrun with a barbarous sol- 
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diery. Scenes of rapine and disorder speedily followed, 
which can only be described in the language of one 
who was an eye-witness:—‘ In this king’s time all 
was dissension, and evil, andrapine. Against him now 
rose rich men. They had sworn oaths, but no truth 
maintained. They were all forsworn, and forgetful of 
their troth. They built castles, which they held out 
against him. They cruelly oppressed the wretched men 
of the land with castle-work. They filled the castles 
with devils and evil men. They seized those whom 
they supposed to have any goods, men and labouring 
women, and threw them into prison for their gold and 
silver, and inflicted on them unutterable tortures * * *. 
They burned all the towns;—thou mightest go a day’s 
journey and not find a man sitting in a town, nor an 
acre of land tilled. Wretched men starved of hunger; 
to till the ground was to plough the sea.” /. 

No great while elapsed ere a spirit of discontent 
began to arise among many of the nobles, whose atro- 
cities Stephen made an effort to restrain, and whose 
power he desired to diminish. These opened a com- 
munication with Matilda, and, under the able manage- 
ment of Robert, earl of Gloucester, sowed the seeds of 
a rebellion which, in due time, came to maturity. 
Meanwhile, David, king of Scotland, took up arms in 
defence of his niece’s claims, and laid waste the 
northern counties with merciless ferocity. The havoc 
occasioned by his followers was, indeed, such as to 
excite the fury of several powerful barons, who would 
have otherwise joined him, and who forthwith assembled 
their followers for the purpose of repelling an invasion, 
which, for whatever object undertaken, proved ruin- 
ous to their country. Among them we find the names 
of Robert de Bruce and Renaud de Baliol, both of 
whom held estates in England as well as in Scotland ; but 
who, finding the king obstinate, renounced him as their 
liege lord, and joined their forces to those of the North- 
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umbrian chiefs. The armies met on the 22nd of August, 
1138, in a plain near Northallerton, where, after an ob- 
stinate engagement, the Scots suffered a severe defeat, 
upwards of twelve thousand of their best warriors being 
killed or taken, and the king, with his eldest son Henry, 
narrowly escaping the same fate. This great action has 
ever since been commemorated as the Battle of the 
Standard, in consequence of a lofty crucifix having 
been erected by the English in a waggon, and carried 
into the field as a military ensign.  - ~ 

Notwithstanding the defection of Baldwin, earl of 
Exeter, and the influence which the earl of Gloucester 
had established in various quarters, Stephen derived 
from this victory so great an accession of strength, that 
a little prudence was all that seemed necessary to ensure 
to him a peaceable continuance in power. Of pru- 
dence, however, he seems to have possessed but a slender 
share; for he began immediately to quarrel with the 
clergy, whom not even the ties of consanguinity could 
prevail upon his brother to desert. The consequence 
was, that the partisans of Matilda became, day by day, 
more numerous ; and it was at last determined by her 
brother, and principal adviser, to try the chances of an 
invasion. On the 30th of September, Matilda landed 
in Sussex, at the head of one hundred and forty 
knights, and threw herself into Arundel castle,—while 
Robert, attended by twelve followers only, made his 
way through the country in disguise, and everywhere 
raised her standard. 

A civil war now began, which, with various alterna- 
tions of success, spread confusion over the land for 
the space of two years and a half, but of the details of 
which it would be as profitless as difficult to give any 
correct account. Castles were besieged and taken, 
towns pillaged and consumed by both parties, till at 
last a decisive battle was fought under the walls of 
Lincoln, on the 2nd of February, 1141. It proved 
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#minently disastrous to Stephen, whose army was cut 
to pieces, and himself delivered as a captive into the 
hands of his enemies. Matilda sent him in chains to 
Bristol, while she advanced upon London, where she 
was received with the loudest acclamations of joy, 
and immediately crowned. But Matilda, who was not 
gifted with a greater share of discretion than her rival, 
excited so much disgust among all classes, that within 
the short space of six weeks she found it necessary to 
flee for her life, and sustained soon afterwards a signal 
defeat near Winchester, where her brother Robert, earl 
of Gloucester, was made prisoner. The earl was more 
mercifully dealt with on this occasion than perhaps he 
had reason to expect, considering the hands into which 
he had fallen. He was set at liberty in exchange for 
Stephen, whom the prelates, and many of the nobles, 
again received as their king, and who renewed the 
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struggle with fresh ardour, and in some respects with 
better fortune. : 

The flames of civil war which were thus rekindled, 
continued to smoulder rather than to burn, up to the 
close of 1146. In that year, the queen’s cause suf- 
fered a severe blow by the death of Robert; and the 
queen herself, hopeless of success, withdrew in the 
year following into Normandy. Yet Stephen, on 
whom experience would appear to have been wasted, 
contrived, by renewed attacks on the clergy, to render 
himself odious at home; while Henry, the son of his 
rival, now grown to man’s estate, was enlarging his 
power, and adding to his renown on the continent. 
The latter prince, after visiting his uncle the King of 
Scots, and receiving from his hands the honour of knight- 
hood, was, by his mother’s consent, established in the 
government of Normandy, to which, on the decease of 
his father Geoffrey, in the subsequent year, he added 
Anjou and Maine. But that which, more than any 
other arrangement, established his claim to be regarded 
as a powerful monarch, was his marriage with Eleanor 
of Poictou, the repudiated wife of Louis the Seventh, 
and the mistress, in her own 1ight, of the fair duchy of 
Aquitaine. With the power of all these provinces to 
support him, it is not to be wondered at, if he became 
an object of great alarm to Stephen; whose son the 
archbishop of Canterbury had refused to anoint to 
the succession, though compeiled to seek, in conse- 
quence, an asylum beyond sea. Nor were Stephen's 
fears groundless. Henry, well aware of the state 
of public feeling in England, carried over an army 
into that country, and being joined by numerous 
adherents, obtained some advantages over Stephen's 
troops in a skirmish near Malmesbury. But the death 
of Eustace, which occurred at this juncture, produced 
such an effect upon Stephen’s mind, that he accepted 
of the mediatorial offices of the archbishop and of the 
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biskep of Winchester. By the management of these 
ei & treaty was concluded, which secured to 

phen, for the term of his natural life, the peaceable 
possession of the throne, and recognising in Henry the 
right of succession, made over to Stephen's son, Wil- 
liam, his hereditary earldom of Boulogne, and other 
ample estates and dignities within the kingdom of 
England. 

To this arrangement the barons signified their 
assent, by taking the oath of prospective allegiance to 
Henry, who returned soon afterwards to his duchy of 
Normandy, carrying with him the respect and esteem 
of the English. THe was not long kept out of his 
reversional monarchy; for on the 25th of October, 
1154, Stephen died after a stormy, and a worse than 
unprofitable reign, of nineteen years’ duration. '”° 
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HENRY THE SECOND. 


Henry tae Sxconp, first monarch of the house of 
Plantagenet, was engaged in besieging the castle of 
one of his mutinous Norman barons, when intelligence 
of the death of Stephen reached him. Secure in the 
justice of his cause, and resting not incautiously on 
the good-will of the people, he did not abandon his 
enterprise, but continued to push his approaches till 
the castle fell, and then set out for England. He was 
received with unbounded enthusiasm, and gave to his 
subjects, by the tenour of his early proceedings, reason 
to expect that their joy would not be converted into 
sadness. It was stated some time ago, that Stephen, 
in order to maintain his disputed authority, had taken 
into his pay numerous bands of foreigners, chiefly 
Flemings, who, under the denomination of Reyters, or- 
Ruiters, lived, wherever they went, at free quarters, 
and committed upon the peaceable inhabitants the 
most disgraceful outrages. Actuated at the same time 
by a desire to secure partisans, Stephen had permitted 
such of the barons as avowed an adhesion to his cause, 
to erect castellated mansions, under the pretext of forti- 
fying themselves against the attacks of their enemies, 
but in reality, to ensure an immunity in the perpetra- 
tion of plunder. Henry no sooner mounted the throne, 
than he dismissed his predecessor's mercenaries, and took 
measures to wrest from the nobles their much abused 
strong-holds. He succeeded in this bold enterprise 
with less difficulty than might have been anticipated; he 
called in the debased coin which Stephen had put 
into circulation ; he resumed many of the improvident 
benefactions which had been made both to monasteries 
and individuals, and, by adding to the privileges cf 
the royal boroughs, laid the foundation of that system 
of popular representation, which has grown up to be 
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the grand palladium of public liberty throughout the 
empire. £.° ° ¢&' 

Like all other princes who derived their descent 
from the Conqueror, Henry spent a large portion of his 
time on the continent, where, indeed, his influence was 
very great, and his presence continually demanded. 
Master, in the right of his father, of Anjou, Touraine, 
and Maine, deriving from his mother the extensive 
duchy of Normandy, and receiving as his wife’s dower, 
the counties of Guienne, Poictou, Xaintonge, Auvergne, 
Perigord, Angoumois, and the Limousin, Henry, though 
in the language of the day, a feudatory of the French 
crown, possessed a Yegree of influence in France, not 
less potent than that of the monarch to whom he 
owed allegiance. It is not to be wondered at, if, 
under such circumstances, Louis the Seventh should 
have entertained a violent jealousy of his vassal, or 
that finding him set up a new claim to the earldom of 
Nantes and Toulouse, he should have resisted him to 
the utmost of his power. Nevertheless, the former of 
these dignities was secured without bloodshed, by the 
skilful diplomacy of one who was destined, a few 
years afterwards, to appear in a widely different cha- 
racter ; while for the attainment of the latter, a way 
appeared to be paved by the adjustment of a contract of 
marriage between the infant children of the rival mo- 
narchs. Before taking any notice of the consequences 
which followed this engagement, it will be necessary 
to say a few words, touching the remarkable man 
by whom it was proposed, and, to a certain extent, 
carried through. * ' 

Thomas Becket, the son of Gilbert Becket, a pains- 
taking trader of the city of London, received the 
rudiments of his education under the canons of Merton, 
and afterwards pursued his studies in the schools of 
the metropolis, of Paris, and of Oxford. There is a 
romantic legend, relative to the circumstances attending 
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his birth, which, whether it be true or false, seems to 
demand repetition. The chronicles of his times 
relate, that his father, Gilbert, in the prosecution of 
his calling, followed the English army to Palestine, 
where, with a single servant, named Richard, he fell 
into the hands of the infidels, and became the slave of 
a rich Mussulman. The Mussulman had a daughter, 
who was permitted to converse freely with the captive, 
and, as a matter of course, conceived an affection for 
him, which she displayed by furnishing him with the 
means of escape, under the assurance that she would 
be the companion of his flight. But Gilbert, by what 
causes controlled does not appear, found it impossible 
to carry the lady with him ; and flying alone returned 
in safety to London. Meanwhile, the faithful girl, 
eluding the vigilance of her father, fled also, and 
though entirely ignorant of the English language, 
made her way, by a frequent repetition of the word 
London, to the capital of the English monarchy. 
Here, again, she was as much at a loss as ever; for, 
in addition to the word London, her vocabulary 
retained only the name of her lover, which, however, 
she continued to pronounce, till public curiosity became 
excited. Gilbert himself was in due time made 
aware of the circumstance. It would have been con- 
trary to the manners of those romantic times had he 
failed to unravel the mystery. He hastened to his 
mistress, was joyfully recognised by her, and imme- 
diately made her his wife. +: 

The fruit of this union was Thomas, whom, as soon 
as he attained to a proper age, Theobald, archbishop of 
Canterbury, received into his family. To a handsome 
person and an agreeable address, Thomas Becket 
added talents of the highest order, and an insatiable 
thirst for knowledge. He became, in consequence, a 
great favourite with his patron, who, after raising him 
to the dignity of provost of Beverley, and _ Drees 
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him to prebends in fhe churches of Lincoln und St, 
Paul's, conferred upon him, as soon as it fell vacant, the 
archdeaconry of Canterbury. This was followed by an 
imtroduction to the king, who, not less than the arch- 
bishop, was delighted with his erudition and address, 
and appointed him, in succession, chancellor of the 
kingdom, tutor to the prince, warden of ‘the Tower of 
London, and lord of Berkhamstead Castle, and the 
honour of Eye. From that time forth, Becket lived 
on the most familiar and friendly footmg with his 
royal master; not a few of whose wise proceedings, at 
the commencement of his reign, are attributed, by the 
monkish writers, to the counsels of his chancellor. 

One of the most important services which Becket 
had an opportunity to perform, was the arrangement 
of the contract alluded to in a former paragraph, by 
which Margaret, the eldest daughter of Louis, became 
affianced, in her infancy, to Henry, the eldest soa of 
the king of England, then a child of three years old. 
That Henry expected to secure, by this marriage, the 
succession of his son to the throne of France is quite 
certain; for Bouis had no male issue, and the Salic law, 
which prohibits females from inheriting crowns, was 
in those days, either unknown or disregarded. But 
it soon appeared, that whatever the remote effects of 
this utiion might be, the jarring interests which held 
the two princes asunder, were not to be immediately 
cancelled. The death of Queen Eleanor’s father, who 
had mortgaged his duchy of Toulouse, to Raymond, 
earl of St. Gilles, led Henry, in right of his wife, to 
lay claim to it, and Raymond, resisting the claim, found 
a willing supporter im his liege lord, the king of 
France. Henry made haste to assemble an army, in 
which, by the advice of Becket, he dispensed with the 
persona] attendance of his barons and their retainers, 
and accepted, in lieu of it, a seutage or pecuniary 
composition, calculated at the rate of three pounds in 
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England, and on the continent of forty shillings, on 
each knight's fee. With the money thus obtained, he 
armed 20,000 mercenary soldiers, and conducted the 
war with great vigour, his chancellor following him to 
the field, and setting an example, on all eas of 
impetuous courage and cool intrepidity. 

An act of forbearance on Henry's part, which alone 
secured Louis from captivity within the walls of Tou- 
louse, induced that prince to desire a conference, to 
which Henry readily agreed. But the good under- 
standing which followed, received, ere long, a fresh 
interruption, by the union of Louis, on the demise 
of his queen, Constantia, with the daughter of the 
Earl of Blois, the deadly enemy of the house of Plan- 
tagenet. Henry became suspicious that the influence 
of his rival would be exerted to break off the contract 
into which the young people had entered ; he therefore 
got the infant princess into his power, and command- 
ing the marriage ceremony to be performed, possessed 
himself of the castles which had been promised as her 
dower. An immediate rupture with Louis was the 
consequence ; but before much blood had been spilt, 
the interference of Pope Alexander the Third, whom 
both monarchs acknowledged in preference to his rival, 
Octavius, brought about the appearance, at least, of a 
second reconciliation *, ° 

The conclusion of this petty war, for it deserves no 
more sounding appellation, left Henry, to all appear- 
ance, one of the most puissant monarchs in Europe. 
Discordant as the materials were which composed his 
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* The young reader may be informed, that at this time 
there were two candidates for the papal throne, Alexander, 
for whom twenty-three cardinals had voted, and whom the 
kings of England and France acknowledged; and Octavius, 
who had received the suffrages of only three cardinals, and 
ai mainly on the support of the Emperor Frederic Bar- 
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foreign dominions, he contrived by the vigour of his 
administration, and in some degree by the terror of his 
name, to preserve them in tranquillity. At home, 
again, his authority was all but absolute; for the Welsh 
princes, after an abortive effort at resistance, consented 
to become his tributaries ; and of his lay barons, there 
was not one whom he failed to reduce to a state of 
complete dependence. Still there was a power within 
the realm, of which he could not but dread the growth, 
and with which he had, hitherto, been restrained from 
coming into collision, rather by the influence of private 
feeling, than by any sense of public duty or personal 
hazard. The limits of this history will not admit of 
a sketch, however meagre, of the measures pursued by 
the clergy of the Church of Rome, to render their 
authority every where independent, and eventually 
superior to that of the civil magistrate. In England, 
as has been shown, the struggle began in the days of 
St. Dunstan ; and continued ever after to be prosecuted, 
on both sides, with unabating perseverance. Under 
the second sovereign of the Norman line, the clergy 
succeeded in effecting the establishment of ecclesi- 
astical courts, before which alone they consented to 
be tried, and in which members of their own body 
presided. This arrangement, accompanied as it was 
by the abandonment of the right of investiture by the 
sovereign, threw almost all authority over ecclesiastical 
persons and property, into the hands of the pope; and 
encouraged his agents to pursue their encroachments 
still further, for which ample opportunities were not 
wanting. The necessity of manifesting the depth of a 
sinner's repentance, by the performance of some act of 
open penance, was a doctrine of long standing; and, 
when not abused, productive of the best effects. The 
clergy now ventured to commute all penances for 
pecuniary donations, and raised from the sins of the 
people a prodigious revenue. This was followed by 
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fresh arrangements, each of them more than another 
favourable to the independence of the ecclesiastical 
power. Not civil cases only, but criminal, in which 
clerks might chance to be parties, were now carried 
for decision into the bishops’ courts, where the heaviest 
punishment awarded amounted only to deposition, 
and the more common penalties implied no more 
than censure. In a word, matters were gradually 
driven to a point, whence retrogression by either party 
seemed impracticable, except by a total abandonment 
of all the principles for which it had previously con- 
tended. ° ‘ 

Henry the Second was attached to Theobald, arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, by strong ties of personal friend- 
ship. The latter had refused, at a critical moment, to 
place the crown of England on the head of Stephen’s 
son Eustace; a service which Henry rated as it deserved, 
and never afterwards forgot. Though, therefore, he 
viewed the encroachments of the clergy with distaste, 
he abstained, during Theobald’s primacy, from opposing 
them ; being influenced by the entreaties of that prelate, 
and disinclined to offend him. It was, however, his 
fixed determination to bring matters back, sooner or 
later, to their original state; and the death of Theobald 
appearing to offer a convenient opportunity, he hasted 
to seize it. With this view, he made choice of Becket to 
be Theobald’s successor. In every office which he had 
as yet filled, the chancellor had shown himself an able 
and a willing promoter of his sovereign’s views ; and 
not doubting that he would be equally compliant in his 
new station, Henry announced to him his intention 
of conferring upon him the primacy. It is said of 
Becket, that being at Falaise at the time, and dressed 
in the gay attire of a courtier, he looked with a smile 
upon his gaudy mantle, and observed, that he had not 
much the appearance of an archbishop, and that he 
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should find it difficult to persuade his brother church~ 
men to the contrary. “ But, sire,” continued the chan- 
cellor, “if you be serious, I must beg to decline the 
preferment, because it will be impossible for me to 
perform the duties of that appointment, and at the same 
time retain my benefactor’s favour.” Henry, however, 
would take no denial, so Becket passed over to Eng- 
land, where, being elected by the unanimous suffrages 
of the monks of Canterbury, he was ordained priest one 
day, consecrated as bishop the next, and enthroned 
with great pomp and ceremony in the metropolitical 
church of Canterbury. ° 

From the hour of his installation as primate of all 
England, the whole tenour of Becket’s life and conver- 
sation underwent a change. The parade and luxury 
in which he had previously indulged, were Jaid aside. 
He became grave in his deportment, abstemious in his 
diet, plain, almost to coarseness, in his dress,—and 
extravagant only in the amount of his charities, which 
were extended far and wide. To maintain the rights 
of the church, and defend the privileges of the clergy, 
was now his principal study, and it were unjust to 
deny, that to it he freely sacrificed all objects of 
lesser importance. It has been said that Becket, while 
chancellor, had advised more than one measure by 
which the revenues of the church might be rendered 
available to the necessities of the state. He became 
now a strenuous advocate of principles diametrically 
the reverse, and on the plea, that property once con- 
ceded to the church could never be lawfully withdrawn, 
he summoned the Earl of Clare to surrender the 
barony of Tunbridge, which, though it had been in his 
family ever since the conquest, belonged in the Anglo- 
Saxon times to the see of Canterbury. This proceeding, 
as well as the presentation of a priest to a living of 
which one of the royal tenants was patron, gave great 
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umbrage to Henry, and induced him to hurry forward a 
contest, which he was now convinced could not be 
avoided. / 

The least defensible of the many privileges set up 
by the ecclesiastical courts, was that which claimed for 
them the right of adjudicating in criminal cases. Henry 
resolved to commence hostilities by an attack upon 
that,—and the atrocious guilt of a clerk in Worcester- 
shire, who, after debauching a gentleman’s daughter, had 
murdered her father, furnished him with an excellent 
opportunity. The king demanded that the criminal 
should be given up for trial before one of his own 
judges; Becket pleaded the privileges of the church; 
and the better to secure the person of the delinquent, 
caused him to be arrested, and thrown into an episcopal 
prison. Henry instantly summoned an assembly of all 
the prelates of England, and put to them the following 
question: Whether they were willing to submit to the 
ancient laws and customs of the country? They replied 
with one consent, that they were willing, saving their 
own order. Irritated by this evasion, the king, besides 
demanding from the archbishop the surrender of the 
castles of Eye and Berkhamstead, summoned another 
great council of the clergy and nobility at Clarendon, 
to whom he submitted the important point at issue, 
with the view of determining the exact boundaries of 
their several jurisdictions. 

The assembly at Clarendon seems to have been one 
of the most considerable of those, which, under the 
title of the great council of the nation, had met since 
the Norman conquest. Of the constitution, and even 
of the extent of the powers of these councils, it is not 
easy to speak with confidence; but that among the 
Jatter was numbered the right of enacting laws for the 
king’s subjects, the proceedings of this particular 
assembly demonstrate. Sixteen regulations were drawn 
up by a committee, and passed and approved of by the 
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meeting at large, of the most important of which the 
* following is the substance. That clergymen, accused of 
crimes against the laws, should be tried in the civil 
courts; that laymen should not be tried in the spiritual 
courts, except by legal and reputable witnesses ; that 
the king should be the final judge in ecclesiastical and 
spiritual appeals; that the archbishops and bishops 
should be regarded as barons, and bound, like others of 
their rank, to contribute to the public burdens; that no 
ecclesiastical person should quit the kingdom except by 
license from the king, and that goods forfeited to the 
king should not be protected in churches and church- 
yards; that all ecclesiastical dignities should be in the 
king’s hands; and that his ecclesiastical tenants in 
capite* should follow the king’s customs, and sue and 
be sued before the king’s judges. To these, which were 
called the Constitutions of Clarendon, the bishops were 
required to affix their signatures, and all, including 
Becket himself, who made no secret of his chagrin, 
obeyed the command. ° 
Had the papal throne been filled at this time by a man 
of less firmness than Alexander, or had there existed 
any cordiality in the relations between Henry and the 
king of France, the church would have doubtless been 
brought under the complete dominion of the state, with 
what results, whether for good or evil, may, when we look 
to the utter barbarism of the age, admit of a question. 
As it was, the pope, though still a fugitive in Trance, 
peremptorily refused to sanction the Constitutions of 
Clarendon. There needed only some such assurance, 
that in resisting them he would not stand alone, to en- 
courage Becket to return into the career of contumacy 
from which he had with extreme reluctance swerved. 
He retracted his consent to the Constitutions, redoubled 
his austerities, and even refused to perform any part of 
his sacerdotal functions, till he had obtained absolution 
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from the pope. Henry’s wrath was kindled. He 
began a series of prosecutions, against which the primate 
found himself unable to bear up; and from which, 
neither submission nor remonstrance sufficed to divert 
the sovereign. At last, Becket, after solemnly per- 
forming mass, proceeded to the king’s palace, arrayed 
in his archiepiscopal vestments, and bearing a cross in 
his hand. Even this availed him nothing; so believing 
that his life was insecure, he disguised himself as a 
monk, and fled to Flanders. He was well received by 
the earl, cordially greeted by the king of France, 
and obtained a comfortable asylum in the abbey of 
Pontigny, one of the most magnificent ecclesiastical 
establishments in Burgundy. / 

The flight of Becket, and the countenance which he 
received from Henry’s great rivals and hereditary 
encmies, served for a time to widen the breach. The 
king of England, besides formally sequestrating the 
prelate’s estates, sent all his relatives and dependants, to 
the number of four hundred, into banishment; and 
exacted from them an oath, that they would join their 
chief, and subsist at his expense. Such an oath the 
pope readily annulled, while the archbishop proceeded 
to excommunicate by name all the king’s ministers, 
with the nobles and prelates, particularly the bishops of 
London and Salisbury, who had shown themselves 
most forward in the king’s service. No sooner was 
Henry made aware of this, than he arresteg the pay- 
ment of Peter’s pence, forbade, under heavy penalties, 
all appeals to the pope and to the archbishop, and 
denounced the punishment of death against any one 
who should bring over, from either of them, an interdict 
against the kingdom. This was a bold proceeding ; it 
amounted, in point of fact, to a change im the established 
religion of the country; a measure for which the minds 
of men were not yet ripe; and Henry, in consequence, 
soon began to discover that his authority was shaken to 
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its base. He accordingly gave evidence of seeking a 
yeconciliation, which the adverse party was too prudent 
to decline. After repeated evasions on both sides, the 
archbishop was reinstated in the domains belonging te 
his see, under a pledge, that the sentence issued against 
the courtier bishops and statesmen would be revoked ; 
and that he would continue to exercise his rights under 
the same restrictions to which his predecessors were liable. | 

‘che return of Becket to the see of Canterbury 
resembled more the triumphal procession of a con- 
queror, than the journey of a Christian bishop from a 
place of exile to his home. Crowds of people of all 
ranks and degrees attended him, and he was welcomed 
back with a degree of adulation of which it would be 
difficult to form an adequate conception. He beheld in 
this only an inducement to go forward in the career 
of ecclesiastical ambition on which he had entered. 
During his absence on the continent, the archbishop of 
York had crowned the king’s eldest son Henry. Him 
the primate placed, without delay, under the ban of 
excommunication, which he extended to the bishops of 
London and Salisbury, and to all the most obnoxious 
among his personal enemies. The degraded prelates 
hastened to Normandy, where the king chanced to be 
at the moment, and, not without cause, uttered heavy 
complaints against the arrogance and treachery of the 
primate. Henry was deeply affected. “To what a 
miserable state am I reduced,” said he, “ when I cannot 
be at rest in my own realm, by reason of only one 
priest; there 1s no one to deliver me out of my troubles.” 
Rash words these, and rashly were they interpreted. 
William de Tracey, Hugh de Mireville, Kichard Britto, 
and Reginald Fitzurse, four knights of distinguished 
degree, by whom they chanced to be overheard, in- 
stantly quitted the court, and made no halt till they 
reached Canterbury, where the archbishop had esta- 
blished his residence. They hurried to his house, 
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required him, in no measured language, to withdraw 
his sentence, and to take the fealty-oaths to his liege 
lord the king; and on his refusing to comply, retired, 
with open threats, that he should ere long have cause 
to repent his obstinacy. That day they rushed upon 
him while preparing to celebrate vespers in the cathe- 
dral,—a duty from which neither the entreaties of 
the monks, nor his own sense of impending danger, 
could hold him back. ‘“ Where is the traitor?’ shouted 
Tracey, “where is the archbishop?” “I am here,” 
replied Becket, who stood before the altar of St. Bene- 
dict, “no traitor, but the archbishop.” ‘ Come hither,” 
rejoined the fiery knight, while he seized him by 
the sleeve, “ thou art a prisoner.” Becket’s cheeks 
flushed, as, turning a deaf ear to such as advised flight, 
he withdrew his arm with a force which caused Tracey 
to stagger. “ What meancth this, William,” said he 
firmly, “I have done thee many pleasures; and comest 
thou with armed men into my church?” “ Thou canst 
not live any longer,” cried Fitzurse. ‘“‘ Be it so,” was 
the answer of the fearless prelate; “‘ Iam ready now, 
or at any other time, to die for my God, in defence of 
the liberties of the church.” As he uttered these words, 
the archbishop scized Tracey by the surcoat, and threw 
him back with such violence as to bring him almost to 
the ground. It was the act of a moment, and in a 
moment it was terribly requited. The assassins closed 
upon him, and while he bent his head in prayer, they 
cut him down with many blows, and scattered his brains 
jn savage triumph upon the pavement. ° 

Great and universal was the consternation produced 
by the report of this murder, but upon no one did it 
produce a more powerful effect than upon Henry. He 
shut himself up in his chamber three whole days, during 
which he neither ate nor drank. nor had the smallest 
communication with his counsellors. At the end of 
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that period he came forth, and despatched an embassy 
to the pope; who refused at first to hold with the 
individuals composing it, any communication; and con- 
sented to restrict his censures to the actual perpe- 
trators of the crime, only on the understanding, that the 
king would submit to any penance which might be im- 
posed on him by legates appointed to inquire especially 
into the case. The king undertook, moreover, to pardon 
the companions of the archbishop, to restore to the 
see of Canterbury all its ancient possessions, to take 
up arms within three years in defence of the Holy 
Land, and to abandon all the customs which could be 
shown to have originated in his days. Nevertheless, he 
was too politic to meet the legates in person, or to be 
seen by his subjects in the attitude of a criminal under 
trial. Ee passed over to England, and embarked imme- 
diately on an enterprise, of little moment at the time, 
but in the highest degree important, because of the 
results which have accrued from it. 

In the course of this history allusion has more than 
once been made to the state of Ireland, both as respects 
the primitive origin of its inhabitants, and the degree of 
intercourse which they maintained with the neigh- 
bouring island of Great Britain. It has been shown 
that the Irish, like the Britons, were of Celtic descent ; 
and that at the period of the Roman invasion they were 
not less barbarous than other Celts, we have the best 
reason to conclude. Civilization, indeed, appears to have 
made considerable progress in England before it began 
to show itself in Ireland, where institutions, probably 
common in earlier times to both countries, continued 
to exist long after they had ceased to hold good else- 
where. It is a remarkable fact, however, that litera- 
ture, though introduced so lately as the fifth century, 
made, for a time, a chief home for itself in that island. 
We have seen that to Irish scholars, and Irish ecclesi- 
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astics, several of the Anglo-Saxon kings of England 
were indebted for the means of conveying instruction 
to their own subjects; and there are a thousand proofs 
besides, to which it is not necessary in this place to 
advert, that during three centuries, both literature and 
religion were more zealously cultivated in Ireland than 
in any other country of Europe. « ¢ * 

The arrival of the Northmen occasioned here, as it did 
elsewhere, a total interruption to all the arts of civilized. 
life. Traversing the island from shore to shore, and 
carrying fire and sword wherever they went, they com- 
pelled the natives to seek a rude shelter among the 
forests and morasses,— where all other cares were 
gradually merged in those of providing for the daily 
subsistence of themselves and their families. A second 
barbarism necessarily arose, scarcely less repulsive than 
that which had of old overspread the land,—when 
every petty chief assumed the privileges of royalty, and 
extended his authority over those among his neigh- 
bours, whom he found himself in a condition to subdue. 
It is true, that the people asserted the right of electing 
their own chiefs, whom they chose for the most part, 
though neither invariably, nor as a matter of justice, 
from the family of the reigning prince; but the question 
itself was far more frequently decided by the swords 
of the claimants, than by the opinion of the states in 
council assembled. This, together with the law of gavel- 
kind,—which, dividing a man’s inheritance equally 
among his sons, must, in the course of a few genera- 
tions, fritter away into shreds the largest imaginable 
estates,—-kept the Irish in a state of constant excitement 
and fluctuation, hindered the princes from applying 
any share of their energies to improve the condition 
of their subjects, and caused the subjects to become, 
year by year, less capable of improvement. In the 
eleventh century, by far the least rude among the natives 
of Ireland were the descendants of the Danes and 
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Norwegians, who had established themselves in towns 
and villages by the sea-shore. 3 / - : 
Both William the Conqueror, and Henry the First, 
appear to have meditated the subjection of Ireland, 
though circumstances hindered them equally from 
carrying their design into execution. That was reserved 
for the second Henry, who obtained from Pope Adrian 
the Third, a grant of the possessions of a people who 
professed, indeed, the Christian faith, but were by 
him summarily treated as infidels, because their clergy 
owed no obedience to the mandates of the see of Rome. 
Some time prior to the date of Henry's accession, a 
series of quarrels among the petty chieftains of Ire- 
land had ended in the partition of the island into 
five considerable principalities. These were Leinster, 
Meath, Munster, Ulster, and Connaught; among the 
sovereigns of which there was always one, who main- 
tained over his fellows the same species of superiority 
which the Bretwalda was accustomed to exercise over 
the Saxon monarchs of England. It chanced that 
one of these, Dermot M‘Murrough, king of Leinster, 
carried off the wife of O’Ruarc, the king of Meath. 
Application was promptly made to Turlogh O’Connor, 
then chief among the princes, and the forces of Con- 
naught being joined to those of Meath, the ravisher was 
overthrown, and driven into exile. He hastened to 
Guienne, where Henry chanced to be ;—made an offer of 
holding his crown as a vassal of the English monarch, 
and received, in return, letters patent, empowering him 
to employ in his service such of Henry’s subjects as 
might be disposed toengage. There were, at this time, 
three barons residing in the vicinity of Bristol, all of 
them ruined in fortune, and seriously damaged in repu- 
tation, namely, Richard de Clare, surnamed Strongbow, 
earl of Pembroke, and the brothers Robert Fitz Ste- 
phen and Maurice Fitz Gerald. These agreed to assist 
king Dermot, on the condition that Strongbow, after 
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marrying his daughter, should be declared heir to the 
crown, and that to the other two, ample possessions 
should be awarded out of the territories which they 
undertook to conquer. In the spring of 1169, they 
accordingly landed, at the head of a handful of knights, 
and in the course of a few months restored Dermot to 
all of which his enemies had deprived him. The 
ambition of the Irish prince was now roused; he aimed 
at nothing less than the conquest of the whole island, 
and he had well-nigh succeeded, through the superior 
arms and address of his allies, when death cut short his 
career. Strongbow instantly mounted the throne, and 
exercised, for, a brief space, the authority of king of 
Treland. Hd ce - S . ¢ 

To defeat the natives wherever he met them in the 
field, to reduce their towns, and to maintain them 
when reduced, all these were to Strongbow operations of 
triflmg difficulty. He and his followers, clad in coats of 
mail, fought against brave but naked savages, and victory 
invariably inclined to the side of discipline, and so 
marked a superiority in the means of aggression. But 
when Henry, who had at first despised the exploits of 
his subjects, began to exhibit symptoms of jealousy, 
Strongbow saw that it was time for him to act an 
humbler part. He laid the ensigns of royalty at his 
master’s feet, and surrendering Dublin, with all the 
castles and harbours in his possession, offered to hold 
the rest of Ireland as a tenant in chief of the English 
crown. Henry was satisfied; and, glad of the opportu- 
nity which such an enterprise offered, of diverting the 
minds of the people from the late catastrophe, he 
gathered together a body of troops, with which he 
embarked at Milford Haven, on board of a fleet of 
five hundred sail, and on the 17th of October, 1171, 
landed at Waterford. 

The conquests achieved by Henry in person, were 
neither extensive nor important. The spirit of the 
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Trish was indeed broken, and four out of the five prin- 
Cipalities gave in a nominal submission. But beyond 
the limits of a few sea-port towns, and of the garrisons 
which he established at various points, his authority can 
scarcely be said to have been recognised. He found the 
island, moreover, so thoroughly barbarous, that only 
the more desperate among the Welsh and Norman 
nobles could be induced to settle there; and as these 
went over rather for purposes of plunder than to seek 
@ permanent residence, no benefit accrued from their 
presence. Henry was recalled from Dublin early in 
the spring of 1172. He left his new lordship appa- 
rently in quiet, under the management of Earl Richard, 
who was succeeded, a few years later, by a distinguished 
knight, Hugh de Lacey; but he left also the seeds of 
discontent everywhere sown. These came gradually 
to perfection, and a warfare began, which, lasting to 
the times of Elizabeth and her successor, hindered 
Ireland from adding, in any solid degree, to the strength 
or importance of England. ‘3 fern Pe oo; 

Confident in the accession of populdrity which the 
conquest of Ireland had secured to him, Henry no 
longer hesitated to meet the Pope's legates, who were 
soon taught to feel that the moment had passed away 
when it would be wise to push the pretensions of the 
Holy See to an extreme. A reconciliation accordingly 
took place, on terms the reverse of disadvantageous to 
the king, who, though he permitted the Constitutions 
of Clarendon to fall into the shade, laid claim to all the 
prerogatives which had been enjoyed by the most 
powerful of his predecessors. This was all that seemed 
wanting, in order to place him on the pinnacle of human 
prosperity: nevertheless, there existed, within the 
bosom of his own family, ample sources of uneasiness, 
which it required but the tion of a few trivial 
causes to bring into play. Mast. 

Henry's offspring was numerous. “He had four sons, 
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Henry, Richard, Geoffrey, and John, to each of whom 
he designed to bequeath a portion of his empire. He 
appointed the first to be his successor in the kingdom 
of England, in the duchy of Normandy, and in the 
counties of Anjou, Maine, and Touraine; the second 
was invested with Guienne and Poictou; the third, in 
right of his wife, inherited Brittany; while the new 
conquest of Ireland was destined to form an appanage 
for the fourth. The better to insure the fulfilment of 
these dispositions, he caused llenry to be crowned in his 
own lifetime; and, though at first averse to the mea- 
sure, permitted, in the end, his consort Margaret to be 
associated with him in the ceremony. So great a dis- 
play of power on the part of the English monarch, 
gave to the neighbouring princes excessive umbrage. 
They sct themselves to the task of devising measures 
for its dismemberment; and they found in the king's 
sons, already influenced by the intrigues of their 
mother, ready instruments of mischief. That wretched 
woman, of whose early profligacies some notice has 
been taken, became, in her latter years, a slave to 
jealousy; and for the purpose of avenging the wrongs 
which she believed herself to suffer, stirred up her own 
children to rebel against her husband. Henry, on the 
refusal of the king to divide with him his authority, 
fled to the court of France: he was followed, soon after- 
wards, by Richard and Geoffrey; and the whole, sup- 
ported by Louis, by the earl of Flanders, and the king 
of Scotland, raised the standard of revolt, and waged 
war against their father. / g 4° «« ‘ 

Henry's government had been sevtre, and the know- 
ledge that it was also equitable, sufficed not to reconcile 
to it a fierce and dissolute nobility. Multitudes of the 
barons, both in England and elsewhere, joined the ranks 
of the insurgents, who ravaged Gascony, threw Brittany 
into confusion, and devastated the richest counties in 


the south of England. At the same time the F:ench 
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and the Flemings poured into Normandy, where they 
reduced several places of strength; while William the 
Lion, king of Scotland, broke over the border, and car- 
ried fire and sword through Northumberland. It is 
said by the monkish writers, that Henry saw, in those 
dangers which threatened him, the finger of God; and 
that, in order to appease that Heaven which he had 
so grievously offended, he resolved on doing penance at 
the tomb of Becket. Whether such were really his 
feelings, or whether he desired only to conciliate the 
clergy, and through them to secure the good-will of the 
people, the result was the same. He made a humi- 
liating pilgrimage to the church of Canterbury, sub- 
mitted his naked shoulders to the lash of the monks, 
and, having obtained plenary absolution, departed full 
of hopes, which were not destined to be overthrown. 
On all sides his arms triumphed. The king of Scotland, 
having rashly separated from his army, was, with a 
hundred knights, surprised and taken prisoner by 
Ralph de Glanville. The mutinous barons, both at 
home and abroad, were defeated; Henry himself com- 
pelled the French and Flemings to raise the siege of 
Rouen, and his sons were reduced to the necessity of 
craving a pardon, which was freely granted. On the 
28th of September, 1174, a pacification was concluded 
at Falaise, and the rebel princes, besides securing a 
general amnesty for their adherents, were reinstated in 
the honours and dignities which they formerly held. 
Two of the king’s enemies, and only two, were treated 
with harshness, while from William of Scotland was 
exacted, as the price of his liberation, an acknowledg- 
ment of vassalage, together with the surrender of the 
castles of Edinburgh, Stirling, Berwick, Roxburgh, and 
Jedburgh. /f 

Almost for the first time, since his accession to the 
throne, Henry now found himself at peace with all the 
world, and at leisure to follow up certain judicial 
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reforms which he had long meditated. He divided 
England into six circuits, not very dissimilar to those 
which prevail at the present time, and causing itinerant 
judges to pass through them at stated periods, brought 
home justice, as it were, to every man’s door. He 
modified, though he did not venture to abolish, the 
laws of ordeal, and paved the way for the general 
adoption of juries, by permitting an appeal from the 
wager of battle to the decisions of the grand assize. 
He passed a law which prohibited the goods of the vassal 
from being seized for the debts of the lord; and ordered 
that the vassal’s rents should be paid, not to the bank- 
rupt lord himself, but to his creditors. The pecuniary 
commutation for crimes, which had begun to fall gra- 
dually into disrepute, he abolished; and enacted severe 
penalties against robbery, murder, false coining, and 
arson. Nevertheless, he continued in full force the 
iniquitous fo.est-laws, and was rigorous in the exaction 
of his dues,—requiring the judges of circuit to investi- 
gate narrowly every claim which held out even a remote 
prospect of bringing in money to the king’s exchequer. 
That his reputation for justice stood high, however, 
there requires no other proof than is manifested by the 
readiness with which foreign princes sought, and were 
guided by his decisions. The rival kings of Spain, 
Alphonso of Castile and Sanchez of Navarre, chose him 
for umpire; and both they and their nobles received 
his award with implicit deference. §-. .! - 
From these important labours Henry ¥ was suddenly 
called away, by the alarming intelligence that Jerusalem 
had been taken by the Saracens, and that a new crusade 
to recover the holy city was proclaimed. Whether he 
would have assumed the cross in person, may, perhaps, 
admit of a doubt; for he was a cautious as well as a 
brave prince,—but ere measures could be taken to 
enro] an army, he became involved in new difficulties 
L 2 
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at home. His second son, Richard, a fiery and turbu- 
lent youth, refused to do homage to his brother for 
the duchy of Aquitaine. The brother resented this, and 
a civil war ensued, which ended, at last, in a general 
combination of the princes, and the march of their 
adherents against the king their father. While prose- 
cuting this unnatural contest, Henry, the eldest of the 
four, was seized with a mortal illness, and died, over- 
whelmed with remorse. His death dissolved the con- 
federacy; and as it was followed soon after by that of 
Geoffrey, the hazard of a renewed combination appeared 
remote. But the case was not so. Philip of France, 
the son and successor of Louis, contrived to work upon 
the irritable mind of Richard, and drove him on to 
another and more serious attack upon the sovereignty of 
his father. On this occasion fortune declared in 
favour of the insurgents. Henry was worsted in 
numerous encounters; castle after castle was wrested 
from him; and he was compelled, in the end, to accept 
a pacification on terms dictated by the rebels. Among 
other conditions, he agreed to grant a general pardon 
to the nobles who served against him under Richard’s 
banner. The list was shown to him, and he beheld 
prominent among the names of the rebels, that of his 
youngest and favourite son John. Ilenry’s heart sank 
within him. He fell into a raging fever, and after 
pouring out a malediction upon his children, which he 
could not be prevailed upon to retract, died at the castle 
of Chinon, near Nancy, in the fifty-eighth year of his 
age, and thirty-fifth of his reign. 2f Uc ts ' tos 
Henry the Second has sometimes been™described 
as not only the most powerful and accomplished prince 
of his age, but as a man whose character, both in pri- 
vate and in public life, was almost without a blemish. 
This, however, is too much praise to bestow upon 
one who was not only conspicuous for several vices, 
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but who rarely hesitated as to the means which it 
might be necessary to employ, provided some end, in 
itself desirable, were sought to be attained. Never- 
theless, it cannot be denied to him that he went far 
to introduce order into all parts of his dominions, by 
restraining alike the licentiousness of the barons, and 
the turbulence of the people. When he came to 
the throne, the country was overspread with castles, 
from which the retainers of the barons sallied forth, 
to commit, every where, the most cruel oppressions. 
These Henry almost entirely demolished, reserving 
only such as seemed necessary for the defence of the 
realm, and placing them in the hands of men on whom 
he believed that he could rely. In like manner it 
was customary, in London, for bodies of armed men to 
rush abroad after night-fall, and to plunder and insult 
the peaceable citizens with impunity. By a vigorous 
exercise of the law, and one or two severe examples, 
Henry put a stop to the practice. The right had 
formerly been claimed by lords of the manor, to confis- 
cate the property of ships wrecked upon their shores; 
Henry ordained that if one man or one animal were 
found alive in the wreck, the property should be 
restored to the owners. 

Of the improvements introduced by him into the 
mode of administering justice, notice has been taken 
elsewhere; it may be added, that he abolished the 
impost called Danegelt, commuted the military service 
of the barons for a scutage, and was the first to levy 
on the goods of the nobles, equally with those of the 
commoners, a tax for the service of the state. These 
innovations, trivial as to us they may appear, indirectly 
shook the fabric of feudal power, and paved the way 
for still greater changes in the maxims of government, 
out of which have arisen public liberty and public 
happiness. 
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Henry left behind him two sons, Richard and John; 
and his wife Eleanor, the firebrand of his family, sur- 
vived him many years. 

The period of time included in this chapter, is 
one which affords little or no scope for pictorial illus- 
tration. Dress, architecture, and domestic usages, 
were as yet pretty much what they had been in the 
days of the Conqueror. A few coins and medals are, 
therefore, all that it has been thought necessary to 
introduce, as marking the progress which the arts and 
sciences were making. ° 
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Or the numerous children which were born to Henry, 
one only, an illegitimate son, attended him on his 
death-bed, and closed his eyes. It is recorded, indeed, 
of Richard, his successor, that so soon as he heard of 
his father’s illuess, he hastened to implore his pardon, 
and arriving some time after life was extinct, that he 
rushed into the chamber of the dead. By some natural 
process, the blood began at this moment to ooze from 
the mouth and nose of the corpse, which so affected 
Richard, that he accused himself of being his father’s 
murderer, and remained for awhile inconsolable. By 
degrees, however, his composure returned; and a 
crusade having been for some time arranged, he resolved 
to devote to the recovery of Jerusalem all the means, 
both pecuniary and warlike, with which Providence 
had favoured him. ' 

In order to raise money for this great undertaking, 
Richard not only subjected his own people to heavy 
exactions, but gave back to the king of Scotland, for 
the sum of ten thousand marks, the superiority which 
his father had somewhat unfairly acquired. This was 
@ sorry commencement to his reign, yet it was far from 
being the only proceeding which gave to his govern- 
ment, even in its infancy, a character for ferocity such 
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as it scarcely merited. Richard had forbidden any 
Jew to be present at his coronation, that remarkable 
people being then regarded with an aversion which 
partook as much of superstition as of principle. But 
the genius of a Jew was, in Richard’s time, pretty 
much the same as it is in our own. Fearless and 
indefatigable in the pursuit of gain, he seldom suc- 
cumbed under persecution; and one or two, in con- 
sequence, succeeded in making their way, loaded 
with valuable presents, within the prohibited bounds 
of Westminster Abbey. The king, it is said, spurned 
with his foot the unfortunate wretches who presumed 
to kneel before him; and the example was instantly 
followed by his sycophants and courtiers. A cry arose 
that the Jews were, by royal edict, given over to the 
sword; and so faithfully was the impression acted upon, 
that not in London only, but throughout all England, a 
general massacre of the ill-fated race was perpetrated. 
In York alone, upwards of five hundred men perished, 
after slaughtering their own wives and children, in 
order to hinder them from falling into the hands of 
their oppressors. 

The avidity with which the barons and other land- 
owners hastened to make a bonfire of their deeds of 
debt, was of a piece with the rapacious improvidence 
which marked the king’s proceedings, in raising a 
revenue for the maintenance of his distant war—the 
offspring rather of personal vanity than of superstition. 
Besides levying, without mercy, scutages upon all ranks, 
Richard put up to public auction almost every office 
under the crown. Even the earldom of Northumber- 
land was disposed of for life to Hugh de Puzas, bishop 
of Durham; and when his ministers ventured to re- 
monstrate against this and other equally improvident 
acts, the king declared that he would sell London itself, 
could he meet with a purchaser. By these means a 
mighty army was collected, which, joining that of Philip 
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of France, swelled the total number of crusaders to an 
amount altogether beyond the reach of ordinary calcu- 
lation. But there soon sprang up, between two rival 
princes, abundant grounds of jealousy, which the inso- 
lence of the English at Messina, and their loitering to 
subdue Cyprus, tended in no degree to remove. In the 
former of these places, deadly umbrage was also given 
to Leopold, duke of Austria, by the denial to his stan- 
dard of the same degree of respect which was offered 
to the flags of England and France; while the refusal 
of Richard to divide with Philip the spoils of the con- 
quered island, tended greatly to widen a breach, 
which other and more cutting slights had effected. £ ' 
In spite of these misunderstandings, and a delay of 
many months, during which Richard espoused Beren- 
garia, daughter of Sanchez, king of Navarre, the French 
and English armies arrived in Palestine, in sufficient 
time to take part in the siege of Acre, which had already 
been carried on by the Christians for the space of two 
years. During the passage from Cyprus to Tyre, 
Richard fell in with an enormous Saracenic vessel. He 
attacked and took it, after a long and obstinate engage- 
ment; and he now brought to the assault of Acre 
the same indomitable courage which had distinguished 
him in his exploits elsewhere. Before that place up- 
wards of three hundred thousand Christian soldiers had 
perished ; the forces of Richard and Philip, animated by 
the example set them by their leaders, compelled it to 
surrender in a few days. But as if victory, and its 
accompaniment leisure, were irreconcilable with the 
state of their feelings, the monarchs no sooner beheld 
their efforts crowned with success, than they renewed 
their quarrel. There was, at this time, a rivalry for 
the barren crown of Jerusalem, between Guy de Lusi- 
gnan and Conrade, marquess of Montserrat; the former 
of whom claimed as the relict of Sibylla, the deceased 
queen, while the latter appeared as the defender of his 
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wife's rights—the sister, and therefore the natural heir 
of Sibylla. The simple fact of Philip’s espousing the 
cause of Conrade, led Richard to declare himself the 
patron of Guy, and the difference between them became 
at length so serious, that Philip made up his mind to 
abandon the expedition. He left under Richard's com- 
mand ten thousand of his best troops, and returned to 
Europe. * 

Placed, by the removal of his rival, at the head of 
affairs in Palestine, Richard became, in many important 
respects, a new man. He purchased from Guy the re- 
linquishment of his claims on Jerusalem, by presenting 
him to the less dignified, but more substantial, sove- 
reignty of Cyprus. If he continued to indulge his 
own impetuous and overbearing temper, he at least 
repressed all displays of similar moods in others; and 
aware that an armed body is never so tractable as when 
engaged in active service, he soon led forth his troops 
to new conquests. Ile pushed upon Ascalon; repelled 
numerous attempts, on the part of Saladin, to break in 
upon his line of march, defeated an army of 300,000 
Saracens with great slaughter, and compelled the town 
to open its gates. Other places of less note fell in rapid 
succession; and Jerusalem itself, the great prize for 
which so much blood had been shed, lay open to attack. 
But the Christian host was by this time wasted away, 
through the combined influence of famine, disease, and 
the sword, while Conrade of Montserrat, the monarch 
whom they struggled to restore, had fallen beneath the 
dagger of an assassin. Ardent and fearless as he was, 
Richard saw that it would be hopeless to pursue the 
business further. He consented to a suspension of 
arms for three years, on condition that free access to 
the Holy Sepulchre should be afforded to all pilgrims, 
and that the sea-port towns of Palestine, which they 
had with so much labour reduced, should remain in 
the hands of the Christians. 
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It was high time for the king of England to think of 
returning to his own dominions, where the greatest con- 
fusion prevailed both at home and abroad. Longchamp, 
bishop of Ely, to whom he had committed the chief 
direction of affairs, soon rendered himself so obnoxious 
to the English nobility, that, taking Prince John as 
their leader, they refused any longer to submit,—and. 
compelling the regent to escape beyond sea in women’s 
attire, transferred his authority to the archbishop of 
Rouen. It would have been strange, had the mere 
impediment of an oath hindered a prince of Philip’s 
temperament from grasping at such an opportunity of 
weakening the power of a rival; and, in defiance of 
the vow which he had taken, to defend Richard’s 
realms from molestation, he opened a series of intrigues 
both with John and the barons, which it required all 
the ability of Queen Eleanor, more fortunate than her 
son in escaping the perils of a homeward voyage, even 
partially to counteract. 

While his enemies thus laboured to undermine his 
authority, and an unnatural brother took his place 
among them, the chivalrous monarch was undergoing 
a series of misfortunes, against which it required all his 
constancy and courage to bear up. The fleet with 
which he quitted Palestine having been dispersed in a 
storm, Richard was carried to the French coast near 
Marseilles; and, justly fearing to put himself in the 
power of Philip, he gave directions to steer for Corfu. 
After escaping capture by the Greeks, (equally with the 
Moslems his enemies,) and defeating a body of pirates 
who assailed his vessel, he prevailed upon the latter to 
conduct him to Zara, where he landed under the name 
of Hugh the Merchant, and sent a costly ring to the 
governor, with a prayer for a safe conduct. “‘ This is 
not the gift of a merchant,” said the governor, “ but of 
Richard the king, a generous prince, who deserves no 
interruption. Let him pass on in safety.” A like 
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result ensued, when a Norman knight, by name Roger 
D’Argenton, was sent out by the governor of another 
town in search of him. He; too, refused to molest the 
chief under whom the army of Christ had achieved so 
much glory; but when he afrived within the limits of 
Germany, fresh precautions became necessary, in order 
to elude the vigilance of Leopold, duke of Austria, who 
sought him with unrelenting hatred. One by one his 
followers were taken, till he was reduced at last to 
wander for three days and nights, destitute of food, and 
attended only by a single squire and a little boy. 
Hunger drove him to Erperg, near Vienna. He sent 
the lad to purchase provisions ; and the mistaken fasti- 
diousness of the messenger, who refused all but the 
most costly viands, excited suspicion. The youth 
was seized, put to the torture, and confessed where his 
master lay; who the same night was arrested, while 
asleep, and thrown into a dungeon. 

Richard was not long left to the mercy of Leopold,— 
for the emperor, Henry VI., declaring that a king was 
no fit prisoner for a duke, demanded and obtained the 
custody of the captive. By his new gaoler he was 
treated with more courtesy, though his confinement 
suffered no abatement; and Richard, being of a free and 
jovial turn, mixed familiarly with his guards, and 
drank and sang as if he were in his own palace. Ile 
was on 2 certain occasion chanting one of his favourite 
Provencal ballads, when he was answered from without 
the castle-walls by a well-known voice. It was that 
of his minstrel Blondel,—who, after making himself 
acquainted with his master’s exact situation, hastened 
back to England, and laboured to accomplish his deli- 
verance. At the earnest entreaty of Queen Eleanor, the 
Pope interfered, and, after subjecting him to a mock 
trial for the murder of Conrade, a measure which 
brought disgrace only on himself and his judges, the 
emperor was prevailed upon to fix a ransom, on payment 
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of which his royal captive should be set free. It 
amounted to not less than one hundred and fifty 
thousand marks, or three hundred thousand pounds 
of our money; a prodigious sum in that age, when 
the precious metals were far more valuable than they 
are now. Nevertheless, by melting down the church- 
plate, and levying heavy contributions both on the 
clergy and the nobles, it was raised, and on the 13th of 
May, 1194, just eighteen months after his departure 
from Acre, Richard landed at Sandwich, in the county 
of Kent, amid the shouts of an overjoyed people. 

The first measure of the liberated monarch was to 
repeat the ceremony of his coronation; after which he 
began to prepare, on a gigantic scale, for the punish- 
ment of Philip and of his faithless brother, now in open 
arms against him. ‘Troops were soon raised, at the 
head of which Richard passed over into Normandy. 
Ile found both Philip and John prepared to receive 
him; for the former, so soon as he heard of the king’s 
deliverance, had warned his confederate of his danger, 
by writing, “ Take care of yourself; the deval is broken 
loose.” But the war which ensued was productive of 
no results commensurate to the amount of preparations 
that preceded it. John, indeed, a craven as well as a 
traitor, soon gave in his submission, which was accepted 
by the generous crusader with something like contempt. 
“‘] forgive him,” said he to their mother, “and hope 
[ shall as easily forget the wrongs he has done me, as 
he will forget my pardon.” But Philip held out,— 
sometimes gaining, sometimes losing a battle, and not 
unfrequently causing an intermission in the contest by 
an armistice, which almost invariably suffered inter- 
ruption. Thus it was till the 24th of May, when 
Richard sat down before Chaluz, the castle of a rebel- 
lious baron, where an archer, named Gourdon, shot at 
him from the battlements, and wounded him with an 
arrow in the shoulder. The wound was not dangerous, 
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but being unskilfully treated, a mortification came on, 
from which the king saw that he could not recover. 
He had carried the place, and hanged all the gar- 
rison except Gourdon; he now sent for him, and 
demanded what evil he had ever done to him, that he 
should seek his life. The man answered boldly, “ You 
killed with your own hand my father and my two 
brothers; you intended to have hanged myself. J am 
now in your power, and you may do with me what you 
please; but I will endure the severest torture without 
repining, provided I can believe myself to have been 
the instrument of ridding the world of such a nui- 
sance.” Richard was struck at the reply, commanded 
the archer to be set at liberty, and presented him with 
a sum of money; but the poor fellow derived no benefit 
from the monarch’s softened feelings. Being seized by 
Morcadée, the leader of Richard’s mercenary troops, 
he was first flayed alive, and then hanged. 
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Richard did not long survive this interview. Having 
bequeathed, by will, the kingdom to his brother John, 
and distributed a fourth part of his personal property 
among his servants, he expired, in the forty-second 
year of his age, after a reign, if such it may be termed, 
of ten years. Ile was a brave, but a cruel man, a 
knight-errant rather than a king,—one who deserved, 
in every sense, the cognomen which he delighted to 
assume, “The lion-hearted;” but who has not left 
behind him the memory of a single act from which he 
can be said to deserve the gratitude of posterity. 


JOHN. 


Wap the crown of England been in those days 
strictly hereditary, in other words, had the ancient 
Saxon usages, with reference to royal succession, been 
entirely set aside, the claims of John, even though 
strengthened by the testamentary disposition of his 
predecessor, would have been resisted. Geoffrey, the 
next in point of seniority to Richard, of whose death 
at the court of France notice has been taken, left 
behind him two children; a daughter, born during her 
father’s lifetime, and a son, a posthumous child, 
named Arthur. It was the original intention of 
Richard, to bequeath his kingdoms to Prince Arthur ; 
indeed, he mentioned him to the nobles, previous to 
his departure for Palestine, as their future sovereign ; 
but either the extreme youth of the prince, or the 
intrigues of the queen-mother, caused him to aban- 
don that project, and to give to his brother whatever 
weight might attach to the will of a deceased monarch. 
John was, in consequence, proclaimed in Normandy, 
Aquitaine, Poictou, and England; Hubert, archbishop 
of Canterbury, declaring, in a speech delivered at 
Northampton, that the supreme authority over the 
last of these nations had ever been at the disposal of 
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the people, and that the people elected John to be 
their sovereign. The adherents of Arthur, however, 
who was himself only twelve years of age, exhibited 
no inclination to relinquish his rights. Anjou, Maine, 
and Touraine, declared in favour of his title, and 
applying for assistance to the French monarch, found 
in him a willing, if not a disinterested ally. Philip 
removed his ward to Paris, where he-placed him under 
the same tutors with his son Louis, and made ready to 
accomplish his own ends, under the plausible pretext 
of succouring the feeble and the oppressed. 

A war ensued, of which the events were too unim- 
portant to demand in this history a detailed account. 
It ended, by the interposition of the Pope's legate, 
very little to the honour of either party; and John, 
besides surrendering the town of Caux, in Normandy, 
consented to pay to the French monarch, under the 
appellation of a relief, the sum of twenty thousand 
marks. But neither a temporary accommodation, nor 
the union of Philip’s eldest son, Louis, to Blanche of 
Castile, the niece of the king of England, could efface 
the recollection of old grievances, or put a curb upon 
ambitious projects long and steadily contemplated. 
Philip ceased not to gaze with a longing eye upon the 
continental dominions of his neighbour, which he 
needed but a fair pretext to assail, and a moderate 
continuance of good fortune to secure. Nor did any 
great while elapse, ere both were afforded. 

From what has been already said of John, the reader 
will have doubtless collected, that there are few vices 
incident to human nature, of which he was not the 
slave. Haughty, yet capable of the greatest meanness; 
arrogant, yet cowardly, cruel, licentious, selfish, and 
utterly devoid of truth, he soon estranged from him 
all classes of his subjects; whom, from the highest to 
the lowest, he oppressed without scruple, and insulted 
without compunction. Among other atrocious acts, he 
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repudiated his wife, the heiress of the family of Glou- 
cester, and falling in love with Isabella, the daughter 
of the count of Angouléme, married her, in spite of the 
remonstrances of the count de la Marche, to whom she 
was already betrothed. La Marche, besides appealing 
to the Pope, began instantly to form a confederacy 
against him. Philip eagerly, though not avowcdly, lent 
his aid; and Prince Arthur once more taking the field, 
John found himself involved in a serious struggle for 
the maintenance of his authority.  ’ 

The tide of fortune ran strongly against him, till an 
accident occurred, from which, had he possessed suffi- 
cient prudence to use it aright, the most advantageous 
consequences would have accrued. Prince Arthur, 
while engaged in the siege of Mirabeau, in Poictou, 
into which Eleanor, the queen-mother, had thrown 
herself, was surprised by John’s army; and, with the 
chicf of his followers, taken prisoner. Ile was con- 
veyed first to Falaise, afterwards to Rouen, and there 
basely assassinated, according tu the statements of 
some historians, by John’s order, according to others, 
by John himself. <A deed so black, and in John’s 
circumstances so impolitic, served hut to add to the 
numbers of his domestic enemics ; while it afforded to 
Philip an excuse to interfere in the quarrel. He 
summoned John, as a peer of France, to take Ins trial 
for the murder of a royal ward ; and, on 1ecciving at 
evasive answer, solemnly condemned him to forfeit all 
the lands which he held by homage of the French crown. 
The promulgation of the sentence was immediately 
followed by the march of a great army into Normandy. 

Town after town, and castle after castle, submitted, 
till the patrimony wiich Rollo had won with his 
sword, and his descendants had for thice centuries 
maintained, was wrested from hands tvov feeble, and 
too much stained with crime, to maintain them. There 
remained, indeed, at the end of a few years, only the 
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duchy of Guienne, to keep alive the connexion which 
once subsisted between England and the continent. 

Smarting under the agony of a disgrace, which even 
he felt to be merited, John fied to England, where he 
filled the land with exclamations against the treachery 
and cowardice of his barons. This he followed up by 
demanding from them heavy contributions in money, 
under the pretext, that he would exhaust not only his 
own resources, but those of England itself, rather than 
sit down under the loss of his continental provinces. 
But his military operations were as trifling and abortive, 
as his moral conduct was depraved. IIe landed at 
Rochelle, made himself master of Angers, and reduced 
it to ashes, but fell back again with precipitation, as 
soon as the approach of Philip was announced to him. 
At length he consented to a truce for two years, 
which the mediation of the Pope procured ; and gave 
up all desire, as it appeared, of redeeming his own 
honour, and that of the nation. 

It was at this eventful period, when his private vices, 
and public imbecility, had forfeited the respect and 
esteem of his lay subjects, that John, obeying the 
impulses of a rash spirit, involved himself in a con- 
troversy with the Pope. There had existed from old 
date, a division between the monks of St. Augustine’s, 
at Canterbury, and the bishops of the province, 
touching the right of electing to the metropolitical see, 
whenever it might become vacant. The death of 
I{ubert, which occurred in 1205, presented a tempta- 
tion to renew the struggle, which neither party pos- 
sessed courage sufficient to resist. A party of monks 
met, without waiting for the royal commission, and 
elevated to the dignity of primate, Reginald, sub-prior 
of the convent, whom, after binding him to secrecy, 
they despatched the same night, to obtain his confirma- 
tion from the hands of Pope Innocent the Third. The 
vanity of Reginald, however, overpowering his pru- 
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dence, induced him to represent himself everywhere 
as the archbishop elect, a matter which was imme- 
diately communicated to the king of England, and, 
of course, highly resented. John commanded the 
suffragan bishops to meet, recommended to them John 
de Grey, bishop of Norwich, and approving their choice, 
invested him, without delay, with the insignia of office. 
But the breathless haste of the king was to the full 
as distasteful at Rome, as the more crafty proceedings 
of the monks of St. Augustine’s, and the weakncss 
of the sub-prior. The Pope refused to confirm either 
personage ; and causing the forms of a new election 
to be gone through, by the members of the deputations 
which had waited upon him, he conferred upon Stephen 
Langton, chancellor of the University of Paris, but 
an Englishman, and an accomplished scholar, the 
primacy of his native land. John received the an- 
nouncement of this transaction with the utmost impa- 
tience. He swore by God's teeth, that Langton should 
never set foot within his realm, as archbishop, and 
sending two knights of his train to Canterbury, ex- 
pelled the monks from St. Augustine’s, and took 
possession of their property.  ’ 

A bitter quarrel immediatcly ensued between the 
king of England and the Pope. The former, in defi- 
ance of his bishops, persisted in rejecting the primate 
thus forced upon him; the latter, seeing that expos- 
tulation and remonstrance availed nothing, laid England 
under an interdict. By virtue of this deed, the clergy 
caused the churches to be everywhere shut up. The 
sacrament of baptism was the only religious rite which 
they could be prevailed upon to perform ; the marriage- 
ceremony was refused; the dead were deprived of 
Christian burial, the sound of the bell was heard 
no more, and the statues of the saints were thrown 
to the ground. Still John continued obstinate; upon 
which, the Pope, after a delay of two whole years, 
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proceeded to pronounce against him and his kingdom 
sentence of excommunication. Of all the evils which 
could overtake a nation, to be excommunicated by the 
Pope was, in those days, the most tremendous. It 
amounted to nothing less than a total annihilation of 
government; it gave immunity to crime, and rendered 
contracts, and dealings of every kind, null and void. 
Strange to say, however, John not only contrived to hold 
out for some time against it, but accomplished the only 
successful enterprises of his reign, while lying under 
the ban of papal censure. Ile passed into Ireland, 
then devastated as much by the rapacity of the new 
settlers, as by the turbulence of the natives, where, 
after reducing both parties to obedience, and dividing 
the provinces into countics, he established the supre- 
macy of the English laws, and caused English money 
to come into general circulation. In like manner, he 
repressed the spirit of the king of Scotland, whom the 
state of John’s relations with the Pope had tempted to 
hazard a movement, and, compelling him to pay a fine 
of fifteen thousand marks, took his two daughters, with 
several of the principal Scottish nobility, as hostages 
for the future good-behaviour of their sovereign.5%  ; 
One arrow yet remained in the armoury of the 
Vatican, which Innocent proceeded to discharge. Ile 
pronounced against his refractory son sentence of 
deposition, and invited Philip to carry it into effect. 
Philip assembled a large army at Rouen, not from 
among his own vassals only, but from among all the 
adventurers of Europe, whom the publication of a 
crusade against John drew around his standard. He 
had becn offered the vacant throne, and not without 
assurances of support from the discontented nobles of 
England, he made ready to seize it. John issued his 
orders for a general array of the nation, out of which 
were selected 60,000 well-armed soldiers; a force more 
than sufficient, had its loyalty been deserving of confi- 
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dence, to defend him against all his enemies. But, in 
proportion as danger threatened, John became more and 
more convinced that he was abhorred by his subjects; 
from whom he had no right to expect that even the 
apprehension of a foreign yoke would draw forth any 
strenuous exertions in his favour. His courage fell at 
last, and the Pope’s legate, made aware of the circum- 
stance, hastened over from the head-quarters of the 
French army to turn it to account. After a thousand 
equivocations and delays, this abject prince consented to 
resign his crown into the hands of the Pope; to accept 
it back again as a fief of the Holy See; to bind him- 
self and his successors, by the oath of fealty, to obey 
the edicts of the successors of St. Peter, and to pay to 
his lege lord an annual tribute of one thousand marks. 
This was all that the supreme pontiff desired to accom- 
plish. The king of France was directed to dismiss his 
troops, and to abstain from offering violence to the 
Pope's vassal. Stephen Langton took possession of his 
church ; and, after a trifling skirmish, in which the fleet 
of England destroyed three hundred French vessels in 
their harbours, peace was restored. It is scarcely 
necessary to add, that Philip complained loudly of the 
wrong which had been done him by the ambitious head 


of the church; or that his complaints were disregarded. ¥ * 


It is not worth while to notice the feeble attempts 
made by John to recover his lost influence on the con- 
tinent. Like almost all his martial undertakings, they 
ended in defeat; and by souring his temper, rendered 
him more and more prone to trample upon the rights 
and liberties of those over whom he yet exercised 
dominion. Of his promptitude to oppress, where he 
could oppress with impunity, no man appears to have 
been more aware than Archbishop Langton; the mode 
of whose induction to the most important office under 
the crown, was far from rendering him careless of the 
honour and happiness of his country. One of the first 
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measures of the new primate, when absolving the king 
from church-censures, was to obtain from him an oath, 
that he would henceforth govern according to the good 
laws of King Edward. That oath, as it was taken in 
ignorance of the obligation implied, John neither en- 
deavoured nor desired to keep; nor was he more 
mindful of a second engagement, into which his 
nobles led him, that he would observe the charter 
granted by the first Henry. But the primate, who had 
once stood forward as the vindicator of public liberty, 
gave proof that he was not a man to be deterred from 
his purposes by any consideration of personal risk. 
Finding that the king’s enormities became more serious 
every day, he encouraged the barons to enter into a 
corifederation against him; and a solemn league was in 
consequence ratified, on the 20th of November, at 
St. Edmund’sbury, by which a large portion of them 
became bound to carve out a charter of public liberty 
with their swords. {3 ./¢ | 

Early in January, 1215, the confederated nobles 
repaired to London, arrayed in armour, and attended 
by a numerous retinue. They presented their petition 
to the king, who at first endeavoured by menaces to 
intimidate them, and finding that expedient fail, strove 
to defeat their object by delay. They granted him an 
interval till the time of Easter, on receiving as hostages 
the archbishop, the bishop of Ely, and the earl mar- 
shal; and departed, in the firm assurance that he 
would circumvent them if he could. Both sides imme- 
diately applied to the Pope, who espoused the cause of 
his vassal, without, however, in the slightest degree, 
casting a damp upon the ardour of the nobles, or shaking 
the good faith of the archbishop; and when Easter 
came, both sides saw that the chances of an amicable 
adjustment were as far removed as ever. Tlie barons 
took the field with two thousand knights, and a numer- 
ous‘host of inferior degree, and choosing Robert Fitz- 
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walter tor their chief, conferred upon him the title of 
‘* Mareschal of the army of God and of the Holy Church.” 
Everywhere success attended them; and though the 
king at first declared, that he would rather perish than 
assent to their demands, he soon found that they 
possessed a power with which it would be vain for him 
to contend. He proposed first to submit their differ- 
ences to the decision of the supreme pontiff; then to 
be governed by the award of arbitrators, chosen in 
equal numbers by himself and the rebels; till at 
last finding himself deserted by all, save the earl of 
Pembroke, and seven knights of lesser power, he 
agreed to accept whatever terms they might impose 
upon him. A document had already been drawn up, 
in which all the grievances of the nation were set forth, 
as well as the arrangements which were esteemed 
necessary to secure their removal. This they sub- 
mitted to his consideration, at a place called Runny- 
mead, midway between the village of Staines and 
Windsor Castle; and there, on the 19th of June, 1215, 
in the presence of all the assembled warriors and pre~- 
lates of the kingdom, was the Great Charter signed and 
delivered. To the transactions of that memorable day, 
we are bound to look back, as to the dawn of free 
government in England ; it will therefore be necessary 
to give a somewhat particular account of the most im- 
portant of the privileges which were secured to the 
English subject, by the deed in question. 

It is past dispute, that the barons were induced to take 
up arms, principally by the desire of abridging the 
powers of the crown, and extending the privileges of 
their own order. Many articles in the Great Charter 
are accordingly pointed against abuses, which, as they 
have entirely disappeared with the downfal of the 
system of feuds, it would be a waste of time to enume- 
rate. But in order to secure for their cause a support, 
without which it might have failed to prosper, the 
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barons had found it necessary to carry the people # 
with them, and the people were not forgotten inf 
adjustment of those claims which they made spgn their 
defeated sovereign. After fixing the amount of aids 
and scutages which should henceforth be exacted from 
the king’s vassals, and limiting the occasions of ex- 
action to the three established incidents*, the charter 
went on to require, that talliaget should not be levied, 
except with the consent of the Great Council, either 
upon London, or any other of the towns within the 
realm. To constitute the council, to which these im- 
portant duties were assigned, the charter takes from the 
king the following pledge: ‘“‘ We shall cause the pre- 
lates and the greater barons to be separately summoned 
by our letters; and we shall direct our sheriffs and 
bailiffs to summon generally all who hold of us in 
chief; and we shall take care to publish the summons 
in the same way, and give forty days’ notice of the 
meeting.” 

In this clause we discover an exact counterpart of 
the upper house of parlament as it now exists; the 
lower differs in many essential particulars from the 
council, which was composed of direct tenants of the 
crown. But the first outline of a parlianientary con- 
stitution is given, while the principle is fully esta- 
blished, that taxation shall take place only by consent 
of those taxed. It was not, however, of this matter 
alone that the authors of Magna Charta were careful: 
they determined that “no freeman may be imprisoned: 
or outlawed, or in any manner injuicd, nor proceeded 

“ There were three occasions on which the lege lord was 
entitled, by recognised usage, to pecuniary aid from his vas- 
sals,—namely, to procure ls own ransom, to free lis estate at 
the kmghting of Ins eldest son, and to celebrate the marriage 
of his eldest daughter. Latterly these occasions had been 
grossly abused. 


+ An imposition assessed on citics, and on freemen who 
owed no military service. 
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against, otherwise than by the legal judgment of his 
peers, or by the law of the land;” and that the king 
“should sell, delay, or deny, justice to none.” In 
like manner, tempering justice with mercy, t 

established, that “a freeman shall be amerced in pro- 
portion to his offence, saving his confinement, a mer- 
chant saving his merchandise, and a villain saving his 
wagonage ;” or, in other words, that fines, even when 
legally awarded, shall not exceed the means of the 
delinquent, or overwhelm him in irrctrievable ruin. 
They provided, moreover, for regularity in the admi- 
nistration of justice, by fixing the supreme civil court 
in one place, instead of permitting it to follow, as it 
had formerly done, the movements of the king’s per- 
son; and they delivered commerce from innumerable 
shackles, by securing to foreign merchants, whose coun- 
tries were at peace with England, the liberty of coming 
and going at will. The right of quitting the kingdom, 
and returning to it again, was also secured to every 
subject, saving his allegiance. In a word, the founda- 
tion was laid of that system of free government which 
became, as its energies were developed, the realiza- 


, tion of the brightest dream which the ancient sages 


ever ventured to cherish, but of the possibility of 
realizing ‘whith none among them presumed to encou- 
rage a hope. Let it not be forgotten, that for so great 
a boon the people of England are indebted to a class of 
men, ,whose descendants, though under different cir- 
cumstances, still remain to defend, both against royal 
usurpation and popular frenzy, the liberty for which 
their forefathers fought and conquered. 27. — 
Distrusting the good faith of a prince who had so 
often deceived them, the barons were not satisfied 
with obtaining from John a formal ratification of the 
charter. They insisted, that the authority of the 
crown should, in effect, be vested in twenty-five of their 
number, and that they should retain for awhile the 
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command both of the city and Tower of London. John 
became furious, under a sense of the degradation to 
which he had been subjected. He withdrew to the 
Isle of Wight, as if to hide his disgrace in solitude, and 
there gave himself up entirely to schemes of revenge. 
He caused a number of mercenary troops to be enrolled 
on the continent,—induced the Pope to absolve him 
from his vows, and to excommunicate his enemies, and 
taking the field at a moment when the barons were 
least prepared to resist him, carried fire and sword with 
impunity through the kingdom. The barons, rendered 
desperate by the prospect which his successes held 
out, had recourse to foreign aid, which they did not 
scruple to purchase at the sacrifice of national honour. 
They offered the crown to Louis, the eldest son of 
Philip of France, and put into his hands five-and- 
twenty hostages for the performance of their engage- 
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ments. Jiouis hastened to secure the prize which was 
thus, as it were, forced upon him. He crossed the 
Channel with seven thousand men, was joined by 
numerous deserters from John’s mercenaries, as well as 
by many nobles; and, reaching London unopposed, was 
there acknowledged as king of England by most of the 
barons and burgesses. But an unwise display of 
partiality for his own countrymen soon caused the tide 
of popular favour to turn,—and John was again joined 
by multitudes of all ranks in his camp at Lynn. He 
immediately put his troops in motion for the purpose of 
bringing on a battle, which, however terminating, must 
have occasioned serious evil to the country. The loss 
of his baggage, however, while marching along the sea- 
shore, by an influx of the tide, for which he was un- 
prepared, so preyed upon his mind, that he fell mto a 
gricvous distemper, and on the Ist of October, 1216, he 
died at Newark, in the forty-ninth year of his age, and 
eighteenth of is reign. 7, .% 4 Ae 

Among the illustrations to this chapter will be 
found, not only the coins and seals of the monarchs 
whose reigns are detailed, but three wood-cuts descrip- 
tive principally of the costumes of the early part of the 
thirteenth century. The first represents four crusaders, 
knights of different orders, and differently accoutred, 
with a castle in the background, before the gate of 
which a herald is blowing his horn. In the second, a 
court-scene is described: King John is standing in front 
of two nobles, with the sword of state in his hand, as 
if waiting to receive a petition from the lady, who 
leads a youth into his presence. The third gives us a 
view of Queen Eleanor, attended by one of her maidens, 
seated upon a throne, and listening to the counsels of 
two warriors, in a hall, round the walls of which 
armour is suspended. Besides the notions which they 
convey of the style of dress incident to the period, these 
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condition that a general amnesty should be extended to 
his adherents. * ./ 4 ©: #.,.. 

So long as the Protector survived, the affairs of state 
were conducted with extraordinary vigour and pro- 
priety. The defects in the king’s character, too, con- 
tinued to pass unobserved, for the talent and justice of 
his minister screened them; but the death of Pem- 
broke, which occurred in 1220, opened a door, through 
which numerous abuses were, if due time, introduced. 
Henry was mild and placable,—in private life he 
possessed many virtues, but he was altogether unfitted 
for command. Te had no opinions of his own, and, 
like all who Jean implicitly on the judgments of others, 
he was of necessity the tool of each new adviser. The 
vice of favouritism, moreover, in kings both mischievous 
and full of danger, was with him a ruling passion; and 
he indulged it without regard either to the worth of the 
individual, or the feelings of the community. Such a 
proceeding, especially in a rude age, could not fail to 
excite universal disgust, while it brought serious evils 
both upon the king and the subject. On the death of 
Pembroke, Ienry gave his unlimited confidence to the 
chief justiciary, Hubert de Burgh, a man of great 
ability, of invincible courage, and not unworthy of the 
trust reposed in him. For the space of cleven years 
De Burgh carried on the government, sternly, perhaps, 
but well; for he caused most of the barons who had 
taken advantage of the troubles during John’s reign, to 
surrender their castles, and give up the lands which 
they had usurped. But the vigour of Hubert’s pro- 
ceeding, rewarded as it was by a prodigious accession 
to himself of wealth and honours, gave umbrage even 
to the well-disposed, and united all the turbulent 
against him. Peter des Roches, bishop of Winchester. 
a Poictevin by birth, was the foremost in this cabal. 
ile had held offices of high trust under John, and was 
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associated with Hubert in the guardianship of Henry; 
but the superior talent of Hubert kept him in the 
back-ground, and compelled him to withdraw, for a 
time, from the kingdom. He never forgave the injury, 
nor ceased, during his exile, to meditate upon the most 


convenient means of obtaining revenge. , é an S > 
sffon of 1 


The commotions in France, at the ac us 
the Ninth, tempted Henry to aim at the recovery of his 
continental dominions. He delayed the enterprise too 
long, and after wasting, in idle shows, the supplies 
which the parliament had granted, returned home, 
covered with disgrace, and devoured by chagrin. For 
some time previously, he had begun to grow weary of 
his minister. Weak princes invariably become tired 
of their servants who have served them long, no matter 
how faithfully,—though the absence of moral courage 
usually hinders them from obeying their own wishes, 
till some accident bring matterstoacrisis. The failure 
of this expedition, for which he was himself alone to 
blame, Henry attnbuted to the misconduct of [lubert ; 
and he found a ready listener in Peter des Roches, who, 
at this critical juncture, arrived in London. De Burgh 
fell rapidly into disgrace. He was accused of many 
crimes, from which murder and magic were not 
excluded ; and, despairing of justice, endeavoured to 
save at least his life, by seeking shelter within the 
priory of Merton. At first the king commanded him 
to be dragged from the sanctuary; but it was suggested 
that such a proceeding might give umbrage to the 
church, and Henry required lim to come forth, with an 
assurance that five months would be afforded to prepare 
for his trial. But while passing to Bury St. Edmund’s, 
for the purpose of visiting his wife, De Burgh was again 
pursued, overtaken, and foreed to seek shelter in a 
church. Yet the issue of all these persecutions was 
not such as, from the acrimony with which they were 
conducted, might have been anticipated. De Burgh 
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was plundered of a large portion of his property, and 
stripped of all his offices and influence; but he was 
permitted to withdraw into private life, master of a 
larger fortune than had descended to him from his 
ancestors. /% or setr€ - 

The void in the ‘king’ s confidence which the fall of 
De Burgh had occasioned, was immediately occupied 
by Peter des Roches. The change of favourites proved 
no way advantageous to the English people; for Des 
Roches hastened to fill the palace with adventurers 
from his native country, by whom every office of trust 
and of emolument was engrossed. Indignant at this 
proceeding, the barons, when summoned to meet their 
sovereign in parliament, not only refused to come, but 
sent him word, that if he failed to dismiss his foreigners, 
they would expel both him and them, and give the 
crown to one more worthy to wear it. Richard, earl 
Marshal, the third of that powerful family, was the 
leader in this opposition; and on him the fury of 
the bishop of Winchester poured out its violence. He 
was defeated in the field, forced to fice into Ireland, and 
there murdered; but the bitterness with which the 
bishop prosecuted his schemes of vengeance, proved 
fatal to himself. The church interfered; and at the 
entreaty of the archbishop of Canterbury, Des Roches 
was sent back to lus diocese, while his Doic ‘tevins were 
peremptonily required to quit the kingdom. | ier ; 

Scarcely was this grievance removed, ere fiesh causes 
of discontent arose, in the favour shown to a host of 
new adventurers, whom Eleanor, daughter of the count 
of Provence, on her marnage with Henry, brought over 
in her tram. These, not vontent to absorb what little 
remained of crown-lands, prevailed upon the Pope to 
absolve their pation from his engagements; and per- 
suaded the patron himself to resume numerous grants, 
which he had already conferred upon English noblemen. 
A determined opposition was offered to this measure, 
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and it prevailed: but neither the threats nor the 
remonstrances of the nobles could cure the king of his 
partiality for strangers. The Provencals were shortly 
succeeded by four of Henry’s brothers,—the sons of his 
mother Isabella; who, on the demise of John, had 
married the count de la Marche, to whom, it will be 
recollected, she was originally betrothed. Upon them, 
and their Gascon attendants, Henry bestowed honours 
with a profuse hand; and they made use of their influ- 
ence only to insult the native nobility, and trample upon 
the laws. ‘ What are the English laws to us?” was a 
common form of expression among them; and as men 
are at least as much moved by insult, as by serious 
injuries, the indignation of the people became more and 
more conspicuous every day. 24.4 .7%. = 

A second continental expedition, which ended, like the 
former, in disaster, served but to increase the general 
discontent; which the gross abuse of authority dis- 
played by the Pope, in his dealings both with the clergy 
and the king, filled up to overflowing. For some time 
back, the Iloly See had advanced a claim to the pro-~ 
perty of all the ecclesiastical benefices in the kingdom. 
The archbishop of Canterbury could no longer be said 
to be elected even by the monks of St. Augustine's; for 
unless they chose the individual nominated imme- 
diately at Rome, their choice was not confirmed. All 
bishops and abbots, moreover, as well as the parochial 
clergy, were expected to contribute to the pecuniary ne- 
cessities of his Holiness, whose demands became more 
and more exorbitant every day, in exact proportion to 
the facility with which they were admitted. The clergy 
would have resisted these aggressions, had they found 
in the king a willing or a competent supporter, and not 
unnaturally transferred some portion of their anger to 
him, when they saw that he deserted them. But the 
circumstance which gave the last blow to Henry’s falling 
influence, was the readiness with which he engaged, 
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ak the suggestion of the sovereign Pontiff, ina: Quixetic 
aizempt to subdue the island. of Sicily. To attain that 
end, he squandered away all the money in his treasury, 
and on applying to his lay barons for aid, receiveda flat 
tefusal. His only resource was an appeal to the clergy, 
who, plundered both by their lay and spiritual chief, 
became not less discontented than the barons, and 
exhibited a disposition to embark in any enterprise 
which might hold out a prospect of deliverance from 
oppression, 2): 4, + /* 

Overwhelmed by debt, and destitute of the means 
of carrying on his goverment, Henry was at last com- 
pelled to summon a parliament. He solicited a scutage, 
and was answered, that-till he should have ratified the 
Great Charter, and sworn to observe its enactments, 
not a mark would be afforded. Henry made no scruple 
to comply with this demand. Ile took the oath, after 
listening to the solemn appeal of the prelates, who 
denounced against him who should violate his engage- 
ment, the sentence of excommunication ; and having 
received his supplics, went on, as before, to set all 
moral restraint at defiance. The temper of the times 
was not such as to brook these repeated indignities ; 
and, a competent leader presenting himself, the discon- 
tented barons prepared to vindicate their own privi- 
leges, by seriously abridging the prerogatives of the 
crown. Rs are oo 

Simon de Montfort, earl of Leicester, the son of 
that chief who signalized both his valour and his 
¢ruelty in the crusade against the Albigenses, was the 
most distinguished of all the staangers who settled in 
England during Henry’s reign. Neither his foreign 
extraction, nor his marriage with the king’s sister, the 
countess dowager of Pembroke, hindered him from 
espousing the cause of the malecontents, or suggesting 
a plan, by which he hoped to transfer, eventually, to 
himself, all the authority of the government. On 
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yeceiving a fresh summons tc meet their sovereign in 
parliament, the barons, by Leicester's advice, obeyed; 
but they came in complete armour, and attended by 
numerous bands of retainers. The king was alarmed, 
and after listening to their reproaches, promised to eall 
amother council at Oxford. If he hoped, in the 
interval, to collect resources with which to oppose the 
nobles, Henry mistook both his own character, and 
the sentiments of the nations. When the barons 
assembled again, they presented an aspect still more 
menacing than before; and Henry was compelled to 
assent to every proposition which they submitted to 
him for consideration. A totally new constitution 
was given to the government. Twenty-four barons 
were selected ; twelve from among the king’s ministers, 
and twelve at the nomination of parliament, to whom 
was granted unlimited authority to reform the state ; 
while the king himself, with his son, prince Edward, 
as well as the whole of the nobility present, swore to 
maintain whatever ordinances they might think proper 
to enact. As might have been anticipated, Leicester 
placed himself at the head of this commission, of 
which all the measures were directed by his secret 
influence. 6460 sy - 

The first of Leicester’s acts in his new capacity was 
specious ; its consequences have been beneficially fel¢, 
down to the present times. He directed that four 
Imights should be chosen in each shire, who, after 
inquiring into the condition of their respective counties, 
should meet the barons in parliament, and lay before 
them a list of grievances, in order that they might be 
redressed. The parliaments themselves, again, were 
directed to meet three times in each year, when they 
expected to exercise an unlimited control over the 
proceedings of the commissioners. So far, little ground 
ef just offence was given; more especially as Leicester 
and his colleagues professed to wield but a temporary 
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authority, which they were pledged to lay aside, as 
soon as the novel constitution should be completed. 
But their future proceedings were dictated by a widely 
different spirit. They set aside the king's governors, 
and placed creatures of their own in all the royal 
castles. They prohibited the judges of assize from 
holding their courts, except once in seven years. They 
caused an irresponsible power to be intrusted to twelve 
of their own body, whose decrees, during the recesses of 
parliament, were to have the force of law; and, indif- 
ferent alike to the honour of the crown and the 
liberties of the people, bent all their energies to the 
enlargement of their own influence. The knights of 
the shire soon began to feel that they had made but a 
sorry exchange of masters. They offered to assist the 
prince with all their means, provided he would place 
himself in opposition to the usurpation, and were not 
a little disappointed when they found him observant of 
his oath, even while he acknowledged his hatred of the 
system which he had sworn to uphold. 

For some years the barons continued to exercise 
their functions, to the great oppression of the people 
and degradation of the sovereign. An ineffectual 
attempt on Henry’s part to displace them, served only 
to confirm their power; which they abused so far as to 
require from him an engagement, that the commission 
should continue not only during the remainder of his 
own reign, but throughout that of his successor. This 
gross attack upon the monarchical principle sufficed to 
allay the scruples of prince Edward. He took up 
arms, and infused so much of vigour into the councils 
and conduct of his partisans, that even Leicester found 
it necessary to come to a compromise. The case in 
dispute was accordingly referred to the decision of the 
king of France,—one of the most upright as well as 
able monarchs that ever sat upon a throne,—who, pro- 
nouncing that the objects of the commission had been 
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attained, and that its further existence would be mis- 
chievous, directed the king’s castles to be restored, and 
a general amnesty to be proclaimed on both sides. This 
award accorded ill with the ambitious designs of Leicester. 
Though a voluntary exile at the moment, (for there had 
arisen among his faction dissensions, of which he became 
the victim, ) he brought all his talent forintrigueinto play, 
and soon formed a party, of which he again put himself 
at the head. Both sides prepared for war, and many 
skirmishes were fought, with various success, in different 
counties. But Leicester, whose genius’ for war ap- 
pears to have been great, brought on at last a decisive 
battle near Lewes,—in which, though worsted at its 
commencement, he obtained a complete victory. King 
Henry, his brother Richard, elected king of the 
Romans, with many other chiefs of the royalists, were 
made prisoners; while prince Edward, in order to obtain 
his father’s release, voluntarily became an hostage in the 
hands of his enemy. 

The consequences of this event were, for a while, — 
eminently advantageous to Leicester, who dictated his 
own terms, and was in a situation to render them sufh- 
ciently severe. Had he exercised common prudence, 
indeed, it seems difficult to imagine, that he could have 
failed in transferring the supreme authority to himself ;— 
but equally reluctant, as it would appear, to assume the 
loftiest station, and to retire into that of a private 
nobleman, he found his difficulties increase upon him 
from day today. Leicester was avaricious. He seized 
for his own use the estates of eighteen forfeited barons, 
and disgusted many of his associates byrefusing to share 
with them the spoils.—while the openness with which 
he engrossed all the powers of the state, in defiance 
even of the commissioners, excited the envy and hatred 
of others. Under these circumstances Leicester endea- 
voured to strengthen his own hands, by appealing to 
the people. Hitherto the inhabitants of boroughs and 
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cities had been too much despised to be admitted to 
any share in the general government of the kingdom: 
Leicester directed the sheriffs to summon to parkiament 
two representatives from each, whom ‘he associated with 
the knights, elected on similar warrant by the shires ; 
and causing the whole to assemble in a chamber apart 
from that of the barons, established the rude outline 
of what has since grown up into the English House of 
Commons. 

Important as they were, both in their immediate and 
remote effects, these changes in the constitution failed 
to confirm the authority of their author, who soon dis- 
covered, that the instruments of which he hoped to 
make use were neither so flexible nor so efficient as he 
had contemplated. The earl of Gloucester, moreover, 
a nobleman second in point of power only to himself, 
fell off from him, and the queen, who had assembled a 
numerous army of mercenaries, threatened him from 
the opposite shores. Still he maintained himself on 
the giddy height to which he had climbed,—and 
hoping to make use of the prince, restored him te 
mominal freedom in the presence of the barons, whom 
he assembled to witness the proceeding. This done, 
he marched to Hereford, carrying with him the king, 
the prince, and a numerous body of knights, with the 
intention of crushing Gloucester, by whom the royal 
standard had been unfurled. But while, at the sug- 
gestion of mutual friends, the rival earls opened a 
negotiation, throughout which either party strove only 
zo overreach the other, prince Edward contrived to 
effect his escape; and, joining the faction of Glou- 
cester, gave to it a superiority of which immediate 
use was made. It was to no purpose that Leicester 
directed his son to lead the Londoners to his aid, a 
class of persons remarkable, even in those days, 
for impatience under the control of authority. The 
reinforcements, encamping with singular carelessness, 
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were attacked and destroyed at Kenilwarth, while 
the prince, possessing himself of their standards, used 
them as a disguise in the operations which he imme- 
diately conducted against Leicester himself. In a 
great battle fought at Evesham, on the 6th of August, 
1265, the projects of this ambitious man were cut 
short. He fell covered with wounds, and his body, 
after having been shamefully mangled, by whose 
directions does net appear, was buried, at the king’s 
desire, in the charch of the abbey. 

The battle of Evesham, in which he had well-nigh 
fallen, restored to Henry the powers of the crown, to 
which by far the greater proportion of those so lately 
in arms, hastened to give in their submission. A 
few, however, continued to hold out, of whom some 
took refuge in the isles of Axholme and Ely, some in 
Dover castle, while others, under a gallant chief named 
Adam de Gourdon, maintained themselves in the 
forests of Hampshire. Against these prince Edward 
conducted his forces; and it is told of him, that when 
attacking de Gourdon’s camp, he sprang over the 
ditch, and engaged the outlaw hand to hand. A 
fierce combat -ensued, which ended in the overthrow of 
Gourdon, whom Edward beat from this horse, and 
compelled to surrender. But valour, whether exercised 
in a good or a bad cause, was then held in so much 
esteem, that Edward, instead of putting his captive to 
death, received him into favour. He was introduced 
the same night to the queen at Guildford,.and served 
his captor ever after with the utmost fidelity. 

The reduction of this rebel, followed, as it soon 
afterwards was, by the submission of the rest, restored. 
peace to England. It enabled the kimg, likewise, to 
revise the sentences of outlawry and confiscation which 
his first free parliament had, with too little discrimi- 
nation, passed ; so that moderate fines, with here and 
there the additional penalty of imprisonment, were 
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permitted to atone for the grossest delinquency. Even 
the mayor of London escaped with this punishment, 
while the countess of Leicester, with her two sons, 
Were commanded to quit the kingdom. All this was 
highly satisfactory to Edward, who, superior to the 
passions which act most powerfully on common 
minds, forgot the wrongs offered to himself and his 
family, in his desire to promote the general welfare of 
the state. It enabled him, likewise, to accomplish a 
design which he had long meditated, that of assuming 
the cross, and reviving in Palestine the recollection of 
England’s glory, when her knights and warriors fought 
under the guidance of Coeur de Lion. Edward 
carried with him in this expedition the earl of Glou- 
cester, who had exhibited more than once a disposition 
to forget his engagements,—and was absent in the 
whole rather more than two years. He rendered his 
own name, and that of his nation, illustrious, by the 
display of extraordinary valour and conduct, insomuch 
that the Saracens employed an assassin, happily with- 
out success, to deliver them from the most formidable 
of their enemies. But his absence from home, while 
it failed to save the last Christian hold from capture, 
Jet loose again, throughout England, all the bad pas- 
sions of a rude age. The barons became turbulent 
and rebellious, the people were plundered, and the king 
possessed no authority to restrain the one, or to relieve 
the other. At last, after having repeatedly written to 
recall his son, he sank under a weight which he was 
never calculated to sustain, and on the 16th of Novem- 
ber, 1272, expired at St. Edmund’sbury, in the 64th 
year of his age, and fifty-sixth of his reign. 

Feeble as were the hands which swayed the sceptre 
throughout this extended period, the reign of Henry 
has justly been pronounced one of the most inter- 
esting and important in the annals of England. It 
was then that the formal adjustment of a system of 
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civil government took place, which the progress of 
time and events had been slowly but surely maturing. 
Of the growth of that system it is not very difficult to 
trace the progress. Under the early Norman princes, 
not less than during the Saxon times, the king of 
England, held the station rather of a feudal superior 
than of a chief magistrate. Supported out of the 
revenue of his own domains, and entitled to fees and 
special services from his vassals, he appears not to have 
imposed, by legislative authority, general taxes on the 
people for the maintenance of good government, and the 
defence of the realm. Abuses might and did arise in 
the exaction both of dues and services ; indeed, it was 
a main object of the Great Charter to correct the one, 
and to define the extent and nature of the other; but 
so long as the demands of the crown were limited to 
these, the uses of a parliament, except on extraordi- 
nary occasions, were very little understood. Without 
his great council, it is true that the king could enact 
no new laws; but the desire of law-making was then 
little felt, and custom was all to which the people 
looked for the administration of such laws as existed. 
In proportion, however, as his domains passed into the 
hands of favourites, and the custom of commuting 
military service for pecuniary aid became frequent, 
the sovereign found himself, with reference to his vas- 
sals, in a different position. His own personal extrava- 
gance, or the cupidity of those about him, rendered the 
frequent collection of scutages necessary, and excuses 
for demanding them were never difficult of invention. 
From the boroughs, likewise, which looked to him as 
their immediate superior, he began to require tallages, 
an impost founded on a conjectural and very uncertain 
estimate of the fortunes of individuals. Still they 
were only the king’s vassals, or tenants zn capite, who 
were expected to contribute to his necessities; on the 
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mation at large no such thing as a general tax had 
as yet been imposed. 

When the barons and great ecclesiastics found these 
demands become too frequent, they resisted; and, by a 
process which has already been described, obtained an 
assurance, that henceforth neither scutage nor tallage 
should be levied, except by consent of parliament. 
This was the first step towards the establishment of a 
perpetual check upon the prerogatives of the crown, and. 
the creation of an amstocracy, vested with the privi- 
fepe of levying, ‘by legislative process, imposts from the 
people at large. But it was not yet effectual to call forth 
the slumbering energies of the democracy, and hence, 
when others, besides the great military tenants of the 
crown, began to be immediately rated to the exigencies 
of the state, a fresh arrangement suggested itself. 
The king sent commissioners into every county, 
to persuade the gentry of the provinces to pay the 
scutage; and gave them authority to compromise and 
facilitate the adjustment of that matter, by conference 
with the parties taxed. Then followed the practice of 
calling to the metropolis representatives of the lesser 
military tenants, in order that they might treat with 
the crown respecting these contributions on general 
principles,—next came the appointment of certain 
knights, who should inquire into the grievances of their 
constituents, and report them to parliament,—and last 
of all, the association, though in a separate chamber, 
of such knights with the barons in their deliberations, 
which preceded the adjudication of a general tax. 

The process by which the boroughs and cities rose 
to act their part in the general administration of 
affairs, though more gradual than this, is not less 
easily traced. Protected by royal charter from the 
tyranny of the barons, and authorized to elect their 
own magistrates, and frame their own by-laws, they 
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became, to a certain extent, a portion of the demesne 
of the crown; and, like other tenants in capite, were 
subject to the feudal incidents, as well as to the pay- 
ment which has just been referred to under the desig- 
nation of tallage. It was the original duty of the 
judges of assize to negotiate the payment of these assens- 
ments; though special commissioners occasionally sup~ 
plied their place. But such matters could be regu- 
lated only by appeal to a general meeting of the bur- 
gesses; who by and by were required to send delegates 
to London, in order that the matter might be arranged 
with the king’s immediate representative. This once 
accomplished, the association of the burgesses with 
the knights of the shire became inevitable. It appears, 
indeed, to have been comparatively slow in its growth, 
for we hear nothing either in Henry’s reign, or in the 
early part of that of Edward the First, of the great 
union in one house of the deputies from the industrious 
classes, with tne minor nobility. But the tendency of two 
bodies of elective members, whose chief concern in legis- 
lation was the same, to unite into one, was too natural to 
be resisted. At the close of Edward’s reign, the English 
House of Commons, in its external construction, and 
even in its latent powers, was pretty nearly what it 
continued to be down to the memorable era of 1831. 
With respect again to the nature of the qualification 
which originally conferred a right to vote in the elec- 
tion both of the county and city representatives, there 
does not appear to be that degree of obscurity, in 
which some writers have regarded it as involved. In 
counties, all who were capable of being suitors in the 
county-court ; that is to say, all who held lands on 
feudal tenure, either from the crown directly, or from 
some other chief, (and all lands were held on such 
tenure, and on such only,) became voters at the election 
of county members. They, indeed, and they alone, 
were liable to taxation ; for the rest of the community 
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were either villains or serfs, on neither of whom public 
burdens could fall, inasmuch as the contributions 
required from the first were paid to the freeholders, their 
immediate lords, while the last were but one degree 
removed from absolute slavery. In the boroughs and 
cities, again, the franchise was restricted entirely to 
freemen, none others being recognised as possessing 
any right to live under the immunities of the place. 
Thus was a new power created, which, though at first 
feeble and lightly esteemed, gained, age by age, addi- 
tional strength, till it came at last to overbalance, by 
the weight of its influence, both the prerogatives of the 
crown, and the hereditary privileges of the nobility. 

In the illustrations to this chapter, the representa- 
tions of the civil and military costumes are continued, 
and the amusement of hawking, which greatly prevailed 
about this period, is made the subject of an engraving. 
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The first print represents a castle, the portcullis of 
which is raised to admit a nobleman and lady of rank, 
attended by a man at arms and knights in armour. A 
crusader of the times is drawn up against the entrance, 
and the castle itself is a correct representation of one of 
the dwellings which the barons of old used to inhabit. 
The figures of the ladies in the following plate, com- 
pared with those in previous and succeeding ones, will 
show the progress of female costume in the thirteenth 
century. 

Hawking formed a favourite pastime during the 
feudal ages. The quarry, or game, was beaten for by 
dogs and men, and the ladies and gentlemen rode behind 
the beaters, with hawk on hand, hooded and chained. 
When the game rose, he who bore the hawk cast off its 
hood, and slipped its chain. Up shot the hawk, warned 
of its prey, and fierce and fearless was the galloping of 
the cavaliers and demoiselles, as they scoured over hill 
and dale, with eyes fixed only on the birds whizzing 
and whirling in the air. 
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EDWARD THE FIRST.—HIS POLICY.—SUBDUES WALES,— 
WARS WITH FRANCE AND SCOTLAND —DISPUTES WITH 
THE NORMANS-—BATTLE OF STIRLING.--BATTLE OF 
FALKIRK.—-DEATH OF WALLACE.—-HOBERT BRUCE.— 
DEATH OF EDWARD.—HIS CHARACTER.-—LAWS AND POLI~ 
TICAL INSTITUTIONS. 


[A.D. 1272 to A.D. 1306.] 


Prince Epwarp had reached Sicily om his return 
from the Holy Land, when intelligence of the king’s 
demise was communicated to him It excited in him 
no other feeling than that of profound sorrow; for he 
was confident in the extent of his own resources, and 
assured of the devotion of his subjects. He therefore 
made no haste to ascend the vacant throne, but tra- 
velling at leisure, by way of Rome and Paris, enjoyed 
at every stage the pleasures of society, and the adula- 
tion of princes and prelates. He devoted some time, 
likewise, to the settlement of his continental provinces, 
where a spirit of turbulence and disaffection had of 
late begun to show itself, and did not decline a chal- 
lenge from the count of Chalons, to tilt at his court 
with the best knights in Christendom. A thousand 
English men at arms and archers engaged, on that 
occasion, double ther number of French cavaliers, 
headed, in what was called the mélée, by the count of 
Chalons in person; and their blood becoming warm, 
the mock encounter assumed by degrees the aspect of 
a real battle. It terminated to the advantage of the 
English, who drove their opponents from the lists, and 
made a prisoner of their faithless host, overthrown in 
single combat by Edward himself. 
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On the 2nd of August, 1274, Edward departed for 
England ; and on the 19th was crowned, together with 
his consort, at Westminster. He found the nation 
perfectly tranquil, for the remains of the Montfort party 
were without a leader ; and the king’s reputation, both 
for courage and conduct, enabled his council of regency 
to hinder such from presenting himself. In the adjust- 
ment of domestic affairs, therefore, all that seemed 
necessary, was to infuse a little more vigour into 
the proceedings of the judges and sheriffs, by whom 
certain bands of outlaws, which continued to haunt 
the forests, were hunted down, and the roads rendered 
secure to the unarmed traveller. But Edward was 
not possessed of a disposition which would permit him 
to sit down and to enjoy what others had earned. 
His ambition knew no bounds, and it soon led him to 
embark in a senes of undertakings, which exhibit him 
in the light of a more crafty politician than had yet 
filled the English throne. 

I have had occasion more than once to speak of 
the Welsh princes, sometimes as taking rank among 
the vassals of the English crown, sometimes as dis- 
turbing the peace of those counties which bordered upon 
their mountains. The relative position of the two 
states was, indeed, in many respects, anomalous. After 
maintaining, till late in the tenth century, a species 
of doubtful independence, the Welsh were compelled 
by Athelstan to become his tributaries. But the 
tribute appears to have been paid very irregularly even 
during the Saxon times, while to the first of the Nor- 
man princes it was entirely refused. A struggle 
accordingly began, which, in due time, brought into a 
state of feudal dependence, first the central districts, 
called Powis, and eventually, South Wales itself; 
while the principality of North Wales, called by the 
English Aberfraw and Snowdon, continued long to 
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assert and to maintain its independence. Even the 
princes of North Wales, however, were gradually 
induced to take part in the baronial wars of their 
neighbours, and, as a necessary consequence, to ex- 
change their rude royalty for a high station among 
the Anglo-Norman lords; and, though no steps were 
taken to subdue them, during the troubled reigns 
of John, and Henry the Third, the foundations 
of their authority were sapped, beyond the hope of 
recovery. 

One of Edward’s first measures after his accession 
was to summon Llewellyn, prince of North Wales, to 
London, in order that he might do homage for his 
principality, as one of the great vassals of the crown. 
Llewellyn refused to obey, unless the king’s son were 
given as an hostage for his safety, and pleaded as his 
excuse, that the king, in violation of a recent treaty, 
had offered an asylum in England, to many rebels and 
traitors from Wales. Probably, Edward was not 
displeased at this proceeding. He had learned to 
regard Llewellyn as an inveterate enemy, not only on 
account of the part which he took in the late rebellion, 
but because he had entered into a contract of marriage, 
since the restoration of tranquillity, with Eleanor, the 
sister of the deceased earl of Leicester. He therefore 
appealed to his parliament for aid, and having received 
a supply of one-fifteenth on all the moveables in the 
kingdom, devoted the winter to the enlistment of 
soldiers, and a general preparation for war. 

There existed at this time, great disunion among 
the Welsh themselves. Rees ap Meredith, the prince 
of South Wales, an unwilling dependant on the 
sovereign of North Wales, and David, the brother of 
Llewellyn, joined the standard of the invader ; who, 
early in the spring, marched an army across the 
Dee, made himself master of the island of Anglesea, 
and drove the natives to their forests and barren 
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mountains. There famine did the work of the sword, 
and Llewellyn was compelled to submit to such terms 
as the conqueror saw fit to impose. They were suffi- 
ciently severe at first; and, though ultimately softened, 
still implied the complete subjugation of Wales to the 
English crown. But the spirit of the people, so far 
from being broken by this reverse, became only more 
resolute to retrieve their tarnished honour ; and, David 
returning to a sense of what was due to his native 
country, hostilities were soon renewed. They were of 
brief continuance, and proved eminently disastrous to 
the mountaineers. A few successes at the commence- 
ment rendering Llewellyn deaf to the remonstrances 
of the archbishop of Canterbury, Edward directed 
against him an overwhelming force, by which he was 
surprised, his troops defeated, and himself slain. 
David, his brother, held out for six months longer, 
taking refuge amid rocks and woods, and living the 
life rather of a bandit, than of the representative of 
a Jong line of princes. But his chiefs, becoming weary 
of a contest so unequal, fell off from him one by one, 
and in the end betrayed him and his wife into the 
hands of their cnemies. David was carried to Shrews- 
bury, put upon his trial as a traitor, condemned, and 
executed under circumstances of peculiar cruelty. He 
was hanged, and cut into quarters, after his bowels 
had been taken out and burned before his face. 

The fall of these princes completed the total subju- 
gation of Wales, which has ever since formed an 
integral portion of the kingdom of England. It is 
due to the character of Edward, also, to state, that 
however relentless he may have been while prosecuting 
the war, his behaviour, after it came to a close, was 
marked both by humanity and sound judgment. He 
lingered among his new subjects a whole year, during 
which he laboured to excite in them a taste for agri- 
culture and manufactures ; he divided their principality 
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into shires, and gave charters of corporation to many 
of their towns. That, however, which tended, more 
than all his acts besides, to conciliate the good-will of 
a people jealous of their ancient renown, was the 
birth of a prince in the castle of Caernarvon, whom 
he presented to them as a native, and invested with 
the title of Prince of Wales. It is scarcely necessary 
to add, that the title has ever since been borne by the 
eldest son of the English monarch. 

For the space of four years which succeeded the 
subjugation of the Welsh provinces, Edward appears 
to have resided chiefly on the continent, where he 
acted as umpire in certain disputes which arose 
between the kings of France and Arragon, touching 
the sovereignty of Sicily. Twelve months, indeed, he 
employed in revising the laws and institutions of his 
own country, into which many improvements were 
introduced ; but at the close of that period, he become 
so thoroughly mixed up in the politics of other nations, 
that his subjects began to look upon themselves as 
neglected, and Edward found it wise under such cir- 
cumstances to return ; besides, the situation of Scotland, 
soon afterwards, furnished an ample field for the exer- 
cise of his policy, and the indulgence of his ambition. 

By the untimely demise of Alexander the Third, 
the representative of a Celtic dynasty, of which the 
origin is lost amid the mists of extreme antiquity, the 
crown of Scotland devolved to an infant princess, Mar- 
garet, the daughter of Eric, king of Norway, by a 
daughter of the deceased monarch, whose only son had 
died before his father. Having been declared heir- 
apparent by her grandfather, the claim of this child 
was at once admitted, and a council of regency was 
appointed, to execute, in her name, the duties of 
royalty. Meanwhile, the king of Norway wrote to 
solicit for his daughter the powerful protection of 
Edward, and a treaty of betrothment soon followed 
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between her and the prince of Wales, in terms strictly 
honourable to the weaker party. But the royal 
infant, the great bond of union between ambitious 
chiefs and turbulent nations, died in one of the Orkney 
islands, on her way from Norway to Scotland; and 
there sprang up immediately a host of competitors 
for the vacant throne, of whom by far the larger 
proportion were without any pretensions whatever. 
Three, indeed, and three only, could urge the claim of 
kindred, namely, John Baliol, lord of Galloway ; 
Robert Bruce, lord of Annandale; and John Hastings, 
lord of Abergavenny; and even the pretensions of 
these rested on widely different bases. They were all 
descended, it is true, from David, earl of Huntingdon, 
the brother of king William ; but while Baliol stood 
forward as the grandson of the eldest of three daugh- 
ters, Bruce claimed as the son of the second, and 
TJastings only as the grandson of the third. In our 
times, no doubt could arise as to the comparative rights 
of these persons. Neither Bruce nor Hastings could 
attain to the succession, so long as a descendant of the 
elder branch survived ; but in the thirteenth century, 
the law of succession was somewhat inaccurately 
defined, and hence, Bruce, as being nearer to the 
fountain-head looked upon himself, and was regarded by 
many others, as rightful heir to the crown. All parties, 
however, had their adherents, and though Hastings 
took the inadmissible ground, that the kingdom, like 
other estates, ought to be divided, even he appeared 
ready to bring the horrors of civil war upon the land, 
rather than relinquish his assumed rights. The crisis 
was singularly advantageous to the developement of a 
plan which Edward appears to have long and carefully 
matured ; and he did not scruple to turn it to account. 

Frequent mention has been made, in the course of 
this history, of acts of vassalage performed by the 
Scottish kings towards the monarchs of England. 
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Their own historians assert, that the kings of Scotland 
did homage only for such lands as they possessed 
within the realm of England; the English writers 
affirm, that Scotland itself was held as a fief, as well 
under the Saxon princes as in the times of the Con- 
queror and his successors. Perhaps the weight of 
evidence is in favour of the latter theory; for it is 
certain that we find Scottish princes repeatedly attend- 
ing the councils of the Anglo-Saxon monarchs, and one 
at least so far forgetful of his dignity, as to take 
his place among a crew of rowers, who guided on the 
Dee the royal barge. But however this may be, the 
formal abandonment by Richard of all the rights of a 
superior, which he sold to William the Lion for money, 
ought to have been regarded as setting the question at 
rest for ever. According to Edward’s views of poli- 
tical honour, however, this latter arrangement deserved 
no notice. He contended, that an individual sovercign 
is not justified in prejudicing, for selfish purposes, the 
rights of the crown; and hence, that the claims of the 
king of England to exercise a feudal superiority in 
Scotland, were just as valid as they had ever been. 
When, therefore, the states of Scotland, in order to 
avoid the effusion of blood, proposed to him to become 
an arbiter in the disputed succession, he readily 
accepted the officc,—asserting, at the same time, that 
independently of such reference, the position in which 
he stood towards the vacant fief, imposed upon him 
the duty of determining by whom it should henceforth 
be held. 

It does not appear that the Scottish prelates and 
barons, to whom this claim had been communicated in 
a circular letter, entered any protest against it. Pro- 
bably they did not anticipate any other result than the 
revival of an old dispute, which had never, at least in 
late times, been permitted to disturb the good under- 
standing that prevailed between the two nations. But 
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when, agreeably to the summons of Edward, they 
met him and his northern barons at Norham, and were 
formally made aware by Brabazon, his chief justiciary, 
that the king came to settle, in his capacity of feudal 
superior, the question of succession to the Scottish 
crown, their surprise and consternation became very 
great. Both they and the candidates were, however, 
in the toils. They had brought with them no armed 
retinue, so that flight and resistance were alike imprac- 
ticable; and hence, when urged to acknowledge Edward 
as Lord Paramount of Scotland, they could attempt 
nothing more than an evasion. ‘“ No answer can be 
given,” said they, ‘‘ while the throne is vacant.” ‘“ By 
St. Edward,” replied the king, “whose crown I wear, 
I will vindicate my just rights, or perish in the 
attempt.” Such a threat, uttered at such a moment, 
proved more conclusive than a thousand arguments. 
The competitors first (and it is worthy of remark, that 
among them Bruce took the lead,) gave in their sub- 
mission, and their example was immediately followed 
by the others. Finally, all the royal castles and for- 
tresses were placed in Edward's hands, who, filling 
them with his own troops, and placing trusty officers 
in command, proceeded then, and not till then, to try 
the question at issue. 

On the 10th of May, 1291, the Scottish estates met 
en the border; and on the 6th of November, 1292, 
after an inquiry, which had lasted eighteen months, 
the claims of John Baliol were pronounced to be valid. 
The new king immediately took the oaths of vassalage, 
and receiving back the royal castles, entered upon the 
duties of his government. But the petty indignities to 
which he soon became subject, taught him to feel the 
degradation into which he had fallen, and to lament 
the haste with which he had bartered away his own 
ard his country’s independence, for the worthless 
diadem of a vassal. Every subject against whom 
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jadgment was awarded in one of the king’s courts, carried 
his case, by appeal, to Edward ; and Edward, receiving 
such appeals with shameless avidity, issued repeated 
summonses requiring Baliol to meet them. It would 
have been strange had the Scots, a fierce and haughty 
people, borne without impatience the insults offered to 
their prince. They insisted that he should resent them, 
by withdrawing the homage which both he and they 
had given; and an opportunity appearing to present 
itself, of taking this bold step in comparative safety, 
they harassed the feeble monarch with their reproaches, 
and compelled him to embrace it. 

The duchy of Aquitaine was still held by the 
English monarch as a fief, or dependency, from the 
crown of France. It chanced, on a certain occasion, 
than an English and a Norman vessel repaired to the 
same port for the purpose of watering, and that a 
quarrel arose between two of the respective crews, 
which ended in the death of the Norman by the hand 
of the Englishman. The Normans, unable to take 
vengeance on the spot, fell upon an English ship at 
sea, out of which they dragged a passenger, a merchant 
from Bayonne, and hanged him, with a dog tied to his 
feet, from their own mast-head. A cruel maritime 
war arose out of these transactions,—not, indeed, 
between the nations, for the governments of the two 
kingdoms took no part in it, but between the seafaring 
people of the rival states, assisted, on the one side by 
the sailors of France and Genoa, on the other by those of 
Treland ahd Gascony. , For awhile no official notice 
was taken of this contest. The seamen slaughtered 
one another without mercy, for no quarter was given on 
either side ; and the whole compass of the narrow seas 
was overspread with piracy. But when, after a formal 
challenge given and accepted, two hundred sail of 
French ships were defeated and taken by eighty vessels 
from Portsmouth and the Cinque Ports, Philip consi- 
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dered it necessary to interfere. He called upon Edward, 
as duke of Aquitaine, to give satisfaction, and pre- 
vailed upon him, in order to vindicate his own honour, 
as well as to avert the miseries of a war, to surrender 
the duchy, with the distinct understanding, that at the 
expiration of forty days it would be restored. The 
forty days elapsed, however, and no act of restoration 
took place, which so exasperated Edward, that after 
solemnly renouncing his allegiance, he collected a great 
army, and made ready to recover his domains with 
the sword. It was at this juncture that the Scottish 
nobles persuaded Baliol to withdraw his fealty from the 
English king ; and to enter into an alliance, offensive 
and defensive, with the French monarch. 

Had Edward been permitted to follow up his own 
designs, and to carry his troops to the continent, crude 
and undigested as the plans of the Scottish nobles 
were, they might have been realized. A succession of 
adverse winds, however, detained him at Portsmouth, 
till the Welsh, who believed that he was gone, rose in 
rebellion, and he found it necessary to suspend his more 
distant operations, in order to restore peace at home. 
This was done without difficulty; after which hc turned 
his attention to the north, where symptoms of disaffec- 
tion had begun to multiply, and a conflagration ap- 
peared inevitable. Baliol, when required to attend the 
king's court, returned a flat denial, and a formal renun- 
ciation of homage in his own name and in that of his 
barons. “ Felon fool!” exclaimed Edward, in a tone of 
contempt and pity; “but since he will not obey our 
summons, we must go and find him out.” Troops 
were immediately marched to the border; and the 
Scots having struck the first blow, by surprising a 
detachment of a thousand men near Werk, the English 
crossed the frontier, and then war began in earnest. 
It was one of uninterrupted success on the part of the 


English. Under the walls of Dunbar, forty thousand 
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Scots, the flower of Baliol’s army, were defeated with 
prodigious slaughter by twelve thousand English. 
Dunbar itself, as well as Roxburgh and Jedburgh, 
opened their gates. Berwick was taken by assault, 
seven thousand men fell in the struggle, and Edinburgh 
and Stirling, after a feeble show of resistance, surren- 
dered. Edward, indeed, moved from the Tweed to the 
Tay without meeting anywhere with a check; and 
even the IJighlanders, usually famous for their turbu- 
lence under a native prince, submitted. At the close 
of the year the whole of Scotland was in possession of 
the invader, who, after destroying the national archives, 
and removing from Scone the ancient block of 
marble, on which the Celtic kings had from time 
immemorial been enthroned, pronounced sentence of 
deposition against Baliol, and annexed his fief to the 
English crown. 

Edward led back with him to London the deposed 
king of the Scots, to whom he assigned a residence in 
the Tower ; but who eventually passed over into Flanders, 
where he lived and died in a station strictly private. 
He had placed garrisons in all the strong-holds, and 
appointed Warrenne, carl of Surrey, to be his deputy; 
and he calculated, not without reason, that by holding 
a steady but mild check upon the humours of his new 
subjects, he might reconcile them, by degrees, to their 
fate. Under this impression Edward, in whose mind 
the loss of Guienne continued to rankle, made prepa- 
rations for a war on the Continent, and contracted 
alliances with the earl of Flanders and several of the 
princes of Germany. His treasury was, however, 
exhausted; and though he prevailed upon his parlia- 
ment to grant supplies, these, including one-twelfth 
from the knights, and one-eighth from the burgesses, 
proved inadequate to the exigencies of the moment. 
He turned next to the clergy, from whom he made a 
demand of one-fifth of their moveables; and he sum- 
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moned their representatives to meet him in convoca- 
tion. But the clergy, who had already been prohibited 
by pope Boniface from making any payments to their 
civil superior, rejected the application, and excited in 
no ordinary degree the king’s anger ; nevertheless, he 
adopted no harsh or tyrannical measures towards them. 
He contented himself with ordering, that as they 
declined to contribute to the maintenance of the civil 
power, the civi] power should withdraw from them its 
protection. The consequences of this proclamation 
very speedily showed themselves. Wherever they went, 
the clergy were plundered with impunity, for the courts 
of law were shut against them, till the archbishop of 
Canterbury himself was reduced to the necessity of 
boarding, with a single attendant, in the family of one 
of his friends. By such proceedings the whole body 
were involved in serious distress. There was but one 
method of escaping from it; so they entered into a 
compromise, to which the king offered no objection, 
because, though it might seem to shield their honour, it 
put him in possession of the funds of which he stood in 
need. 

His success in this controversy tempted the king to 
proceed further; and, by virtue of the royal prerogative, 
to impose a heavy tax upon all articles of merchandise 
intended for exportation. He directed seizures to be 
made, hkewise, of wool, corn, and leather, and in 
order to swell his ranks, required the personal attend- 
ance of every landed proprietor, whose estate was 
valued at twenty pounds a year, no matter whether he 
held directly of the crown or of some other chief. 
Many of the barons, headed by Humphrey Bohun, earl 
of Hereford, the constable, and Roger Bigod, earl of 
Norfolk, the marshal of England, expressed their 
strong disapprobation of these proceedings; they refused 
to attend the king to his wars, and, powerful as Edward 
was, he found it necessary to apologize for illegal acts 
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already done, and to give solemn pledges that they 
should not be repeated. But he had no sooner sailed 
for Flanders, leaving the prince of Wales at the head 
of a council of regency, than the constable and marshal 
again gathered their friends together, and demanded 
and obtained a solemn ratification of the Great Charter, 
and of various other deeds equally restrictive of the 
king’s prerogative. Edward made many attempts to 
set these charters aside. But the spirit of liberty was 
by this time awake in England; and even he, the 
greatest monarch of his race, found it necessary to 
submit to such restrictions as his parliament esteemed 
it just to impose upon him. 

While Edward was waging, abroad, a war of dubious 
issue, the Scots were recalled to a sense of national 
honour, chiefly through the heroism of a private gentle- 
man, the renowned Sir William Wallace, of Ellerslie, 
in Renfrewshire. This man, having received the deepest 
insult at the hands of an English officer, put him to 
death, and fled to the woods, where he collected round 
his standard all whom the love of country, or habits of 
marauding and plunder, induced to hazard their lives 
against the oppressors. For a time his exploits were 
confined to sudden incursions, during which he sur- 
prised and cut to pieces petty detachments of the enemy ; 
but as his fame enlarged itself, his ranks became daily 
better filled, and he adventured upon enterprises of 
greater moment. He marched suddenly to Scone, 
seized the treasure amassed by the English justiciary 
Ormesby, and failed to secure the person of Ormesby 
himself, only by reason of the haste with which he fled 
across the border. IIe then attacked, in succession, 
several garrisons, all of which he reduced, till a sudden 
panic falling upon the English, they began with the 
utmost precipitation to escape into their own country. 
Many Scottish nobles and gentlemen now joined him. 
Sir William Douglas, Sir Alexander Lindsay, Sir 
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Andrew Murray, and other chiefs of note, took up arms 
in the same righteous cause; and even Robert Bruce, 
the young earl of Carrick, gave to it a clandestine sup- 
port. But Warrenne, to whom the care of preserving 
order in Scotland had been committed, soon passed the 
Tweed, at the head of forty thousand men; and coming 
upon the patriots by surprise, at Irvine, overthrew 
them with great slaughter. Almost all the principal 
gentry returned, on the instant, to their allegiance. 
Wallace and Murray alone refused to give in their 
submission, and, retreating towards the north-west, 
exerted all their energies to repair the losses which 
their army had sustained. 

Eager to put an end to this troublesome rebellion, 
Warrenne marched to Stirling, in the vicinity of which, 
though on the further side of the Forth, he found Wal- 
lace encamped. A narrow bridge spanned the stream, 
of a width barely sufficient to admit of the passage of 
two horsemen ubreast, by which Warrenne, carried away, 
as is said, by the impatience of his colleague, Cressing- 
ham, endeavoured to cross, for the purpose of attacking 
his enemy. But Wallace, who occupied the roots of 
the Ochil hills, no sooner beheld the blunder, than he 
hastened to take advantage of it. The leading division 
of the English was attacked, and cut to pieces ere it 
could form; the bridge was broken down, and the 
remains of the host fled, in irretrievable confusion, to 
Berwick. Immediately all the castles and fortified 
towns opened their gates, and Scotland, under the 
guardianship of its deliverer, was, for a brief space, 
free. 

All this while Edward was on the continent, where 
the war, though eagerly begun, languished on both 
sides, till, by the intervention of Pope Boniface, it was 
brought to a temporary conclusion. That pontiff, after 
two years of unprofitable exertion, prevailed upon the 
kings of England and France to suspend their quarrel, 
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and Edward hurried back to retrieve his losses nearer 
home. After ratifying the terms to which his council 
of regency had been compelled to submit, he put him- 
self at the head of eight thousand horse and eighty 
thousand foot, with which he marched to chastise the 
Scots. From Berwick to the Forth no enemy opposed 
him. Wallace, conscious of his own weakness, con- 
tented himself with devastating the country,—a mode 
of warfare which had often availed before, and proved 
not absolutely useless in this instance. But the king 
bearing himself boldly amid numerous privations, con- 
tinued to press on, and finally brought his enemy to a 
battle on the moor of Falkirk. It ended in the total 
discomfiture of the Scots, whose men at arms fled 
without couching a lance, and whose gallant spearmen 
were mowed down by the English archers, the best 
and bravest infantry in the world. 

Once more the majority of those who had joined 
Wallace while prosperous, forsook him in his adversity ; 
while among the remainder a spirit of jealousy arose, 
which induced him to withdraw, for a time, from public 
life. He prevailed, indeed, upon the people to elect to 
the regency John Comyn, earl of Badenoch, thenephew 
of Baliol, who continued bravely to maintain the canse 
of his country; and on the retreat of Edward, who fell 
back after his victory at Falkirk, assumed the offensive. 
But not even a victory gained by the Scots at Roslyn, 
though both brilliant and decisive, sufficed to arrest the 
tide which had set in against them. Edward, after 
combating an absurd claim of the Pope to be regarded 
as the only legitimate sovereign of Scotland, and con- 
firming the peace with France, by a double marriage“, 
put himself a third time at the head of an army, with 
which he overran the whole of the open country, and 

“* He himself married Margaret, the sister, and his son, 


though only thirteen years of age, was united, by proxy, to 
Isabella, the daughter of Phihp of France. 
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penetrated to Caithness itself. The little castle of Bre- 
chin, indeed, refused to open its gates, till after a siege of 
twenty days, and Stirling, a place of greater importance, 
held out for three months; but with the exception of 
these places, neither tower nor town opposed his progress. 
That, however, which, more than any thing besides, 
seemed to assure him of repose, was the capture of 
the high-spirited Wallace, whom a faithless friend, by 
name Sir John Montcith, betrayed into his hands. If 
Edward’s conduct towards Scotland had been unjust, it 
was the injustice of an ambitious, a brave, and a high- 
spirited warrior. Ilis treatment of Wallace gave proofs 
of a vindictive spirit, for the most part the companion 
of cowardice alone. Ile caused him to be tried by a 
jury of Englishmen, on a charge of high-treason; and 
a sentence of guilty being returned, the illustrious 
patriot was beheaded, and his mangled limbs sent to 
different parts of the kingdom. 

In the results which he had anticipated from the 
judicial murder of Wallace, Edward soon found himself 
deccived. There had accompanied him into Scotland, 
on the occasion of his late inroad, Robert Bruce, the 
grandson of that Bruce who opposed the pretensions of 
Baliol to the Scottish throne. Foremost among the 
English chivalry, Bruce had greatly distinguished hiin- 
self at the fatal battle of Falkirk; and pursuing a band 
of fugitives, suddenly found himself in the presence of 
Wallace, the little river Carron alone flowing between 
them. It would appear from the accounts which have 
come down to us, that the warriors were mutually 
known to one another, for they reined up their horses, 
and entered at once into conversation. Bruce remon- 
strated with Wallace on the utter hopelessness of the 
enterprise in which he had embarked, while Wallace 
strove to infuse into the mind of his countryman some 
portion of the spirit which animated himself. The 
efforts of the patriot were not unsuccessful. Bruce 
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returned, indeed, with Edward to the English capital, 
and continued to wear the aspect of a devoted partisan 
to the cause of usurpation; but his whole soul was 
thenceforth given up to the idea of redeeming Scotland 
from slavery, and in due time his plans were matured. 
He communicated them to John Comyn, a powerful 
nobleman, with whom he lived on terms of intimacy; 
who professed to enter cordially into the design. But 
Bruce had no sooner quitted him, than Comyn disclosed 
all to the king, and measures were forthwith taken to 
involve the whole family of Bruce in one common ruin. 

Bruce was in London, when a friend, who chanced 
to gain a knowledge of his danger, fell upon the fol- 
lowing ingenious device to save him. He sent to him 
a pair of gilt spurs, and a purse of gold, which he pre- 
tended to have borrowed, and left it to the ingenuity of 
the young man himeelf to interpret the symbol. Bruce 
instantly guessed how matters stood, and causing his 
horse to be shod backwards, for the purpose of baffling 
pursuit in the snow, rode off, in all haste, by unfre- 
quented ways, towards Scotland. He reached Dumfries 
in safety, where he found a large assemblage of nobles, 
among whom the traitor Comyn was numbered, and 
having avowed his intention to live or die for Scotland, 
was acknowledged by all as king. Comyn alone held 
out. He saw too much danger in the enterprise, and 
would have withdrawn from it, but Bruce, aware of his 
former treachery, resolved that he should not live to 
scatter dissension among his countrymen. When the 
meeting broke up, Comyn withdrew to the cloisters of 
the Gray Friars, where he was attacked by Bruce, 
sword in hand, and slain. 

The murder of Comyn, if the deed deserves so 
foul a name, left the Scottish nobles without a hope of 
pardon. They ran to arms, and headed by Bruce, soon 
made themselves masters of all the open country. A 
few fortresses still held out; though among these by 
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far the greater proportion submitted, and Bruce was 
solemnly crowned at Scane, by the archbishop of St. 
Andrew's. Nevertheless, Edward was not disheartened 
by these unexampled difficulties. He sent Aymer de 
Valence with a considerable force into Scotland, who 
attacking Bruce unexpectedly at Methven, in Perth- 
shire, overthrew him with great slaughter, and executed 
as traitors the earl of Athol, Sir Simon Fraser, and 
Sir Christopher Seton, who fell, as prisoners, into his 
hands. Edward, however, burned for more ample 
vengeance than this. He collected a large army, and 
marched towards the border, with the intention of 
making a desert of a country which had so often 
rebelled against his government, when he was seized 
with a severe illness, from which he never recovered. 
Ife died in camp on the plain of Burgh, near Carlisle, 
on the 7th of July, 1306, in the sixty-ninth year of 
his age, and thirty-fifth of his reign. 

Edward the First has justly been accounted one of 
the greatest monarchs that ever sat upon the English 
throne. Whatever may be said as to the strict justice 
of some points in his foreign policy, this praise at least 
cannot be denied to him, that he laboured to advance, 
while gratifying a:lofty ambition, the best interests of 
his country, without materially affecting the real hap- 
piness of those whom he treated as enemies. The 
annexation of Wales and Scotland, for example, to the 
English crown, might, perhaps, be a measure of more 
than doubtful equity; but the advantage was so 
visible, even to the conquered nations themselves, of 
uniting the whole island under one head, that, even 
in the attempt, the policy of Edward deserves to be 
treated with indulgence. It is, however, by exa- 
mining his system of domestic government, that we 
discover the great superiority of Edward over all who 
went before, and to most of the English sovereigns 
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who have succeeded him. By no means personally 
averse to the exercise of arbitrary power, he never- 
theless restrained his subjects from oppressing one 
another, and secured to the dominion of the laws a 
degree of solidity to which it had never previously 
attained. It is true, that of many of the improve- 
ments which were introduced both into the general 
administration of affairs, and the constitution of the 
legislative body, the king cannot be regarded as the 
immediate cause. The progress of events brought 
these gradually about, and if he gave to them consis- 
tency and form, he did so under an influence which it 
would have been impossible to control. Neverthe- 
less, the monarch who could read, as he did, the signs 
of the times, and, without overleaping the bounds 
of moderation, had the good sense to make them 
his guide for all useful purposes, deserves the full 
meed of praise which has been bestowed on Edward 
the First by the ablest writers of all ages. Thus 
it was he who settled the jurisdiction of the several 
law-courts,—who first established the office of jus- 
tice of peace,—who abstained from the practice, too 
common before him, of interrupting the course of 
law by mandates from the privy council; and who 
encouraged trade, by giving to merchants an easy 
method of recovering their debts. He protected 
foreign commerce, also, by granting to the strangers 
who conducted it, a charter or declaration of protec- 
tion, and assigning to them juries, composed one half 
of Englishmen, the other of foreigners. His dealings, 
with reference to lay and ecclesiastical land-owners, 
were, indeed, somewhat contradictory. While he 
permitted the former to entail their estates, of which 
they might increase the dimensions at will, he restricted 
the latter, by the celebrated statute of Morimain, from 
acquiring any additional interest in the soil. Still the 
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great bent of his policy was throughout the same, 
namely, to diminish the influence of the barons; and 
he did not scruple to seek its attainment by enlarging 
the privileges of the people. 

Of the alterations which began to take place, during 
this reign, in the duties, as well as in the constitution 
of ‘parliament, some notice has already been taken: 
how far they actually proceeded is, indeed, uncertain ; 
for it would seem, from the irregularity of the supplies 
from time to time granted, that the three estates, 
though regularly summoned, voted their subsidies 
separately. But, however this may be, no doubt can 
exist, that a decided impulse was then given, which led, 
at a period somewhat more advanced, to the establish- 
ment of the English House of Commons. Nor ought 
it to be forgotten, that by creating what were termed 
barons by writ, Edward broke in upon the monopoly 
which had hitherto existed; and prepared the means 
of changing the close aristocracy of the peerage into a 
body capable of being opened as widely as circum- 
stances might require*. 

Such was the condition of England, with reference to 
its laws and political institutions, under the first Edward; 
a state, if we may so express ourselves, of gradual 
change,—during which new influences were daily 
springing up, and working slowly but surely for the 
benefit of the community at large. A similar spectacle 
meets us, if we direct our gaze to other, and not less 
interesting subjects. The English language assumed 
in this reign its first established character; and the 
dawn of a national literature began, as it were, to 
appear in the distant horizon. Symptoms, too, of 
uneasiness under the trammels of popish tyranny 


* This practice was begun by John, and acted upon also by 
Henry; but it was not till the reign of Edward that it was 
recognised as legal and constitutional. Many years elapsed, 
however, ere these peerages by writ became hereditary. 
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were faintly perceptible,—which acquired, every suc- 
cessive year, additional strength, till they displayed 
themselves, ere long, not only in the appeals of Wick- 
liffe, but in the more ribald, though little less effec- 
tive, satires of Chaucer. But it is time to return to 
the course of my narrative, when I have stated, that 
Edward had, by his first marriage with Eleanor of 
Castile, four sons, of whom one only survived him, and 
eleven daughters. His second wife, Margaret of France, 
brought him, besides a daughter, who died in her 
infancy, two sons; Thomas, created earl of Norfolk and 
mareschal of England, and Edmund, elevated by his 
brother to the rank of earl of Kent. 
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To this chapter are appended engravings of the ship- 
ping, and of the arms and armour, which prevailed 
during the reigns of Edward the First and Edward the 
Second. The vessels delineated in the first print are 
transports, from one of which a horse is disembarked 
through a temporary opening, which, when at sea, 
was well caulked and made water-tight. The towers 
on the prow and stern of the vessel were used for warlike 
purposes. 

In the plate of Military Costume, the leaning figure 
wears a curious suit of plate-armour; his helmet, which 
is without a crest, being fastened round his middle by 
achain. The centre figure is a Knight Templar, in his 
military habit. The Templars were a military-reli- 
gious order, founded at Jerusalem in the early part of 
the twelfth century, for the purpose of protecting the 
pilgrims to the Holy Sepulchre. About seventy years 
after the establishment of the order, the kingdom of 
Jerusalem was destroyed, and the Templars, then 
spreading over Europe, founded many convents and 
lordships in England, as well as in other countries. In 
the early part of the fourteenth century the order was 
extinguished. The figure on horseback represents the 
armour worn by Thomas, earl of Lancaster, Leicester, 
Derby, and Lincoln, who was steward of England in 
the reign of Edward the Second. 
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CHAPTER X. 


EDWARD THE SECOND.~—HIS IMBECILITY.— DISAGREE- 
MENT WITH HIS NOBLES.—-DEFEAT AT BANNOCKBURN.— 
CIVIL BROILS.—HIS DEPOSITION AND DEATH.—EDWARD 
THE THIRD.-—~PUNISHES MORTIMER.——HIS WARS WITH 
SCOTLAND—WITH FRANCE.—-BATTLE OF CRESSY.— 
SIEGE OF CALAIS.—BATTLE OF NEVILLE’S CROSS—OF 
POICTIERS.—GREAT PLAGUE.—SUCCESS OF THE ENG- 
LISH IN FRANCE.—DEATH OF THE BLACK PRINCE— 
OF EDWARD THE THIRD. 
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Epwarp had carried with him to the northern border 
his eldest son, the prince of Wales, whom he enjoined, 
on his death-bed, to prosecute the war with vigour ; 
so that the Scots might enjoy neither time nor breath- 
ing space, till sone, ag spirits should be broken, and 
their country conqtered. It is even said, that he laid 
upon his successor the extraordinary injunction, that 
he should cause the flesh to be separated from his bones, 
and the bones themselves to be carried at the head of 
the army whithersoever it might proceed. Be this, 
however, as it may, the tastes of the young king proved 
of a more peaceful sort than those of his father, and he 
paid to the instructions, if given at all, no regard. He 
sent the body of the deceased monarch to Westminster, 
where it was interred; and, after a short march into 
Scotland, returned without striking a blow, disbanded 
his troops, and repaired to London. There, in the 
society of one Piers Gaveston, the son of a distinguished 
Gascon knight, though himself but too much of a 
buffoon and a parasite, he gave himself up to pleasure, 
and wasted in idle fétes the treasures which his father 
had collected for purposes widely different. 

Piers Gaveston, like the generality of mere court- 
favourites, was not less insolent than rapacious. Instead 
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of enjoying in quiet the honours and wealth with which 
his patron loaded him, he seemed to take especial 
delight in provoking the hostility of the English 
barons; and did not scruple to treat with indifference, 
if not with neglect, the Queen Isabella herself. That 
princess, with whom Edward had by this time completed 
his marriage, was not of a temper to bear insult lightly. 
She entered heartily into the intrigues which the nobles 
had begun to form; and the malecontents appearing in 
arms at the assembling of parliament, the king found 
himself unable to resist. The nobles demanded that 
Gaveston should be expelled the kingdom, to which 
they compelled him to swear that he would never 
return ; and the king, with an aching heart, sent his 
favourite as lord-lieutenant to Ireland, where he dis- 
played more of courage and talent than might have 
been expected from him. But Edward could not 
long endure the absence of one, g whom his affec- 
tions appear to have wholly centered. He procured 
from the Pope the abrogation of Gaveston’s vow, 
softened, as he believed, the animosity of his enemies, 
and within the short space of eighteen months, the 
favourite returned to London, more rapacious and not 
less insolent than ever. 

The consequence of all this was a renewal of those 
discontents, before which Edward had so recently 
given way. The barons again took arms, and com- 
pelling the king to transfer his authority to twelve of 
their number, introduced into the constitution of the 
country various changes, some of which, however 
illegally brought about, must be acknowledged to have 
been extremely useful. Among these may be enume- 
rated, the ordinances which required that sheriffs 
should be possessed of a certain share of property, 
which restrained the custom of purveyance*, put a stop 


* The right claimed and exercised by the sovereign, to levy 
contributions of provisions at will, wherever he went. 
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to the practice of farming the revenue, and gave to 
parties aggrieved by vexatious prosecutions, the recom- 
pense of damages. But with the barons themselves the 
main point of all was the enactment of a law which ex- 
cluded evil counsellors from the king’s presence ; and 
which was immediately enforced by the banishment of 
Gaveston, and the removal of his friends from all offices 
about the court. Edward consented even to this, though 
determined, on the first opportunity, to protest against 
it. He was then permitted to retire to York, whence 
he sent to Flanders, whither Gaveston had with- 
drawn, an order for the favourite’s recall. Obedience 
to that order proved fatal to the Gascon. He came: 
a sort of civil war ensued ; and being taken, on capitu- 
lation, in the fort of Scarborough, he was conveyed to 
the castle of Deddington, near Banbury, and there put 
to death. The fall of Gaveston put an end, for a while 
to the jealousies ef the barons, and their animosity 
towards the king. The powers which they had 
formerly assumed were relaxed, and matters being 
replaced on their ancient footing, the attention of all 
ranks began to turn to the state of Scotland. There 
the supineness of his enemies had contributed, not less 
than his own valour, to advance the fortunes of Robert 
Bruce. He recovered fortress after fortress; reduced 
the disaffected among the Scottish nobles, gained over 
the wavering to his cause, and inspired his followers 
with indomitable courage. Of all the strong-holds, 
indeed, into which Edward the First had thrown 
garrisons, Berwick and Stirling Castle alone held out ; 
and even the latter, Sir Philip de Mowbray, its gover- 
nor, stood pledged to surrender, in the event of his 
receiving no relief prior to a certain day. The king, 
who on previous occasions had more than once begun 
and relinquished an invasion, determined now to act 
with becoming vigour; and having drawn together an 
army, of which the numbers are stated to have 
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exceeded one hundred thousand men, he passed the 
border and advanced towards Stirling. 

Aware of the coming storm, and not blind to its 
magnitude, Bruce used every exertion to repel it. 
He assembled thirty thousand chosen warriors on a 
position near the village of Bannockburn ; and, leaving 
the southern counties undefended, made ready to 
strike there for his crown and his life. About noon, 
on the 23rd of June, 1314, the English forces appeared, 
moving in dense masses, and covering their columns, 
as was the custom of the times, by a magnificent 
array of chivalry. Bruce watched them attentively, 
till he beheld on the left of his own line a cloud of 
dust, through which, at intervals, the flash of bright 
armour burst forth. He knew, from the motion of the 
dust, that a manceuvre was in the act of execution; 
and as the morrow was the last day which Mowbray 
could claim of respite, he guessed, not unfairly, that a 
relief was in march upon Stirling. Randolph, earl of 
Murray, his friend and nephew, had the watch in that 
quarter, and felt, when appealed to by Bruce, “that a 
rose had fallen from his chaplet.” He determined to 
recover it, or perish ; so he pushed, with a few score of 
spearmen, to intercept the enemy, and threw himself 
directly in their way. A fierce encounter took place, 
which, in spite of an extraordinary disparity of num- 
bers, (the English mustered eight hundred horse, the 
Scots but eighty infantry,) ended in the repulse of the 
assailants. Not long afterwards, Bruce himself, while 
examining the dispositions of his field of battle, was 
chatged by an English knight, named Sir Henry Bohun. 
Bruce being mounted only on a palfrey, avoided the 
shock, but striking at his enemy as he passed with a 
battle-axe, he dashed helmet and head to pieces, and 
laid Bohun dead at his feet. The effect produced upon 
the Scottish troops by these two affairs was of the most 
animating nature. When the dawn of next day came 
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in, they resumed their ranks in the highest possible 
spirits, and after solemnly recommending themselves 
to the protection of the Most High, stood to receive 
the charge. 

Bruce, like an able general, had laboured to com- 
pensate for his inferiority in point of numbers, by 
making the most of a field admirably adapted to his 
purposes. He rested the right of his army upon the 
rocky bed of the Bannock, and strengthened his left 
by digging numerous pits, which he filled with sharp 
stakes to the depth of three feet, and covered over 
loosely with turf. In his front line he placed his spear- 
men, the best and bravest of his infantry; while he 
himself kept in hand, as a reserve, four hundred chosen 
cavalry, an arm in which the Scots were even proverbially 
weak. His archers, in every respect inferior to those 
of England, he distributed under cover of the thickets, 
and supported them with billmen, a hardy race, drawn 
generally from the Highlands. The English, on the 
other hand, trusting mainly to their heavy horse, 
appear to have adopted few precautionary measures. 
The yeomen were neither supported by cavalry, nor 
covered, as they ought to have been, by chevaux-de- 
frise, while spears and bills, huddled indiscriminately 
together, threatened the whole front of the enemy’s 
position, and blocked up their own manceuvring 
ground. The consequence was, that when the men 
at arms charged, and fell, as Bruce had anticipated, 
into irretrievable confusion, there was neither an 
efficient reserve on which they could retire, nor space 
enough given to rally. They became mingled with 
their foot, while the yeomen, taken in flank by Bruce 
with his chosen squadrons, perished to a man where 
they stood. All became, in a brief space, confusion 
and dismay, which the sudden appearance of the Scot- 
tish camp-followers, over the elbow of a neighbouring 
hill, augmented to a fivefoid degree. Bruce saw, and 
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took advantage of the crisis. He led his line to the 
charge, and obtained, with comparatively trifling loss, 
the greatest victory which ever crowned the efforts of 
a Scottish army, in its numerous struggles with the 
English. 

From the field of Bannockburn, Edward fled to 
Berwick, which he reached without having once drawn 
bridle. His loss was prodigious, and the disgrace 
attaching to it affected him with profound melancholy : 
yet he found at home no sources of consolation ; for 
the barons, taking advantage of the low state of his 
fortunes, again made war upon the prerogative, and 
succeeded for awhile in exercising all the authority 
of the state. It was to no purpose that he made 
appeals to their national honour, when the Scots 
ravaged Cumberland and Durham, and threatened 
even Yorkshire itself with devastation. More intent 
upon establishing their own authority, than vindicating 
the renown of their country, they opposed to these 
incursions a very feeble resistance; if, indeed, they 
abstained from more decided acts of treason than mere 
negligence for the most part brings about. The result 
was, that Edward concluded a truce with Scotland for 
the space of twelve years, on conditions highly favour- 
able to the weaker party, who had failed to make 
themselves masters of the important colony of Ireland, 
only through the rashness of Edward, the chivalrous 
brother of Robert Bruce. 

Incapable of guiding his own steps, and disgusted with 
all that passed around him, Edward sought consolation 
in the society of a new favourite, and selected, as the 
object of that dangerous honour, Hugh le Despenser, a 
young Englishman, of noble birth and pleasing manners. 
In the age of which I am now writing, the office of a 
prime-minister was unknown. A body of illiterate 
barons could not understand that to one of their num- 
ber the king might safely depute his powers; and that 
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to deal with the peer in matters of general government 
was, in fact, to screen the monarchy from hazard, while 
it secured the rights and liberties of the subject. It 
would seem, moreover, that the individuals selected, at 
least by Edward the Second, to fill under him pffices of 
trust, were possessed of no other qualifications than 
those which float upon the surface; for Le Despenser, 
like Gaveston, is said to have abused his master’s confi- 
dence in the same degree in which he wounded the feel- 
ings of his equals. Like Gaveston, he soon stirred up a 
powerful party against himself ; among whom the queen 
Isabella was numbered; and an appeal in this case, as 
in that which preceded it, was at once made to arms. 
At first the king’s party largely prevailed. The earl of 
Lancaster, the leader of the malecontents, being defeated 
at Boroughbridge, was taken and executed; while many 
others of high rank suffered the penalties of attainder, 
and went into banishment. The inconsiderate par- 
tiality of the king, however, who bestowed the mass of 
the forfeited estates upon his favourite, stirred up fresh 
enemies in all quarters; and the queen, Isabella, giving 
countenance to the intrigue, a new and more perilous 
contest ensued. Isabella repaired to the court of her 
brother Charles, under the pretext of settling certain 
differences which had arisen, touching the claims of 
the French monarch on the duke of Guienne. She was 
there joined by Roger Mortimer, Lord Wigmore, a 
powerful young noble, who had effected his escape 
from the Tower of London, and she concerted with him 
measures for the deposition of her husband, and the 
elevation of her son Edward, then a youth of thirteen. 
I have nothing to say in defence of the motives 
which more immediately swayed her. They could not 
possibly be deserving of praise; for whatever may be 
the faults of a father and a husband, the son and the 
wife are the last individuals in the world from whom 
punishment ought to come; but, however this may be, 
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she put herself at the head of an army, and required of 
Edward that he would dismiss all unworthy persons 
from his counsels. There was no mistaking the import 
of that demand, and the king prepared to resist it. He 
found the Londoners exceedingly lukewarm, and re- 
paired to the west, but even there his reception was the 
reverse of cordial. The queen made good her landing, 
took Bristol after a short siege, made herself mistress of 
the person of the elder Le Despenser, whom she sent 
immediately to execution; and drove Edward to seek 
his safety in a flight to Ireland, which the inclemency 
of the season interrupted. Finally young Le Despenser 
was taken, and put to death, under circumstances of 
marked cruelty,—while Edward himself, having been 
compelled to surrender, was led in triumph to the 
capital. A formal sentence of deposition soon followed, 
and the unhappy monarch, being stripped of all his 
honours, was committed, as a state-prisoner, to the care 
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of a merciless body of gaolers. The Lord Berkeley, 
John de Montravers, and Sir Thomas Gournay, became 
his keepers; they carried him from prison to prison, 
strove to break his heart by subjecting him to the 
most humiliating indignities, and experienced regret 
only when their machinations led to no satisfactory 
issue. Over the ultimate fate of this unhappy prince 
some air of mystery is thrown. But the same general, 
and, perhaps, the more correct opinion is that, which 
attributes his end to the basest and most barbarous 
means. The party becoming weary of a captive king, 
and distrusting, it may be, the honour of his successor, 
resolved to screen themselves, as far as this could be 
done, by removing their chief enemy out of the way. 
He was murdered in Berkeley Castle, by his two 
keepers, Gournay and Montravers, who thrust a red-hot 
iron into his bowels, through a horn tube, and thus 
prevented the exposure which must have followed, 
upon the discovery of external marks of violence. 
Edward the Second, if this tale be true, died in the 
forty-third year of his age, and twenty-first of his 
reign; leaving behind him a character for imbecility, if 
not for vice, to which the annals of his country present 
scarcely any parallel. 


EDWARD THE THIRD. 


THE parliament which deposed Edward the. Second, 
and raised his son to the throne, appointed a council of 
regency, for the administration of the affairs of the 
kingdom,—of which Mortimer, under the guise of 
humility, declined to become a member. ll power, 
however, passed, in reality, into his hands; for the 
queen, connected with him by ties which it was impos- 
sible to conceal from the nation, threw the whole 
weight of her influence into the scale of his greatness, 
and loaded him with riches and honours. Unmindful 
of the fate of Gaveston and Le Despenser, Mortimer 
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forgot to use his authority with moderation. He did 
hot condescend, on any occasion, to consult the regency; 
he seized, without scruple, the lands which the late 
king’s adherents had forfeited, and assumed in his out- 
ward deportment more than regal pomp. That, how- 
ever, which, more than all the rest of his proceedings, 
excited the disgust of the nation, was the imbecility 
and selfishness of his proceedings with respect to Scot- 
land. Though the term of truce was not expired, into 
which Edward the Second and Robert Bruce had 
entered, the latter, hoping to extort from the weakness 
of a minority such a pacification as should secure the 
independence of his country, assembled an army, and 
sent it, under the guidance of Douglas and Murray, to 
lay waste the counties of Durham and Northumber- 
land. King Edward drew together his forces, and 
marched to oppose the invasion,—but the superior 
skill of the Scots, assisted, as was alleged, by the luke- 
warmness of Mortimer, rendered the campaign the 
reverse of glorious. This was bad enough; and nobles, 
knights, and yeomen, were alike forward to complain. 
Nevertheless, Mortimer disregarded their murmurs, 
and followed up the false step, by causing a peace to be 
concluded, on terms utterly repugnant to the national 
prejudices. The independence of Scotland was finally 
acknowledged, on a pledge given by Bruce, that he 
would pay, by instalments, the sum of thirty thousand 
marks into the English treasury. Immediately the 
chief of the barons began to combine against Mortimer. 
Some of these he intimidated into an abandonment of 
their designs, and compelled others to purchase impu- 
nity by heavy forfeitures,—while one, the earl of Kent, 
though brother to the late king, he brought to the 
scaffold. This high-spirited prince, having been de- 
ceived into a belief that his brother yet lived, a captive 
in Kenilworth Castle, put himself at the head of a 
feigned conspiracy; and disdaining to deny either his 
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field, the Scots yielded a forced allegiance; whenever 
they withdrew, a thousand standards were raised, and 
crowds of patriots gathered around them. Thus was 
@ continual war of skirmishes carried on, without any 
,important result being produced,—till other and more 
‘ gigantic undertakings drew off the attention of Edward, 
and left Scotland to resume her place among the 
nations of Europe. 
dn the year 1314, Philip the Fourth of France, sur- 
mamed the Fair, expired, leaving three sons, Louis, 
Philip, and Charles, all of whom, within the short 
space of fourteen years, came to the throne, and all 
died without issue. Two competitors now appeared 
for the vacant crown, namely, Edward of England and 
Philip of Valois, of whom the former claimed as grand- 
son of Philip the Fourth, by his daughter Isabella; the 
latter, as grandson to Philip the Third, by his son 
Charles of Valois. At the demise of Louis, in 1316, 
it had been decided that females could not succeed to 
the French crown ; in consequence of which Jane, his 
daughter, had been set aside, and the throne occupied 
by Philip. Edward, however, while he gave up the 
rights of the female, a concession to which it might 
have been a hard matter to force him by legal argu- 
ment, insisted, that his mother’s disqualification did 
not extend to himself; inasmuch as it could be regarded 
as personal only, because occasioned by the admitted 
inability of a woman to head an army, and preside in 
councils of state. The question was referred to the 
peers and judges of France, who decided in favour of 
Philip ; and Edward so far consented to the decision, 
that he did homage to his rival as duke of Guienne, 
at first in general terms, but latterly in the accustomed 
manner. 
Had there been no war with Scotland it is more 
than probable that Edward’s claims upon the crown of 
France would never have been revived. Philip, how- 
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ever, by gtatding an asylum to the infant Bruce, and 
steadily refasing to Withtoa® it, provoked the hostility 
i , whose re arceen Sa in due 
tite, roused sugpestions Artois, an 
outlaw rie ton country, which Philip had 
taken posstasion, ‘The readiness with which his parlia~ 
mbnts entered into the king’s extravagant views, cannot 
fail to strike with agtonishment the modern reader. 
They voted him large supplies, urged him to prosecute 
his rights, and gave their sanction, such as it was, to 
the many continental alliances, which he began without 
loss of time to eontyact, and for which he paid heavily. 
Edward engaged as his supporters in the impending 
Louis of Bavaria, emperor of Germany, the 
dukes of Brabant and Gueldres, the archbishop of 
Cologne, the marquess of Juliers, the counts of Hai- 
neult and Namur, and other personages of inferior power. 
He hired the services of almost every adventurer who 
could bring half-a~dozen armed men into the field, and 
contracted the closest intimacy with Jacob Von Arta- 
veldi, a brewer of Ghent, who had established demo- 
cratic parties in all the opulent cities of Flanders, and 
exercised, by their means, the most despotic authority 
Philip, in like manntr, who saw the storm gathering, 
sought to fortify himself against its fury. He applied 
for, and obtained, the co-operation of the kings of 
Navarre and Bohemia, the dukes of Bretagne, Austria, 
and Lorraine, the palatine of the Rhine, and most of 
the petty princes of Germany. Yet were the results 
of this armament, in which more than one-half of the 
sovereigns ef Europe took part, insignificant in the 
extreme. In his first campaign, Edward laid waste a 
nantow tract of open country, formed the siege of Cam- 
brayy which he fognd it necessary to relinquish, and 
faced hin sival at Vévenfosse, without striking a blow. 
His secoiel ‘commenced; indeed, with « brilliant naval 
victory, the first which, as a nation, England had yet 
a 
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obtained, but ended, after a formal assumption of the 
title of king, in a truce, concluded under the walls of 
Fontenay, at the instigation of the Pope, and the 
entreaties of the king’s mother-in-law, Jane of Hainault. 

Abortive as these exertions were, they served utterly 
to exhaust the king’s resources, who returned home in 
no very kindly humour, and became immediately in- 
volved in disputes with his parliament. These ended 
in the vindication of their rights by the peers, who 
screened the primate and the bishops of Chichester 
and Lichfield from a prosecution in the Court of 
Exchequer, and established the principle, that no peer 
could be arraigned, or brought to judgment in any case, 
except in parliament and before his fellows. With 
the convocation of the clergy, also, Edward embroiled 
himself,—for that body had warmly espoused the cause 
of the prelates, and scarcely disguised their design of 
fulminating against the sovereign the terrible sentence 
of excommunication. Yet the king contrived, by the 
exercise of consummate address, to overcome all his 
difficulties, serious as they appeared to be. He even 
prevailed upon the parliament to revoke its obnoxious 
decree, on a pledge given by himself, that its spirit 
should be observed; and finding a fresh road of ingress 
into the heart of France open, he applied for, and 
obtained, new grants, in order that he might take 
advantage of it. 

It is by no means improbable, that the failure of 
two campaigns, succeeded as they were by a peace 
between the emperor and the king of France, might 
have operated to wean Edward from his attachment to 
continental alliances, had not the death, without issue, 
of John the Third, duke of Bretagne, brought him 
again, though under novel circumstances, into colli- 
sion with his rival. The vacant coronet being claimed 
by two parties; on one hand by John, the earl of 
Montfort, the youngest and only surviving brother of 
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the duke; on the other, by Charles de Blois, nephew 
to the king of France, in right of his wife Jane, the 
daughter of Guy, an elder brother,—it was natural that 
the latter should seek and find a ready supporter in his 
relative, the French monarch ; and scarcely less so, that 
the former should appeal for assistance to the king of 
England, For a while the tide of fortune ran strongly 
in favour of Philip of Blois. Bretagne was overrun 
by French troops, De Montfort himself was made pri- 
soner, and a woman and an infant son were left to 
uphold a cause, which might well be accounted as de- 
sperate. But Isabella, a high-minded princess, was far 
from yielding to fortune. She took her infant in her 
arms, went forth to address her knights, and threw 
herself on their generosity ; an appeal which, in the 
best days of chivalry, could not be resisted. They 
swore to die in her defence, and they held out [enne- 
bon, almost the last place of arms that owned her 
sway, until a long-promised and tardy relief came 
from England. The war, however, continued to lan- 
guish, in spite of the gallantry of Sir Edward Manny, 
a brave knight, who greatly distinguished himself in 
various encounters,—till the earl of Derby, having 
landed at Bayonne, with a force composed entirely of 
English yeomen and men at arms, recovered, by dint 
of courage and conduct, almost the whole of Guienne. 
It was then that Edward, after a fruitless attempt to 
place his son, the illustrious Black Prince, on the throne 
of Flanders*, resolved to strike a great blow at the 
heart of France ; and landing near La Hogue, in Nor- 
mandy, with an army of thirty thousand men, carried 
fire and sword up to the gates of Paris. 

Nothing daunted by the boldness of his enemy's pro- 
ceedings, Philip drew together two powerful armies, 


* This attempt cost the life of the king’s ally Artavcldt, 
who, #spousing the prince’s cause, provoked the hostility of 
his fellow-citizens, and perished in a tumult. 
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one of which, under the duke of Normandy, niet 5 gi 
to Derby in the south, while he himself 
the head of the other, to relieve the capital. It does 
that Edward at this time seriously eontem- 
vated che reduction of Paris. His plan seems rather 
to bave embraced certain objects, less brilliant perhaps, 
but scarcely less important, namely, a strong diversion 
in Derby's favour, and the capture of Calais, by a rapid 
countermarch. But Philip chose his ground with so 
much skill, and threw so many obstacles in the way, 
that to execute the latter of these projects, as had been 
originally proposed, proved impracticable. Wherever 
he marched, Edward found the bridges broken down 
on the rivers, and fords and defiles so strictly guarded, 
that it was not without severe fighting that he once or 
twice forced a passage. After a campaign of ma- 
noeuvres, however, which would have done no discredit 
to later times, he contrived to elude the vigilance of the 
enemy, and crossing the Somme, gained upon them a 
twelve hours’ progress, with an open route before him 
as far as Crotois on the coast. But it was not his design 
to abandon the country without trying the fortune ofa 
battle. He proceeded, therefore, to examine with the 
utmost care the military features of the surrounding 
districts, and finding, near the village of Cressy, a posi- 
tion well adapted both to the amount and nature of 
his forces, he resolved there to measure himself with 
his pursuer. 

On the 26th of June, the English army drew up in 
the rear of the village, on the slope of a gentle emi- 
nence, having ite flanks secured partly by wood, partly 
by intrenchments, and its front covered by a broken 
and difficult country. It was formed in three lines, of 
which the first was commanded by the Prince of Wales, 
then a youth of fifteen years of age, and under him by 
the earls of Warwick, Oxford, and Harcourt, and the 
lords Chandos, Holland, and other noblemen. The 
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second obeyed the orders of the earls of Arundel and 
Northampton, with the lords Willoughby, Basset, Roos, 
and Sir Lewis Tufton; while the third Edward kept 
under his own immediate control, to be used as emer- 
gencies should arise, in support of the others. In 
advance of all stood the archers, arrayed in the form of a 
portcullis,—a disposition which gave to each man space 
enough for the use of his weapon, at the same time that 
it enabled the mass to watch the gorges of the various 
lanes and roads, by which the crest of the position 
was approached and traversed. Finally, a few pieces 
of cannon, cumbrous in shape, and therefore inefficient 
in operation, were planted upon a rising ground, whence 
they could throw their shot over the heads of the line, 
and plunge into the centre of any long column which 
might threaten it. Such were the dispositions of 
Edward ; nor did a great while elapse, ere their utility 
was put to the test. 

Philip of France had passed the night of the 25th 
in the town of Abbeville; he quitted it at an early 
hour on the following morning, at the head of one 
hundred and twenty thousand men. Ilis march was 
along and toilsome one, and it was conducted with 
very little regularity. The consequence was, that when, 
at the suggestion of his ablest officers, he would have 
halted to refresh his troops, the impetuosity of the nobles 
set his commands at defiance ; and men and _ horses, 
alike spent with toil, were hurried without plan or 
arrangement into battle. An attempt was, indeed, 
made to distribute the army into three lines, and a 
body of fifteen thousand Genoese cross-bowmen were 
planted in its front; but the intervals between the lines 
appear to have been very imperfectly defined, and 
still less perfectly preserved. To complete the musfor- 
tunes of the French, a severe thundcr-stoim came on, 
which moistening the strings of the cross-bows, ren- 
dered them comparatively useless; while the English 
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yeomen, keeping their weapons in their cases, drew 
them out tight, and in admirable condition, when re- 
quired. The skirmish, therefore, with which the battle 
began, was soon decided in favour of the English. 
The Genoese fell back in confusion; and were imme- 
diately charged and dispersed by the men at arms, who 
drove through them for the purpose of bringing the 
affair at once to stroke of hand. 

I have said, that Edward’s position could be ap- 
proached in front only through a few hollow roads, the 
sides of which were feathered with hedges and rows of 
trees. Behind these the archers had stationed them- 
selves, and plied with a furious discharge the knights 
and squires, who rode fiercely to meet their fate. 
Down they came, men and horses, till the dead and 
the dying choked up the way; and the mass of each 
column became immoveable, by reason of the check 
in front and the pressure from behind. It was at this 
juncture that the Black Prince (so called from the 
colour of his armour,) put himself at the head of a 
thousand men at arms, and making a détour, so as to pass 
through the open woods on the right, came down upon the 
flank of the French cavalry at a gallop. The confusion 
of the French became greater than ever. They lost all 
confidence, broke and fled ; till a strong reinforcement 
coming up under Philip in person, the tide was rolled 
back again, and the battle became more fierce than 
before. Now was the Black Prince, in his turn, 
hemmed in, in spite of the prompt arrival of Arundel 
and Northampton to his aid, and for some time the 
issue of the mélée appeared more than doubtful. Yet 
was Edward firm in his determination not to hazard 
his reserve, till all hope of victory should be abandoned. 
Yo an urgent entreaty for succour he made this reply: 
‘Is my son dead?’ and when an answer was given in 
the negative, he added, “I will send no aid. Let the 
boy win his spurs; for to him and his brave compa- 
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nions the honour of this day shall be reserved.” Such 
@ message operated upon the courage of the Enplish 
warriors far more effectually than a strong reinforcement 
could have done. They set up a shout, charged the 
enemy with redoubled ardour, and overthrew them on 
all hands with prodigious slaughter. 

It was now dark, for an arrow had not been dis- 
charged till nearly six o’clock in the evening; and the 
French, but imperfectly arrayed at the beginning, fell 
into total confusion, all endeavours to remedy which 
proved useless. The bravest and most skilful of their 
leaders were, moreover, slain ; yet the king still strug- 
gled to continue the fight, from which he was removed 
at last by John of Hainault, who seized his bridle, and 
rode with him from the field. The English, however, 
did not venture, during the night, to quit the position 
which they occupied. But when the dawn came in, 
and they beheld the wreck of their enemies scattered 
about in broken squadrons on the field, they renewed 
with double impetuosity, what deserves thenceforth 
to be called a ruthless, because an unresisted massacre. 
Upwards of six-and-thirty thousand of Philip’s fol- 
lowers died in that action, including twelve hundred 
knights, fourteen hundred gentlemen, two crowned. 
heads, the kings of Bohemia and Majorca, and the 
flower of the nobility of France ; while the loss of 
the English amounted only to three knights, one 
esquire, and a few hundreds of inferior rank. It is 
worthy of record, that the crest of the fallen king of 
Bohemia, three ostrich-feathers, together with his 
motto, “Ich Dien,” (I serve,) was assumed by the 
prince of Wales; and has been worn ever since by 
his successors, in memory of this great event. 

The victory of Cressy rendered the execution of 
Edward’s further plan of campaign comparatively easy. 
He marched upon Calais, to which he laid siege, and 
after a close investment of eleven months, reduced it 
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by famine. It was on this occasion that the self- 
devotion of six individuals, of whom one only, 
Eustace de St. Pierre, has left his name on record, 
saved their fellow-citizens from the extremities which 
usually accompany the capture of a town by assault. 
They came forth with halters round their necks, a 
willing sacrifice to Edward's indignation, though their 
lives were spared, ostensibly at the entreaty of the 
queen; more, perhaps, at the dictation of sound 
policy. 

In the meanwhile, the war raged with great fury 
in Guienne, where the gallant earl of Derby continued 
to perform prodigies of valour, in spite of the pressure 
of the duke of Toulouse, and an overwhelming force of 
one hundred thousand men. The Scots, too, became 
restless, and, stirred up by Philip of France, marched, 
under their young king, David, a numerous army 
across the border. After ravaging a large portion of 
Cumberland, David directed his course towards 
Durham, where he committed many outrages, in the 
full assurance that England, denuded of its chivalry, 
could offer no resistance. But David was mistaken. 
Philippa, the queen, assembled a force, which she 
placed under the command of the archbishop of York, 
with the lords Henry Percy and Ralph Neville, and 
exhorted, in the name of God and St. George, to 
defend the realm. The troops nobly responded to the 
call. On the 17th of October, they engaged the Scots 
on a favourable position at Neville’s Cross, and, prin- 
cipally through the superior excellence of their archery, 
totally defeated them. Fifteen thousand Scotchmen 
fell in that battle ; the king, with several of his most 
distinguished nobles, being made prisoners. 

The result of so many victories, achieved at a pro- 
digious expense of blood and treasure, was to leave 
the realm of* England in a state of exhaustion, and to 
reconcile the king to the conclusion of an armistice, 
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which might lead, as was hoped, to a permanent peace. 
An unsuccessful attempt to surprise Calais, on the 
part of an Italian knight in the service of the king of 
France, scarcely interrupted this negotiation, which 
went on under the auspices of the Pope, not unfre- 
quently the advocate of peace among princes. But, 
scarcely had the sword ceased to crave its victims, 
when another and a still more fearful scourge over- 
spread the land. 

Coming from the east, and holding a westerly direc- 
tion, that great plague swept over the whole of Europe, 
where it destroyed no inconsiderable portion of the 
inhabitants, and struck the survivors with such dismay 
that there arose among them the wildest sects of 
fanatics. Of these, the flagellants, or whippers, were 
the most remarkable, though they made few converts 
in England ; for the discipline which they inflicted 
one upon another, was not such as to captivate the 
imagination of a people proverbially careful of their 
persons. Nevertheless, even this gloomy interval was 
not without its gaieties and amusements. While his 
subjects were perishing by thousands, Edward insti- 
tuted the order of the garter, into which, only five- 
and-twenty members were admitted ; and which has 
ever since continued to be, in the hands of the king of 
England, a cheap, yet satisfactory mode, of rewarding 
the services of his most illustrious servants. 

Edward had by this time awakened from his dream 
of ambition, and desired nothing more earnestly than to 
accommodate his differences with France. He offered 
to renounce all claim to the throne, provided he were 
allowed to retain in absolute sovereignty the provinces 
of which he was in possession. But though John, the 
successor of Philip, appeared willing to make the con- 
cession, his nobles resolutely condemned it; and in 
1355 the flames of war were again kindled. On that 
occasion, the Black Prince led one army from Bour- 
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deaux, which committed terrible havoc in the south; 
while Edward himself laid waste the country from 
Calais as far as his scanty supplies would enable him 
to proceed. 

Meanwhile the Scots again flew to arms, surprised. 
Berwick, and pushed successful forays into Cumber- 
land and Northumberland; a movement which in- 
duced the king to take the field against them in 
person, and to aim at their final subjugation. He did 
not succeed. Like his grandfather, he overran the 
open country, and received the homage of a few 
traitors; but the nation, true to itself, held out, and 
he was forced to return, for lack of subsistence. It 
was to no purpose that he obtained from Baliol a for- 
mal renunciation of rights which the Scottish people 
had never recognised. Neither that act, nor the 
treasonable weakness of David, who entered with too 
much readiness into his views, availed him anything. 
The Scots were determined that an English prince 
should not rule over them, and they made the deter- 
mination good. 

While Edward himself was occupied with these 
matters, the Black Prince conducted a second expedi- 
tion into the fertile provinces of Querci, Limousin, 
Auvergne, and Berri. He had collected immense booty, 
and was on his return to Bourdeaux, when, at a village 
called Maupertuis, about five miles from Poictiers, he 
discovered that the king of France was in possession 
of his only road of communication. The prince's 
army mustered about twelve thousand men; the enemy 
were upwards of sixty thousand strong; a prodigious 
inferiority, for which, in our day, scarcely any skill 
could compensate. Yet the recollections of Cressy so 
inspirited both him and his people, that they prepared, 
without hesitation, to give battle. The prince formed his 
line to gréat advantage, among vineyards and other 
enclosures, where the plateau could be reached, as at 
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Cressy, only through a narrow lane. That day, how- 
ever, not a sword was drawn. The cardinal of Peri- 
gord interfered; and so conscious was the prince of 
his perilous situation, that he offered his prisoners, his 
booty, and a pledge not to serve for seven years, as 
the price of a safe retreat. But John would accept of 
nothing less than the surrender of the prince himself, 
whom, with one hundred of his noblest knights, he 
hoped to exchange for Calais. Edward accordingly 
directed his people to cover their flanks by temporary 
intrenchments, and having posted in ambush a body of 
three hundred men-at-arms, with as many archers, 
whom he instructed to charge the enemy in the rear 
while engaged, he commended himself to the protec- 
tion of Heaven, and waited for the dawn. 

The battle of Poictiers resembled, in most of its 
features, the glorious action at Cressy. Again the 
French chivalry rode fearless into a hollow road, and 
again they were cut to pieces by an unerring discharge 
of arrows. They recoiled upon their line, and threw 
it into confusion, which a rapid and masterly attack 
from the ambuscade soon converted into a flight. It 
was to no purpose that John strove to rally his squa- 
drons. He was himself attacked by a compact band of 
knights, who beat down his attendants, and pressed 
upon himself; and he was compelled at last, after a 
gallant resistance, to surrender. The Black Prince, 
in the meanwhile, after clearing the field, had ordered 
a tent to be pitched, into which he retired, weary with 
fighting, when intelligence was conveyed to him that 
the king of France was taken, and that his life was 
not safe, in consequence of the rivalry of those who 
disputed the honour of his capture. He despatched the 
earl of Warwick, with instructions to conduct the royal 
prisoner to his presence; and he hurried forth to meet 
and to exhibit towards him every mark of respect. 
John was nobly entertaincd. His conqueror would not 
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so much ag sit at table, but stood behind his chair, 
and waited upon him like a menial. It was a rare 
instance of generosity in dealing with a vanquished 
foe, and it produced the best effects upon the conduct 
of others towards their captives. The French knights 
were received by the victors as brothers, and liberated 
on the payment of a very moderate ransom. 

The return of the Black Prince to Bourdeaux, after 
this splendid victory, was not only secure but trium- 
phant. His force was not, however, adequate to an 
immediate prosecution of his conquests, so he concluded 
a truce for two years, and repaired with his royal 
prisoner to London. The greatest joy prevailed there, 
not unmingled with commiseration for the fate of a 
prince whom the chances of war had reduced to so humi- 
liating a condition. John had, therefore, no reason to 
complain of his treatment. He was welcomed with 
every demonstration of respect; and, during many years 
of captivity, continued to experience such treatment as 
the high-minded victor is accustomed to bestow upon a 
defeated buthonourableenemy. In the mean time, how- 
ever, his ill-fated kingdom suffered all the distresses 
incident on a state of complete anarchy. He had him- 
self sown the seeds of these evils, by casting the king 
of Navarre into prison; and his son, the dauphin, a 
youth of eighteen years of age, possessed neither 
ability nor influence enough to remove them. Yet 
Edward found himself incapacitated from turning the 
circumstance to account. Besides that the terms of the 
truce restrained him, his resources were entirely ex- 
hausted: nor was it till the dauphin had in some degree 
restored order, that he was in a condition to renew the 
war. This was done, after the failure of a negotiation 
to which John had assented, but which the states of 
France refused to ratify. But it led to nothing more 
than a predatory excursion as far as the environs of 
Paris, after which a treaty was signed, which restored 
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John to freedom, and left Edward master of several 
valuable provinces in the south, as well as of Calais, 
Guisnes, Montreuil, and the county of Ponthieu, in 
the north of France. One article of this treaty John 
found himself unable to fulfil: ke could not raise the 
sum of three hundred thousand crowns of gold, and he 
preferred to the loss of honour returning to London, 
and dying a captive in a foreign land. 

For a brief space there was peace between the rival 
crowns; and the Black Prince, who was created duke 
of Aquitaine, governed with singular wisdom his 
father’s dominions in the south of France. In an evil 
hour, however, the spirit of chivalry induced him to 
espouse the quarrel of Peter, king of Castile ; whom 
his subjects, supported by a band of mercenaries under 
the guidance of a brave knight, Bertrand du Guesclin, 
had expelled, on account of his cruelty, from the throne. 
The prince marched into Castile, and obtained a bril- 
liant victory, which restored his worthless protégé to 
power; but, being refused the pay for which he had 
stipulated, found himself under the necessity, on his 
return, of imposing several obnoxious taxes upon the 
people. Serious discontents were the consequence, of 
which Charles of France took advantage, by summoning 
the Prince of Wales to appear at his court, and answer 
to the complaints that were lodged against him. The 
prince replied, that he would come, but that it would 
be at the head of sixty thousand men; and issued 
immediate orders to enrol an army. But his own 
health had suffered so much during the Spanish cam- 
paign, that he was unable to lead it, and the best of his 
lieutenants were unfortunately slain or taken in the 
first campaign. Town after town accordingly fell ; till 
at last there remained to England, of the extensive 
conquests which she had made, only the cities of Bour- 
deaux and Bayonne, with Calais, in the north, and the 


trifling territory dependent on it. 
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Edward felt acutely the loss of his transmarine 
dominions, to secure which he had renounced all claim 
upon Scotland; but his grief on that account was but 
as dust in the balance, when compared with his sorrow 
at the untimely decease of his son. After lingering 
many months, the illustrious Black Prince expired in 
Canterbury, on the 8th of June, 1376, amid the uni- 
versal lamentations of the English people, and the 
inconsolable regret of his father. Nor did Edward 
himself long survive the blow. From the day of the 
prince’s death he became an altered man; he withdrew 
himself from business, strove to drown his sorrows in 
the society of unworthy favourites, and, finally, gave 
up the ghost, neglected by his very mistress, on the 
21st of June, 1377. 

Edward the Third died in the 65th year of his age, 
after a long and prosperous reign, which extended 
over not less than half a century. He left behind him 
the character of a great warrior and an able prince ; 
for his conquests, though they scarcely survived the 
hand that wrought them, served to elevate the charac- 
ter of the English people, to enlarge their views, and 
give consistency to their energies. In civil life, more- 
over, he was the patron of many useful arts. He ren- 
dered Windsor Castle what it was prior to the additions 
of George the Fourth’s age; gave an impulse to the 
Gothic style in churches; built Westminster IJall, and 
the chamber in which the House of Commons used to 
assemble previous to the late fire. How far his policy 
had the effect of extending the commerce of his country, 
may be doubted, but that he sought that end no one 
can hesitate to admit, who examines his proceedings 
with an unprejudiced eye. In his reign the parlia- 
ment, and especially the House of Commons, acquired, 
great additional powers. He found it necessary to carry 
the representatives of the people along with him; and 
he bribed them to grant supplies by increasing their 
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authority: yet he scrupled not, as often as his own 
convenience required, to set their decisions aside, as is 
shown by their repeated remonstrances, and his fre- 
quent ratifications of the Great Charter. It is worthy 
of remark, moreover, that under him the French lan- 
guage ceased to be used in the courts of law; and that 
the tax to the See of Rome, which John had granted, 
was abolished. The symptoms of a decided hostility 
to Popish usurpation were, indeed, manifold; for 
Wycliffe began to preach, and Chaucer wrote, in this 
reign. Nor is it going too far to assume, that the seeds 
of that Reformation which bore fruit in Henry’s time, 
were even then sown. But that which particularly 
distinguishes his era from those which preceded it, is 
the decided change for the better which occurred in 
the mode of administering justice. Not to dwell upon 
the Statute of Treason, for which England is indebted 
to her third Edward, we need only refer to the decla- 
rations of Sir Matthew Ilale, who says generally, that 
‘under this reign the law was improved to its greatest 
height; and the judges and pleaders were very learned. 
The pleadings are more polished than those in the time 
of Edward the Second ; yet they have neither uncer- 
tainty, prolixity, nor obscurity. So that at the latter 
part of this king’s reign, the law seemed to be near its 
meridian.” 

Edward the Third left behind him a numerous 
offspring of both sexes. His eldest son died, as has 
been stated, leaving one son, the heir to the crown. 
The rest survived their father, namely, Lionel, duke of 
Clarence; John of Gaunt, duke of Lancaster ; Edward, 
duke of York; and Thomas, duke of Gloucester. Cla- 
rence left, at his decease, but one daughter, who espoused 
Edward Mortimer, earl of Marche, while Lancaster was 
the head of that family, which by and by came into 
possession of the throne. The names of’ Edward's 
daughters were Isabella, Joan, Mary, and Margaret, of 
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‘whom it is unnecessary to say more, than that they all 
imarvied according to their rank. . 
‘The illustrations to this and the following chapter, 
will tend to make the young reader aware of the 
sapid changes that took place during the thirteenth 
aiid fourteenth centuries, not only in the civil costume, 
bat in the arms and other warlike instruments in use 
throughout Europe. In the preceding pages he will 
find, besides the seals of Edward II. and Edward TIL, 
not fewer than six engravings, each illustrative of a 
state of society in some degree different from the 
other. The first represents a scene in the court of 
Edward IT., where Queen Isabella is attended by two 
ladies and a man-at-arms. The second shows a horse- 
litter, a new invention in England, but of which use 
is still made in China, and in different parts of the 
Kast. The third describes the attack of a fortified 
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town, with the mangonel for casting stones, the bat- 
tering-ram, and wooden gallery, all in full play. From 
the latter the assault used to be given, sometimes before 
a breach could be made by battering. In the fourth, 
we have again Queen Isabella holding converse with 
two ecclesiastics, In the fifth, Edward the Third, 
behind whom stands a man at arms, holding out his 
hand to the Black Prince, then a little boy; while ° 
the sixth delineates the costume of knights and ladies, 
as they appear at a later stage in his reign. By 
examining these figures minutely, the reader will not 
fail to discover that their dresses vary much from 
those of earlier times. It will be seen by and by how 
rapidly change, once begun, is carried forward. 
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CHAPTER XI 


SICHARD THE BECOND.—POPULAR REBELLIO“N.—-Wat 
TYLER.—THE KING'S COURAGE.—HIS WEAKNEES,--MUR- 
DER OF THE DUKE OF GLOUCESTER.—GENERAL DISCON- 
TENTS.——-THE DUKE OF HEREFORD.—HIS BANISHMENT. 
~——RETUBRNS.—-RICHAKD DEPOSED AND MURDERED. 
HENRY THE FOURTH THE HEAD OF THE HOUSE OF LAN- 
CASTER.—LINEAGE OF THE HOUSE OF YORK.——REBEL« 
LIONS —BATTLE OF SHREWSBURY.—OWEN GLENDOWER. 
AFFAIRS OF FRANCE.—THE KING'S DEATH.-~-MISCEL= 
LANEOUS TRANSACTIONS. 


{A. D. 1377 to A. D. 1413.] 


Richarp oF Bourpgavx, so called from the place of 
his birth, wag raised to the throne in the eleventh year 
of hisage. His predecessor, though he fixed the order 
of succession, had taken no care to provide a regency ; 
and it became the business of the parliament to supply 
the deficiency. So much of rivalry, however, prevailed 
among the king’s uncles, that to give an open pre- 
ference to one over the rest would have led to mis- 
chief; so the Lords and Commons contented them- 
selves with naming a council of nine, by whom the 
affairs of the crown should be managed, as it were, in 
departments. Among these Lancaster took care that 
a majority of his own creatures should be included ; 
by which means, though he escaped the odium which 
tmaight have attached to a more conspicuous station, he 
wielded for a time the whole power of the state. 

It was stated above, that the popular branch of the 
legislature obtained a great accession to its influence 
during the reign of Edward the Third. The first mea- 
sures of the House of Commons, after the accession of 
Richard, exhibited a determination rather to extend. 
than to curtail these privileges ; for that body, besides 

, petitioning for various rights, chose a speaker, an, officer 
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of whom no previous notice is taken. It was not, 
however, among the members of the House of Com- 
mons alone that a disposition to curtail the power of 
the barons manifested itself. Following the example 
of the populace in Flanders and in France, where 
serious insurrections had taken place, the villains and 
artisans of England began to murmur at their condi- 
tion, which they were industriously taught to regard as 
unnatural, by one John Ball, an itinerant preacher of 
sedition, rather than of the Gospel. It was at this 
juncture that the parliament, now pressed by the 
exigencies of an expensive war, passed an act for 
levying a capitation-tax on all persons, except common 
beggars, who should have passed the age of fifteen. 
As the sum required from the peasant was precisely 
the same as that demanded from the peer, the former 
was fully justified in complaining; and the farmers 
(for in those days all taxes were farmed out) cxpe- 
rienced considerable difficulty in collecting their dues. 
In an evil hour one of their agents, while seeking to 
promote the interests of his employer, forgot what was 
due to common decency, and offered to the daughter of 
a tiler of Dartford intolerable indignities. He was 
instantly felled by a blow from her father’s hammer. 
There needed only some such accident as this to excite 
throughout the country a general revolt. The people 
ran to arms, and placing the tiler at their head, who 
assumed ihe name of Wat Tyler, they marched, to the 
number of sixty thousand men, upon London. But 
they moved not alone. Norfolk, Suffolk, Essex, and 
Sussex, rose at the cry of the men of Kent, and London 
became invested on all sides by an infuriated mob. 
Nor was this a mere ebullition of popular discontent, 
in whid& the passions, not the reason, of those engaged 
take part. The peasants set forth certain claims, of 
which it is impossible to deny the justice, while their 
extreme moderation excites our surprise. They re- 
R2 
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quired that slavery should be abolished ; that lands 
should be held on rent; that all men should possess the 
liberty of: buying and selling at fairs and markets ; 
and that a general pardon should be extended to them- 
selves and their abettors. Richard readily promised to 
grant their requests, and gave to the several companies, 
into which they were divided, written charters ; never- 
theless, the insurrection was not quelled without blood- 
shed. The mob broke into the Tower, put to death the 
chancellor, and other officers of state, burned the palace 
of the Savoy, belonging to the duke of Lancaster, and 
committed upon many of the peaceable inhabitants of 
London horrid excesses. 

While these things were going on, the king, slen- 
derly attended, met in Smithfield a numerous company 
of rioters, of whom Wat Tyler was at the head. He 
entered into conversation with Wat Tyler, who ad- 
vanced boldly into the midst of the royal escort, and 
commanded, at the same time, his followers to keep 
aloof, till he should give a signal of advance. During 
the progress of the conference, Tyler played with the 
hilt of his dagger, and at last put forth his hand to 
grasp the king’s bridle, upon which Walworth, the 
mayor of London, stabbed him in the neck with a 
short sword, and grievously wounded him. The rioter 
turned, but fell from his horse, and was despatched 
where he lay by one of the king’s esquires. A serious 
tumult had well-nigh ensued, for the people sprang 
forward, and bent their bows to avenge his death 
when the king, with singular presence of mind, rode 
towards them, and placed himself in their front. 
‘What mean ye by this disorder, my good people ?”’ 
exclaimed he. “ Are ye angry that ye have lost your 
leader? I am your king ; I will be your leader!” The 
populace, overawed, followed him into the fields, where 
he renewed his assurances that their wrongs should be 
sedressed. But for so marked a change in the state of 
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society the nation was not yet ripe; and hence, the 
charters which were granted under the influence of 
pressing alarm, the first parliament which assembled 
unblushingly revoked. 

As Richard was scarcely sixteen years of age when 
he thus repressed the sedition in Smithfield, high hopes 
were entertained, that, his vigour of mind increasing 
with his years, he would prove not unworthy of his 
descent; but those who ventured to encourage this 
expectation, found that they had entirely mistaken his 
character. He shook off, indeed, the trammels which 
his uncles had cast around him, and took the reins of 
government into his own hands; but his policy at 
home, as well as abroad, was marked by all the 
errors which are apt to stain the proceedings of a 
weak, rather than an unprincipled monarch. The 
Scots, for example, continued their hostilities, and 
he marched to chastise them ; but he became so weary 
of the war, and so anxious to resume his career or 
low pleasures, that he abandoned the country ere any 
serious advantage had been obtained. In like man- 
ner, the arms of England met with frequent reverses 
on the Continent, which gave no concern to the 
giddy prince, so long as he was permitted to enjoy 
his own amusements, and the society of his favourites. 
These proceedings raised against him a strong party 
among the nobles; and the people, exasperated by his 
repeal of their charters of liberty, offered to him no 
support. The consequence was, that after he had 
attained to the age of one-and-twenty, a conspiracy 
was formed against him; and, on the pretext that he 
was as yet too young to govern, Gloucester put himself 
at the head of acommission, by which all the authority 
of the crown was wielded. 

Richard bore his degradation with impatience, im- 
bittered as it was by the plunder and expulsion from 
office of his companions; one of whom, by name De 
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Vere, he had created duke of Ireland ; and anotltes, 
De la Poole, he had advanced to the dignity of earl of 
Suffolk. For a whele year he had laboured to set the 
commission aside, during which interval he obtained 
a decision from the judges that it was illegal; but the 
influence of Gloucester was too great for him, and 
they who spoke against his proceedings paid the 
penalty with their lives or fortunes, At last, after 
having borne numerous indignities, he saw, or imagined, 
thai the tide of popularity had turned ; and he boldly 
declared in a council, that he would no longer submit 
to tutors, seeing that he had attained to the full age of 
manhood, and was capable of acting for himself. The 
nobles were astonished, and betrayed, by the tone of 
their reply, that they were not prepared to refuse 
submission by violence ; whereupon, the king proceeded, 
on the instant to deprive of authority the most ob- 
noxious among the members of the commission. The 
great seal was talain from Arundel, archbishop of 
Canterbury, and givan to William of Wickham, bishop 
of Winchester; the duke of Gloucester, the earl of 
‘Warwick, and other lay lords, were removed from 
the council, and all the great officers of the household, 
as well as the judges, were changed. But Richard 
‘was too well assured of the hostility and of the power 
of his uncle, to stop here. He caused him to be 
arrested, and sent over to Calais, where he shortly 
afterwards died by the hands of assassins, employed, 
as was said, under the express directions of the king. 
The destruction of Gloucester, and the overthrow of 
his party, freed the king from all the restraints which 
fear is apt to occasion, and “he began,” says Froissart, 
“to reign more fiercely than before.” “In those days, 
there was none so great in England that durst speak 
againet anything that the king did;” and, “he had 
counsel meet for his appetite, who exhorted him to do 
what he list.” Murmurs of course began to be heard 
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dying soon afterwards, the king took possession of 
his lands, and retained them for his own use. Here- 
ford experienced, as was natural, extreme indigna- 
tion at the proceeding. Finding remonstrance of no. 
avail, he resolved to strike for a still higher prize; 
and as his riches were great, his reputation lofty, 
and his manners singularly attractive, he found that 
partisans would not be wanting. In the meanwhile, 
Richard continued to indulge in all the low and dis- 
graceful pursuits to which alone his tastes inclined 
him. He associated only with buffoons and parasites ; 
he permitted justice to be obstructed through sheer 
indolence ; and provoked, by his devotion to selfish 
pleasures, all classes of the people. It was at this 
unpropitious moment that he took his departure for 
Treland,in order to avenge, on certain rebels, the death of 
his kinsman, the earl of Marche, whom he had appointed 
his lieutenant in that country, and who had been slain 
in a skirmish. He was no sooner gone, than Lan- 
caster, whose friends were both active and true, 
received intelligence of the proceeding. Lancaster did 
not hesitate to seize the favourable opportunity, but 
embarking at Nantz, with a retinue of only sixty 
persons, among whom were the archbishop of Canter- 
bury, and the earl of Arundel, landed, on the 4th of 
July, at Ravenspur, in Yorkshire. The first of the 
nobles who joined Henry’s standard, were the earls of 
Northumberland and Westmoreland, men of great 
wealth and influence, and long and deeply tinctured 
with disaffection. Their example was speedily followed 
by others ; till, in the course of ashort time, the escort 
of sixty persons had swelled into an army of sixty 
thousand men. It was to no purpose that the duke of 
York, whom his nephew had left guardian of the 
realm, summoned the force of ‘the nation to meet him 
at St. Alban’s. Men came, but there was no spirit of 
loyalty among them; indced, the regent himself stood 
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not clear of the suspicion that he favoured one nephew 
rather than another. Meanwhile, Richard was in Ire- 
land, ignorant of the danger which threatened, and 
baffled, after intelligence had reached him, by a suc- 
cession of foul winds; nor, when at last he returned 
to Milford, with twenty thousand men in his train, 
were the prospects which met him in any degree 
cheering or consolatory. On all hands his subjects 
declared against him, and the very troops of which he 
was at the head deserted, till scarce six thousand 
remained with their co.ours. Richard’s heart sank 
within him. He endeavoured to escape to the conti- 
nent, but failed; for, having retired to Conway Castle, 
he was there circumvented by the army of Henry, and 
induced to surrender himself into the hands of the earl 
of Northumberland. The residue of his tale is soon 
told. After having been insulted by his cousin, and 
led in a sort of triumph to London amid the jeers of 
a giddy populace, always delighted with what is new, 
he was finally deposed by vote of parliament; which 
admitted the validity of a claim put in by Henry, and 
secured him for king. This event occurred on the 
30th of September, 1398; nor did the unhappy prince 
long survive his degradation. Being conveyed to 
Pomfret Castle, as a place of safety, he was there mur- 
dered; according to one account, by his gaolers, who 
hewed him to pieces with their axes; according to 
another, which appears more worthy of belief, by the 
slow process of starvation. 

There can be no doubt that Richard was guilty of 
many grave offences; yet his character appears to have 
been that of a weak rather than of a wicked prince. 
We never find, for example, throughout the whole of 
his reign, any serious remonstrance from parliament on 
the score of an overstretched prerogative, a complaint 
which was continually brought, and with perfect justice, 
against his renowned predecessor. But, his pitiable 
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imbecility rendering him mcapable of overawing his 
nobles, the laws fell sadly into contempt, and number- 
leas crimes were perpetrated, of which he was no other- 
wise the cause than that he possessed not vigour enough 
to repress them. So true is it, that in England, at all 
periods of her history, a weak monarch has proved the 
greatest curse to his people, even when his intentions 
have been, what it would be rash to predicate of those 
of Richard, uniformly upright. 

The reign of Richard was also memorable for the first 
outbreak of a spirit of disaffection to the corruptions of 
the church of Rome. This is no place to speak at length 
of efforts, however praiseworthy, that led to no imme- 
diate result; otherwise the career of Wickliffe might 
demand especial notice. But my limits will not permit 
me to say more of that illustrious forerunner of Cranmer 
and Ridley, than that he was a secular clergyman, and 
a distinguished scholar in the university of Oxford, and 
that he began early to protest against the doctrines and 
practices of the ecclesiastics of his day. He condemned 
the usurped power of the Pope himself; the abuses of 
the monastic system, and the unscriptural tenets which 
both monks and seculars inculeated, touching the nature 
of the Lord’s Supper. He made many converts, both 
among the higher and the lower classes; and was 
arraigned, by order of the sovereign pontiff, before 
Courtenay, bishop of London; but, being supported by 
the duke of Lancaster and Lord Percy, the earl marshal, 
he escaped uninjured. It is to be lamented that, at a 
later stage of his life, he sullied the reputation of his 
early years, by an apparent renunciation of doctrines 
which he had well and openly taught. Nevertheless, 
the good seed was not scattered in vain. Many of his 
pupils carried it to distant lands, where it continued to 
flourish; nor were the Lollards, as these remonstrants 
against popery were termed, ever totally rooted out, till 
they became lost in the great tide of the Reformation in 
the sixteenth century. 
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In describing the events of the preceding reign, 
mention was made, that the tax unposed by John upon 
the realm, and previeusly paid to the Pope, was, toge- 
ther with the old form of Peter's pence, abolished. 
Under Richard, the parliament exhibited symptoms 
still more decided, of a disposition to curtail the privi- 
leges, both of the See of Rome, and of the clergy in 
general. The former had hitherto claimed a right to 
dispose of the revenues of the church for the general 
benefit of Christianity in all quarters of the globe; the 
parliament, by its statute of provisors, took away that 
power for ever, and rendered it penal in any person, 
whether ecclesiastic or layman, to alienate the proceeds. 
of a benefice. In like manner it was declared con- 
trary to the laws and customs of England, that the 
Pope should remove an English bishop from his see, 
under the pretext of translating him to a diocese in 
partibus infidelium. Again, the provisions of the Mort- 
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main Act, which the clergy had learned to elude, were 
enforced under severe penalties. These, together with 
various laws condemnatory of assoviations, by which a 
number of noblemen and gentlemen bound themselves 
mutually to support one another, indicate a great and 
important change in the manners and customs of the 
nation, They imply that not only were men’s minds 
becoming more and more open to the genuine truths of 
the Gospel; but that the feudal system, with all its 
admixture of good and evil, was falling fast into decay. 

It is worthy of remark, that the custom of creating 
peers by patent began, in this reign, to be recognised 
as constitutional. Lord Beauchamp, of Holt, was the 
first commoner ennobled by this process,—whose de- 
scendants claimed and enjoyed the rights of a peer of 
parliament. 


HENRY THE FOURTH. 


As the succession of this prince to the English throne 
paved the way to the memorable contest between the 
houses of York and Lancaster, it may be well, ere pro- 
ceeding to give an account of the events of his reign, 
if I describe, in a few words, the lineage of the former 
family. 

Richard the Second, though twice married,—first to 
Anne of Luxemburg, called “the good Queen Anne,” 
and afterwards to an infant princess of France,—left no 
issue. According to established usage, the descendants 
of Lionel, duke of Clarence,,were therefore the direct 
heirs of the throne; and as his daughter Philippa (for 
he had no son) had married Edward Mortimer, earl of 
March, the fruits of that union naturally succeeded to 
the claims of the mother. These were Roger Mortimer, 
of whose fall in Ireland mention has been made, and 
his two children, Edmund and Anne. The son, who 
was an infant at the period of Richard’s deposition, 
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lived and died in the service of Henry; the daughter 
gave her hand to Richard of York, the earl of Cam- 
bridge, and grandson to Edward the Third, by his 
fourth son, Edward, duke of York. From that stock 
sprang the princes, who long and desperately fought to 
recover a position which their ancestors had abandoned ; 
and whose wars fill one of the most bloody, not to say 
romantic, pages, in the history of this or any other 
country. 

The reign of Henry proved the truth of the old 
adage, that the usurper’s crown will always sear the 
brow of him that wears it. Though he met at first 
with no opposition, and obtained for his eldest son the 
title of prince of Wales, but a short time elapsed ere 
plots and conspiracies began to thicken around him. 
One of these, in which some of the principal nobility 
were involved, was betrayed to him by the twofold base- 
ness of the earl of Rutland; and the earls of Kent, 
Huntingdon, Salisbury, and many others, died under 
the hand of the executioner. But Henry acquired no 
confidence from the suppression of an intrigue, which 
cost so much of the best blood of England. He well 
knew that the memory of wrongs, or supposed wrongs, 
will generally outlast the terror which the infliction of 
cruel punishments is apt to create. He therefore 
strove to strengthen himself by calling the church 
to his aid, towards which his opinions were supposed, 
at one time, to havegbeen very little favourable ; and 
passed an act which consigned to the cruelty of the 
popish priests, all who should refuse to abjure the 
heresy of Wickliffe. Even this proceeding, however, 
served not to overawe his enemies, who continued, 
both at home and abroad, to harass and disturb him. 
The king of France threatened his Gascon provinces 
with invasion; the Scots broke into the northern coun- 
ties with their usual barbarity: a Welsh gentleman, 
by name Owen Glendower, the descendant of a long 
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line of Celtic kings, raised the standard of rebellion, 
defeated the English forces sent against him, and took 
Mortimer, their leader, captive. It is not difficult to 
understand why the last-mentioned occurrence should 
have created very little uneasiness in Henry’s mind. 
Mortimer was his great rival; and he doubtless rejoiced 
at the occurrence of an accident, which removed such a 
man from the vicinity of the throne; but his refusal to 
ransom the youth, when urged to do so by his powerful 
relative, the earl of Northumberland, was, to say the 
least of it, exceedingly imprudent. A feeling of dis- 
satisfaction was thus excited in the mind of the great 
northern chief, which future proceedings soon changed 
into animosity, and hurried on to rebellion. 

It chanced that, in the year 1402, Archibald, earl of 
Douglas, attended by many of the nobles of Scotland, 
ded an army of twelve thousand men into England, and 
committed, as was his wont, prodigious havoc, whither- 
soever he went. The Percies intercepted him at 
Homeldon, on his return home, overthrew his followers, 
and made himself, with other chiefs, prisoners. It was 
the custom of the times, for those who captured knights 
and nobles in battle, to release them on the payment 
of stipulated ransoms; and Percy was prepared to 
follow the practice of his ancestors, when he received 
from the king a positive prohibition. The proud spirit 
of Northumberland could not brook this. He called 
to mind the many obligations weich he had conferred 
upon Henry Bolingbroke, and determined to cancel 
them all by dethroning the man who could thus easily 
forget them. Alliances were immediately formed 
with his captives; Owen Glendower was likewise ap- 
pealed to; and twelve thousand men, under the com- 
mand of his son Henry, a gallant warrior, and, for his 
impetuosity, surnamed Hotspur, marched to Shrews- 
bury, where the Welsh chief had promised to meet 
them. But Henry the Fourth was no laggard in 
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affairs of war, as his past career had shown. He col- 
lected a force equal in point of numbers to that of 
which Hotspur was at the head; and marching rapidly 
to the place of rendezvous, forced the malecontents to 
give battle, ere their mountain allies had joined. I¢ 
was a fierce and obstinate struggle, in which Percy on 
one side, and Henry, prince of Wales, on the other, 
particularly distinguished themselves; but it ended, 
after the fall of the former, by an unknown hand, in 
the total defeat of the Northumbrians. Seldom had a 
combat in the middle ages proved so fatal to men of 
rank. Two thousand three hundred gentlemen are 
said to have perished on both sides,—while of the 
private soldiers six thousand gave their carcasses to 
fatten the soil. A second affair, in which, by success- 
ful guile, the earl of Westmoreland prevailed over the 
archbishop of Canterbury and the earl of Nottingham, 
put an end to this rebellion. The archbishop and 
Nottingham were both executed; while Northumber- 
land himself, after passing some time as a fugitive in 
Scotland, made a desperate attempt to regain his in- 
fluence, and was slain with Lord Bardolf, in a skirmish 
at Bramham, by the forces of Sir Thomas Rothesley, 
sheriff of Yorkshire. 

All this while, and for many years afterwards, the 
brave and indefatigable Glendower contrived, among 
the fastnesses of his native country, to maintain a noble 
independence. On more than one occasion he baffled 
the flower of the English warriors, cven when led on by 
the sovereign in person, and acquired a reputation so 
high, that the king of France did not scruple to receive 
his ambassadors, and to treat with him as monarch of 
Wales, the title which he ventured to assume. Even 
Prince Henry, the future hero of Agincourt, though his 
opponent in several campaigns, failed to reduce him to 
submission, for we find him, so late as 1415, at the 
head of troops, whom he still led to victory and to 
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plunder. The ultimate destiny of this singular joan 14, 
however, involved in mystery. That his oountrymen 
shamefully forsook him is certain, but where, or in 
what condition he died, no account has reached us, on 
the truth of which it would be prudent to rely, 

While these things were going on at home, the 
relations of amity with France, notwithstanding re- 
peated provocations, were preserved with a degree of 
care, for which motives of policy can alone account. 
The truth is, that Henry, distrustful of the allegiance of 
his own subjects, saw that a foreign war, even though 
successfully conducted, could not fail to increase his 
difficulties; while the French people, divided among 
themselves by the machinations of the hostile factions 
of Burgundy and Orléans, were in no condition to risk 
a contest with their neighbours. On more than one 
‘occasion, indeed, but particularly in 1412, a force of 
English auxiliaries took the field,—their aid being pur- 
chased at the expense of lofty promises, first by one and 
then bythe other of the contending parties, but no serious 
war ensued; for even the dukes of Berri and Orléans, 
who bid highest for the service of the foreigners, 
repented of their lack of patriotism, and declined the 
proffered aid. Under such circumstances Henry found 
leisure and opportunity to consolidate his own throne, 
by providing, under the sanction of various acts of 
parliament, for the succession. Yet was he not with- 
out sources of anxiety and uneasiness in his own 
family. His eldest son, Henry, brilliant as his military 
services had been, exhibited a taste for low pleasures, 
which greatly distressed his father, and involved him, 
more than once, in legal difficulties, very little credit- 
able to his name or station. On one of these occasions, 
certain of his confederates, having been convieted, were 
sentenced to a term of imprisonment, by the_chief- 
justice Gascoyne. The prince demanded their release, 
and receiving a refusal, drew his sword upon the chief- 
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justice. He was immediately ordered into confine- 
ment; and, sensible of the outrage of which he had 
been guilty, he submitted without a murmur. When 
the tale was told to the king, who then laboured under 
a severe bodily disease, he listened to it with marked 
gratification. ‘“‘ Happy the monarch,” said he, “who 
possesses a judge so resolute in the discharge of his 
duty, and a son so willing to yield to the authority of 
the law.” 

While thus afflicted with domestic troubles, and 
harassed with the anxieties incident upon a usurpation 
however successful, the king’s health gave way, so that 
he was seized, in the forty-sixth year of his age, with 
all the symptoms of declining life. Besides labouring 
under a loathsome cutaneous eruption, he became a 
martyr to epilepsy, under which the powers both of 
mind and body rapidly sank. It is said, that, while 
thus dying hy inches, the recollection of the means by 
which he had won his crown ate into his soul; and 
the following anecdote, of the truth of which there 
scems no reason to be distrustful, would seem to verify 
the tradition. It chanced that on a certain day, he 
was taken in a fit, which lasted so long that his attend- 
ants gave up the hope of his recovery. His son, who 
sat by him till all seemed to be over, removed the 
crown from his bed-side; but the king, contrary to 
expectation, recovered, and sternly demanded by whom 
SO gross an outrage had been committed. The prince 
avowed not only the deed itself, but the motive which 
actuated him toit. ‘ Alas, fair son,” said the monarch, 
“what right have you to the crown, when you know 
your father had none?” ‘ My liege,” answered young 
Henry, “ with the sword you won it, and with the 
sword I will keep it.” The king was silent for a while, 
after which he said, in a faint tone, “ Well, do as you 
think best. I leave the issue to God, and hope he will 
have mercy on my soul.” IIenry the Fourth did not 
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In the third are ladies’ dresses,—with a man-at-arms 
in the background. The fourth represents a meeting 
between king Henry and the earl of Northumberland, 
soon after the former had landed in Yorkshire. The 
fifth gives a view of Westminster-hall, with a bishop, 
a lady of rank, an abbess, and three gentlemen, in the 
dress of the times. The sixth exhibits a specimen of 
the court-dresses, and of the ecclesiastical costume 
under Henry the Fourth; and the last represents the 
shipping of the same date. 

Throughout these illustrations, the reader will ob- 
serve ample proofs that change is in rapid progress. In 
particular, he will be struck with the alteration of the 
men’s attire, and the very great improvement in naval 
architecture: but as cannon were not yet used on board 
of ship, towers still threatened the assailant both from 
stem and stern,—a grievous impediment to secure and 
quick navigation. We are, however, coming fast to the 
age of far more remarkable changes, as the succeeding 
illustrations will show. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


HENRY THE FIFTH.-HIS WISDOM AND POPULARITY. 
WAR WITH FRANCE.—BATTLE OF AZINCOURT.-~—HE 
MARRIES CATHERINE OF FRANCE, AND IS DECLARED 
REGENT AND SUCCESSOR.—HIS DEATH.—HENRY THE 
SIXTH.—HIS WEAKNESS.—-REVERSES IN FRANCE.-—CIVIL 
WARS.—GREAT CRUELTIES ON BOTH SIDES.—THE DUKE 
OF YORK PROCLAIMED KING, AS EDWARD THE FOURTH. 


[A. D. 1413 to A. D. 1461.} 


THE accession to the throne of Henry the Fifth occa- 
sioned both uneasiness and alarm among the ministers 
of the deceased sovereign. As Prince of Wales, the 
jealousy of his father had excluded him almost entirely 
from pUblic business, and his active mind sought refuge 
against ennuz, by an indulgence in the most extravagant 
excesses. He became the patron and boon-companion 
of dissolute men, who set order and decency alike at 
defiance, and is even said to have accompanied them 
more than once in marauding excursions, and other 
crimes against the king’s peace. It was natural for 
those who had exercised their authority in the suppres- 
sion of such scenes, to anticipate little favour at the 
hands of the new monarch; but they were mistaken. 
Henry called his loose associates together; recommended 
them to follow the example which he should set, by 
reforming their manners; and, having granted to them 
pensions adequate to the supply of their immediate 
wants, never saw them again. To the upright judges 
and counsellors, on the contrary, who had withstood his 
former follies, he gave his full confidence; and exhorted 
them to persevere in the fearless discharge of their 
duty. But he went further than this. Aware that 
there is no real safety to a throne which is upheld only 
by a faction, he exerted himself to soothe away the 
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details of an affair, which, to speak truth, was not of 
a nature to excite in his mind any serious alarm. Ile 
drew together six thousand men at arms, and twenty- 
four thousand foot, of which the larger proportion 
were archers, and sailing from Portsmouth on the 14th 
of August, landed at Harfleur, of which he formed 
the siege. The place, despite of a feeble garrison and 
dilapidated fortifications, made a brave resistance ; but 
on the 18th of September, it surrendered on capitu- 
lation, after costiag, chiefly by sickness, the lives of 
nearly two-thirds of the array with which Henry sat 
down before it. 

Conscious of his inability, with forces so diminished, 
to accomplish any important conquests that season, 
Henry determined to return home; and, as his transports 
had withdrawn from the open roadstead of Harfleur, 
he endeavoured to obtain from his enemies a safe 
conduct as far as Calais. But though he offered his 
newly-made conquest, as the price of this concession, 
_ it was refused; and he saw that his sole resource lay 

in the bravery of his men. He marched from Har- 
fleur, sustained frequent skirmishes, and, passing the 
Somme in good order, reached the high grounds above 
Azincourt, whence he beheld in the plain beneath, 
and directly between him and his point of embarcation, 
the whole of the French army. It consisted of four- 
teen thousand men-at-arms, and forty thousand foot, a 

ower more than equal to the task of trampling down 
the handful of English that followed the king’s banner, 
had ordinary judgment been present to direct its opera- 
tions, by controlling the headstrong bravery of the 
nobles, of whom it was in a great degree composed. 

The situation of Henry and his gallant band re- 
sembled in almost every particular that of Edward at 
Cressy, and of the Black Prince at Poictiers. The 
odds were fearfully against them: yet the memory of 
those glorious days cheered al] ranks into a confidence 
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for which there seemed to be no just cause. The 
king did not fail to turn to account the devoted heroism 
of his men. He drew them up across a narrow plain, 
which was skirted on either flank by a thick wood, 
and causing his archers to plant their stakes, distributed 
them with admirable judgment, wherever there seemed 
to be the best scope for the exercise of their skill. All, 
however, would have availed nothing, had not the fiery 
valour of the enemy precipitated the battle. The 
French chivalry charged the yeomen; they were arrested 
by the chevaux-de-frize, and mowed down by a shower 
of ell-long arrows. They fell back upon the second 
line, and threw it also into confusion; upon which 
the English archers, casting aside their bows, closed 
upon them, and beat them to the earth with their 
mallets and battle-axes. It was at this juncture, that 
Henry led forward his men-at-arms, with their lances 
in rest; nothing could withstand the shock, and the 
rout became irretrievable. 

Ten thousand French warriors fell in the action ; 
the prisoners amounted to fourteen thousand, of whom 
many, on the alarm of a second attack from the rear, 
were slaughtered in cold blood. It was a necessary 
but a cruel proceeding, to which the king, so soon as 
he had ascertained that there was no real danger, put 
a stop; and there still survived a sufficient number to 
enrich, beyond their most sanguine expectations, the 
gallant captors. Yet this brilliant victory produced 
uo other results than usually attended the irregular 
and unconnected exertions of the middle ages. enry 
continued his march to Calais, embarked there for 
England, and, without concluding a truce, permitted 
two years to pass by ere he carried another Itnglish 
soldier across the channel. 

This long interval of apparent rest was not, how- 
ever, wasted by Ilenry, whose views began to extend 
themselves, in proportion as the condition of his 
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enemies became, day by day, more desperate. He 
fostered the differences which prevailed among the 
French chiefs, courted now Burgundy, now the Dau- 
phin, between whom a deadly feud existed ; and kept 
alive, by his intrigues, the flame of civil dissension, 
which a more open attempt upon the independence of 
the nation might, perhaps, have smothered. At one 
moment, indeed, his prospects appeared to be entirely 
overcast; for Burgundy and the Dauphin made ad 
vances to a reconciliation ; and even met on the bridge 
of Montereau, where the former fell by the swords of 
the Dauphin’s attendants. Henry, who was already 
in Normandy, at the head of a formidable army, 
hastened to take advantage of this circumstance. Ile 
contracted a close alliance with the queen, and the 
party which she favoured ; was acknowledged by them 
as heir to the French crown; obtained the hand of 
Catherine, the daughter of Charles the Sixth, and took 
the style, and exercised the authority, of regent. 
Attended by the son of the murdered duke, and amid 
the shouts of the people of Paris, he made his tri- 
umphal entry into the capital, where he was received 
with enthusiasm. He there fixed his residence, 
dining in public at the same table with Charles, ac- 
knowledged by him as his successor, and keeping a 
court not more numerous than brilliant; while the 
Dauphin, driven to seek an asylum beyond the Loire, 
saw his friends fall off from him daily, and his strength 
waste away. Yet he was not entirely forsaken. Those 
who really loved their country adhered to him ; and, a 
band of seven thousand Scots arriving to his aid, he 
was able even then, principally by their means, to 
throw a halo round his sinking cause. Buchan, the 
leader of the Scots, obtained a brilliant victory over 
the duke of Clarence, at Beaugé, in Anjou; in which 


the duke himself fell by the lance of a Scottish knight, 
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Sir Allan Swinton, and the earls of Somerset, Dorset, 
and Huntingdon, were taken prisoners. 

Henry had now attained to the summit of his glory. 
France lay at his feet, and the birth of a son, who 
received his father’s name, appeared to ensure the 
greatness of his house, and the future union of the 
two crowns. His English subjects, indeed, seem to 
have become justly alarmed at the prospects which 
were before them ; for their sovereign no longer dwelt 
among them, but paid them occasional visits, only 
when his necessities drove him to apply to the par- 
liament for aids. But, at a moment when all things 
appeared to promise repose, the fiat of mortality had 
gone forth, and Henry was seized with a diseasc, in 
itself casy of removal, but which the ignorance of his 
surgeons knew not how to treat. He soon ascertained 
that recovery was impossible, and he prepared to end 
his days, with the same fortitude and calmness which 
had characterized him throughout his busy and active 
career. Ife summoned to his sick-bed those noblemen 
in whom he reposed the greatest confidence. To the 
duke of Bedford he committed the regency of France ; 
to the duke of Gloucester that of England; and the 
charge of the infant prince he intrusted to the earl of 
Warwick, a man of boundless ambition, and almost 
boundless power. He enjoined upon these three, to 
cultivate assiduously the friendship of the duke of 
Burgundy, and to retain, till his son should come of 
age, the prisoners of rank who had been taken at the 
battle of Azincourt ; and conjured them, should they 
fail in establishing young Henry on the throne of 
France, never to make peace with that country, till 
Normandy should have been added in full sovereignty 
to England. Finally, he directed his chaplain to chant 
the seven penitential psalms, in which he joined with 
great fervour; and died, the 3lst of August, 1422, in 
the thirty-fourth year of his age, and tenth of his reign. 
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HENRY THE SIXTH. 


Briiirant as the conquests of Henry the Fifth had 
been, they tended in no degree to strengthen the 
authority of the crown, which had been repeatedly com- 
pelled to solicit supplies from the parliament, and to 
give up in exchange, prerogatives resting upon the pre- 
scription of ages. Of the readiness of the two houses to 
dispute the arbitrary will of the sovereign, a memorable 
example was afforded, immediately after his decease. 
They declined altogether the name of regent with regard 
to England. They appointed the duke of Bedford pro- 
tector or guardian of the kingdom, a title which they 
supposed to imply a less degree of authority; they 
invested the duke of Gloucester with the same dignity, 
during the absence of his elder brother in France ; and, 
the better to limit the power of both princes, they 
appointed a council, without the advice and appro- 
bation of which, no measure of importance could be 
determined. These proceedings, together with the com- 
mittal of the young king’s person, not to the earl or 
Warwick, but to his great uncle, Henry Beaufort, 
bishop of Winchester, place in a conspicuous point of 
view the important changes which were alrcady in pro- 
gress in the constitution of England ; changes which 
gradually transferred a large share of legislative power 
from the monarch to the people, and left to the former 
an authority in such matters co-ordinate only with 
that of the peers and the commons. 

The long reign of Henry the Sixth comprehends two 
distinct portions which bear to one another very little 
resemblance, and between which there is no other 
connexion than that which necessarily joins contem- 
porary transactions in neighbouring countries. The first 
extends over a space of thirty years, and embraces the 
details of a war which ended in the expulsion of the 
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English from France, and the overthrow of the claim 
which their sovereigns had long and unjustly set 
up to the throne of that country. To describe that 
contest chronologically, besides that it would occupy 
much more space than the limits of this history will 
afford, would fatigue, without conveying any important 
information to the reader. Our purpose will, therefore, 
be best served, if I endeavour to give an outline of 
the principal causes which led to the failure of the 
Enghsh arms; as well in reference to the intrigues 
of rival statesmen, as to the operations of the hostile 
armies in the field. 

The death of Charles the Sixth, which occurred 
within two months of that of Henry the Fifth, was the 
first accident which tended to weaken the hold of the 
English upon a country of which they were as yet but 
partially in possession. While it denuded Bedford of 
the semblance of native authority,—a phantom which 
had in no trivia] degree strengthened the hands of the 
late king, it caused many Frenchmen, who had hitherto 
held aloof, to turn first a compassionate, and then a 
friendly eye to the rightful successor. Bedford, it is true, 
a prince of consummate temper and address, laboured to 
rob the calamity of its sting, and but for the roughness 
and impetuosity of his brother, the duke of Gloucester, 
he might, perhaps, have succeeded. He engaged the 
dukes of Burgundy and Bretagne to rivet the bonds 
into which they had already entered; while by pro- 
curing for the king of Scotland a release from his long 
captivity, and uniting him to an English lady, the 
object of his own choice, he ensured tranquillity to the 
northern border. Buta foolish affair, in which Glouces- 
ter involved himself, rendered all these precautions 
useless, and shook to their very base the alliances on 
which alone the fortunes of the English m France 
depended. 


Jacqueline, countess of Hainault and Holland, after 
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convoy to Orléans, of which she did not hesitate to 
prophesy the preservation. The age was a supersti- 
tious one; and Charles, whether infected with the 
general spirit or not, determined to follow what he 
professed to regard as a Divine impulse. A body of 
veteran soldicrs was ordered under arms; Dunois, the 
gallant Bastard of Orléans, placed himself at their head, 
and the whole, accompanied by Joan, who rode a white 
horse, and carried a consecrated standard, sect forward 
towards the beleaguered city. It was to no purpose 
that Suffolk and his principal officers affected to deride 
the commission of the Maid of Domremy. The Eng- 
lish soldiers, to the full as superstitious as the French, 
became panic-struck ; and the convoy, after a sharp 
skirmish, during which Joan received a wound, forced 
its way into the town. Then followed a series of 
sorties and encounters, which ended on almost all 
occasions unfavourably for the besiegers ; till at last 
Suffolk was compelled to set fire to his magazines, and 
to raise the siege. 

Elated by this success, and more and more convinced 
of her inspiration, the Maid now urged Charles to 
resign himself to her guidance, and undertook to con- 
duct him in safety and with honour to Rheims. It was 
a perilous enterprise, yet he consented to it; and 
such was the state of alarm into which the English had 
fallen, that he prospered, whithersoever his guide led 
him. Suffolk was attacked at Jergeau, his corps defeated, 
and himself taken. A second encounter took place at 
Patay, still more disastrous to the English ; and Charles, 
being conducted to Rheims by his victorious troops, was 
there crowned with all solemnity. Now, then, Joan 
of Arc, declaring that her commission was complete, 
requested leave to retire to her native village; but the 
king would not consent. He ennobled her and her 
family, exempted the villages of Greux and Domremy 
from all public burdens, and expressed himself dis- 
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pleased because she sought no other favours at his 
hands; but he would not permit her to abandon a 
cause of which he professed to believe that she had 
been the main supporter. It was unfortunate for the 
poor girl that she permitted the wishes of the king to 
prevail over what seems to have been her sincere deter- 
mination. She continued with the army, threw herselr 
into the town of Compiegne, and venturing too far in 
# sortie, of which she put herself at the head, was 
taken by the English on the 25th of May. Iler fate 
was alike disgraceful to her captors and her country- 
men. The latter, by what motives actuated does not 
exactly appear, made no exertions to recover her; the 
former, under the pretext that she was an agent of 
the devil, condemned her to suffer death by fire. 

This act of cruelty, which gave, at the time, universal 
satisfaction to the enemies of France, had no effect in 
restoring the ascendency of the English, which became 
day by day less conspicuous. They sustained repeated 
disasters ; trifling, perhaps, in detail, but important 
when viewed in the aggregate ; for, in exact propor- 
tion as their reputation became lowered, the courage of 
their adversaries reyived. That, however, which gave 
the final blow to their supremacy, was a renewal of 
hostile feeling an the part of the duke of Burgundy ; 
the consequence of an act of singular imprudence, of 
which Bedford himself was guilty. His duchess, the 
sister of the duke of Burgundy, dying, Bedford, with 
some semblance of indecent haste, gave his hand to 
Jacqueline of Luxembourg ; and Burgundy, who had 
not forgotten the behaviour of the duke of Gloucester, 
took fire. An estrangement followed, which the car- 
dinal of Winchester laboured in vain to remove. Each 
of these proud men refused to make the first advances 
to the other; so that after repairing to St. Omer, 
for the purpose of adjusting their quarrel, they departed 
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again without meeting. Finally, when, at the sug- 
gestion of the Pope and the council of Basle, a con- 
ference of crowned heads met at Arras, on the 26th of 
September, 1435, Burgundy was prevailed upon to 
attend ; and receiving such satisfaction as he chose to 
demand for the murder of his father, concluded a 
separate peace with the king of France. 

From that time forth, the affairs of the English fell 
rapidly into confusion. Bedford, who alone appeared 
capable of sustaining them, died at Rouen, before intel- 
ligence of the fatal treaty reached him; and his suc- 
cessor, the duke of York, son to that earl of Cambridge 
who was executed in the beginning of the late reign, 
proved uncqual to the task of restoring order. He 
was a brave and able warrior, yet his troops were 
worsted in numerous affairs. Paris fell, the 13th of 
April, 1436; Calais itself sustained a siege; Meaux 
opened its gates in 1439, as did Toulouse in 1441. On 
the other hand, York, Warwick, and the brave Talbot, 
performed prodigies of valour: of which the sole 
results were the devastation of a rich country, and the 
depopulation of numerous towns and villages. At 
length, both parties began to grow, weary of a contest 
which bore hard upon their resources, and threatened 
to be interminable. A truce was concluded in 1444, 
for the space of twenty months, which was afterwards 
prolonged for two years more ; a breathing-space which 
was as wisely used by Charles, as it was imprudently 
wasted by his rival. The consequence was, that when, 
in 1449, hostilities broke out again, the French carried 
everything before them. Fort after fort fell, battle 
after battle was won; till, im 145], all that remained 
to England of the foreign conquests achieved by her 
monarclis, was the town of Calais, with a narrow 
territory immediately dependent upon it. But it is 
now high time to look to the second of those portions, 
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into which we have divided this reign; and to give 
some account of the domestic transactions by which it 
was distinguished. 

Mention has been made of the measures adopted by 
parliament for the protection of the king’s person, and 
the guardianship of the realm. Between Beaufort, 
bishop of Winchester, and the king’s uncle, the duke 
of Gloucester, dissensions soon arose, which the oppo- 
site views taken by them of the foreign policy of 
England, widened into positive hostility. Gloucester 
was a strong advocate for continuing the war with 
France ; the bishop argued in favour of a relinquish- 
ment of all claims upon that monarchy, and the con- 
clusion of a permanent peace, upon almost any terms. 
In like manner, while the one advised the dismissal of 
the French prisoners on ransom, the other opposed the 
measure, as contrary to the dying injunctions of the 
late king, and manifestly fatal to the pretensions and 
hopes of the present. These disputes, with other 
causes of disunion, kept alive in the court of Ilenry 
a spirit of intrigue and party; which paralyzed the 
exertions of the great Bedford, and contributed largely 
to the reverses of the English abroad, and their tur- 
bulences and disquiet at home. By degrees, however, 
the influence of the bishop prevailed. Pacific counsels 
were adopted; a truce, as has been shown, was 
entered into, and the duke of Orléans, after a cap- 
tivity of twenty-five years, was set at liberty. But 
the last step which the crafty prelate took, in order to 
strengthen his own intcrests, proved, however prop1- 
tious at the moment, the source of numerous troubles 
in after-times. By means of the earl of Suffolk, a 
nobleman warmly attached to his person, he negotiated 
a marriage between Henry, then in his twenty-third 
year, and Margaret of Anjou, the daughter of Regnier, 
titular king of Sicily, Naples, and Jerusalem, 2 woman 
possessed of an agreeable person, and a more than mas- 
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culine disposition. She brought with her, however, no 
dowry, and was purchased, as most men believed, at 
an exorbitant cost; for the territorics of Maine and 
Anjou, the keys of Normandy, were ceded to her 
father as the price of his alliance. 

A short while previous to the adjustment of this 
marriage, which was solemnized in May, 1445, the 
duchess of Gloucester had been accused of necromancy, 
her attendants executed, and herself imprisoned for 
life. Gloucester deeply felt, though he could not 
resent the wrong; nevertheless, it was thought neces- 
sary to crush a man, who might, one day or another, 
recover sufficient power to act differently. A parlia- 
ment was summoned to meet at St Edmund’sbury, 
before which Gloucester was arraigned, on a charge of 
high-treason ; and, at the instigation of Suffolk now 
nominal head of the government, he was arrested and 
thrown into prison. Within two days of his com- 
mittal, Gloucester was found dead in his bed. No 
external marks of violence were perceptible on the 
body, which, with suspicious zeal, was exposed naked 
to the gaze of the public; but the remorse of the 
bishop, who survived only six weeks, as well as the 
examples of Richard the Second and Edward the Second, 
afford strong reason to suspect that he met with unfair 
treatment. 

It was at this juncture, when almost all the heads of 
the house of Lancaster were no more, that Richard 
duke of York, the descendant of Lionel duke of Cla- 
rence, began to think seriously of advancing a claim to 
the throne. Ilitherto he had served the reigning 
monarch faithfully and well. He had held succes- 
sively the offices of lord-lieutenant of Ireland, and 
guardian of the kingdom of France, where, as was 
stated some time ago, he displayed the activity and 
valour of an able leader. But the government of Henry 
was become both feeble and unpopular ; and the well- 
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known imbecility of the king left men without hope, 
that, so long as he continued to sit at the helm, things 
could j improve. Popular movements took place. One 
John Cade, an Irishman by birth, contrived to rouse the 
men of Kent into rebellion, and marched at the head 
of twenty thousand of them upon London; of which, 
after a skirmish with the royal forces, he took posses- 
sion. The conduct of that adventurer exhibited a rare 
combination of good sense and extravagance. He 
demanded only a redress of grievances, and the dis- 
missal of evil counsellors from about the throne; he 
preserved strict discipline among his people, yet he 
accepted from the chancellor and the archbishop of 
Canterbury a deed of indemnity, which he might have 
foreseen would not be attended to. After beheading 
the treasurer, lord Say, and fighting a battle in the 
streets, he relinquished the city, and disbanding his 
followers, thought to share in the gencral pardon which 
had been promised. He soon discovered his mistake, 
when he found that a price was set upon his head ; 
and he was by and by slain by one Alexander Eden, in 
whose garden he had endeavoured to conceal himself. 
This ill-conducted movement, together with the tem- 
per of the House of Commons, which had the hardihood 
to exhibit articles of impeachment against the minister, 
now duke of Suffolk, appeared to indicate so clearly 
the true dispositions of the English people, that the 
duke of York determined to bring matters to an issue. 
He passed over from Ireland, of which he was lieu- 
tenant, soon after Suffolk's murder, who was taken 
out of a ship, when proceeding by the king’s command 
into exile, and slain; and entering London at the head 
of a large army, set the machine at once in motion. 
Iie forced himself into the king’s presence without 
waiting for a summons, extorted from him a promise to 
assemble a parliament, and in the interval before its 
meeting, withdrew to Fotheringay Castle. The parlia- 
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ment met, and an attempt was made to get York 
declared heir-apparent. It failed, and the duke again 
took up arms; but Henry, or rather the duke of 
Somerset, by whose advice he acted, collected an army, 
and York was glad to escape with his life. After 
taking a fresh oath of allegiance on the sacrament, in 
St. Paul’s, he withdrew to his castle of Wigmore, where 
for some months he appears to have plotted in secret. 
While he resided here two events befell, one 
favourable, the other exceedingly the reverse, to his 
present as well as to his ultimate views. The illness of 
Henry, who became altogether unfit for business, 
seemed to present an opening for the exercise of his 
ambition; while the birth of a son by Margaret inter- 
posed a serious and an almost insuperable bar to the 
designs which he had formed on the throne itself. 
Still he was far from yielding to despondency. He 
possessed interest enough to have himself appointed by 
parliament, regent and guardian to the infant prince ; 
and he used his power to remove every partisan of the 
house of Lancaster from office, and to commit Somerset 
a prisoner to the Tower. But the unexpected recovery 
of the king, which occurred about Christmas, arrested 
him in his career, and forced on a struggle, of the 
approach of which the nation seemed to be already 
aware. Somerset was released from confinement, York 
was removed from the regency, and had no alternative 
left to him, except to lay aside his pretensions at once 
and for ever, or to make a formal appeal to the sword. 
The people of England, of all ranks and degrees, 
were at this time divided into two great factions, of 
which one favoured the nghts of the reigning family, 
and the other argued for the restoration of the legitimate 
line. The potent earls of Salisbury and Warwick, 
Mowbray, duke of Norfolk, and Courtney, earl of 
Devon, supported the pretensions of the Yorkists. 
The citizens of London espoused the same cause; as 
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well as all, in whatever part of the country scttled, 
who had suffered from the tyranny of Queen Margaret, 
or sought to avenge the murder of “the good duke of 
Gloucester.” On the other hand, Percy of Northumber- 
land, and Clifford, in Cumberland, were prepared to arm 
their followers in defence of the queen. The dukes of 
Somerset and Buckingham, the earls of Richmond and 
Pembroke, the issue of Queen Catherine’s second mar- 
riage with Owen ap Tudor of Wales, and of course 
the king’s half-brothers, were zealous partisans in the 
same cause. But it would be endless to enumerate 
the noblemen and gentlemen of distinction, who ex- 
pressed their willingness to peril life and fortune in 
this great quarrel. Enough is done, when I state that 
there were no neutrals within the realm ; and, that the 
great contest which ensued, left scarcely a gastle or a 
cottage in England, within the walls of ,which the 
voice of mourning had not been heard, over the fall of 
onc or more of its inmates. 

The quarrel appearing to be between the dukes of 
York and Somerset, Henry exacted from them a pro- 
mise to submit their differences to the decision of 
eight arbitrators. Somerset was probably sincere in 
assenting to the proposition; but York treated the 
arrangement as nothing more than a ready means of 
escaping from the perils with which he felt himself to 
be surrounded. Ile returned to his possessions on the 
borders of Wales, and raised an army. At the head 
of three thousand men, he then advanced upon the 
capital, and reached St. Alban’s unmolested, where the 
king, with two thousand, met him, and a sharp encoun- 
ter took place, May 22nd, 1455. It ended in the 
defeat of the royal forces, who lost, that day, the duke 
of Somerset, the earl of Northumberland, and lord 
Clifford, while Henry himself, wotnded in the neck by 
an arrow, fell into the hands of his aspiring, but not 
ungenerous relative. 
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The consequence of this victory was, the reappoint- 
ment of the duke of York as guardian of the kingdom, 
and the removal from all places of trust or emolu- 
ment of those on whom he could not rely. It was 
indeed true, that the king had relapsed into a state of 
dotage ; and as he was treated with marked kindness 
by his relative and gaoler, no one ventured to arraign 
the propriety of the arrangement. But Henry again 
recovered his faculties, and, being swayed by the 
counsels of his wife, succeeded in an extraordinary 
manner in driving York a second time from court. 
Scenes of intrigue and cabal ensued, of which it 
were as difficult, as it would be unprofitable, to give 
an account. They ended, after an ostensible reconci- 
liation between the opposite factions, in the departure 
of the leaders of each to their respective estates ; and 
the assembling on both sides of large armies, which 
in due season took the field. On the 10th of May, 
1459, an action took place at Bloreheath, in which 
lord Salisbury, with an inferior force, overthrew a 
corps of ten thousand men under lord Audeley, Audeley 
himself perishing in the ficld with upwards of two 
thousand of his followers. But this disaster to the 
Lancastrian cause was soon avenged. On the 13th of 
October, a decisive battle was fought near Ludlow, 
which ended in the signal defeat of the Yorkists, and 
the utter dispersion, at least for a time, of the heads 
of that party. The main cause of the disaster was 
the desertion of Sir Andrew Trollop, with a body of 
veterans, of whom he was at the head ; and its imme- 
diate consequences were the escape of York, through 
Wales into Ireland, and of Warwick, with his kinsmen 
and principal retainers, to Calais. 

Elated by this success, the queen’s counsellors assem- 
bled a parliament at Coventry, by which the duke of 
York, with all who espoused his cause, were attainted. 
This sentence had slight effect upon the issues of the 
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struggle; for York assembling forces in Ireland, and 
Warwick gathering his adhcrents in Calais, were soon 
in a condition once more to take the field. Warwick 
landed in Kent, where he was joined by multitudes of 
adherents, and marching to London, found its inha- 
bitants prepared to bid him welcome. Nevertheless, the 
royalists, as the Lancastrians denominated themselves, 
were not idle. They too gathered an army together, 
and advancing towards Northampton, staked all upon 
the issue of a battle. It terminated in the complete 
triumph of the Yorkists; the duke of Buckingham, 
the earl of Shrewsbury, the Viscount Beaumont, and 
three’ hundred knights and gentlemen being slain, and 
the king himself again becoming a prisoner in the 
hands of the adverse faction. 

It was now that the question of right to the throne 
was, for the first time, openly referred to the only 
tribunal possessed of powers adequate to decide upon 
it. York, having called together a parliament, laid 
his claim before it in form; and demanded, as his birth- 
right, to be acknowledged king of England. The 
parliament hesitated, the judges refused to give an 
opinion, the crown-lawyers were equally diffident, till 
at last, a compromise was proposed, and accepted upon 
the following terms. It was agreed, that [Tenry should 
retain the dignity and title of king during his life, 
the duke of York discharging, under him, the duties 
of regent and protector; and that the duke should be 
acknowledged as undoubted heir to the throne, to the 
exclusion of the king’s son, Edward, the titular prince 
of Wales. 

Decisive as these proceedings appeared to be, Mar- 
garet, the indefatigable supporter of her family’s rights, 
was far from assenting to them. She fled into the 
north, where she soon collected a formidable army, with 
which she again took the field. At Wakefield, York 
was so incautious as to hazard a battle with very infe- 
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rior forces; his troops were defeated, and himself 
slain. But the death of knights and nobles, though 
very frequent in such encounters, was nothing, when 
compared to the ferocity with which, on either side, 
a temporary success was followed up and abused. At 
the close of this affair, for example, lord Clifford 
overtook a boy, apparently about twelve years of age, 
who, richly dressed, and attended by a single com- 
panion, appeared to be in full flight. ‘‘ Who is this ?” 
exclaimed the fierce baron. ‘ Spare his life,” replied 
the attendant, who proved to be his tutor, “ he is the 
son of a prince, and may one day requite the favour.” 
“Is it so?’ shouted Chfford. “Thy father slew my 
father, and thus will I slay thee and all of thy kin.” 
As he spoke, he plunged his dagger into the boy’s 
heart, who fell dead at his feet. But the barbarity 
ended not here: the head of the duke himself, 
crowned with a paper diadem, was placed upon the 
walls of York, together with those of the noble pri- 
soners, who, to a considerable number, fell into the 
hands of the victors. 

From this moment the war assumed a new cha- 
racter, and the thirst of revenge gave to the com- 
batants on cach side a ferocity to which they had 
heretofore been strangers. Edward, earl of March, 
now duke of York, had heard of his father’s defeat 
and death at Gloucester, where he had been for some 
time enrolling troops, and otherwise preparing to 
assist him. Ile hastened, February Ist, 1461, to throw 
himself between the enemy and the capital, and being 
hard pressed by the earl of Pembroke, turned upon 
him at Mortimer’s Cross, near Wigmore, and defeated 
him with great slaughter. All the prisoners taken, 
including Owen Tudor, Pembroke’s father, were put 
to death; a terrible retaliation, which had no other 
effect than to spread more and more ‘widely the savage 
spirit which already prevailed. The consequence was, 
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that when the queen, a few days afterwards, namely, 
on February 7th, defeated lord Warwick at St. Alban’s, 
and recovered the person of her husband, whom the 
earl led about with him for political purposes, she too 
exercised her power without mercy; and the blood of 
lord Bonville, of Sir Thomas Kyricl, and others, was 
shed as an atonement for that of the victims of Mor- 
timer’s Cross. 

Had the queen been in a condition to move imme- 
diately upon London, it is probable that the cause of 
the Red Rose might have triumphed. Her troops 
were, however, borderers, accustomed to fight first, 
and afterwards to plunder ; so that when she prepared 
to improve her victory, she found them insensible to 
the dictates of reason, and the opportunity was lost. 
She accordingly fell back into the north, leaving behind 
a reputation for cruelty and rapine, which, probably, 
attached as much to her followers as to herself. Mean- 
while, Edward, duke of York, approached the capital, 
which he entered at the head of a princely retinue ; 
and having less of delicacy, or greater ambition than 
his father, claimed the crown at once, as his own by right 
of birth. In London his friends were numerous, and 
his personal appearance, in the very flower of youth, told 
mightily in his favour. On the 4th of March, amid 
the shouts and rejoicings of a delighted populace, he 
was proclaimed king by the style and title of Edward 
the Fourth. 

With this act the reign of Henry the Sixth may be 
said to have terminated; for though the civil wa. 
continued to rage for some time afterwards, his autho- 
rity ceased to be recognised, except by the devoted 
partisans who adhered, with great honour and personal 
loss, to a falling cause. But before I proceed with a 
detail of this, and of other matters which are included 
under the next reign, it may not be amiss if I point 
out some of the most memorable enterprises, which 
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give a character to the era of which I am about to 
take leave. 

Prominent among these, the fact deserves to be re 
corded, that the foundations of what may be termed the 
political system of Europe were now laid; and that the 
territorics of the different nations were fast approaching 
the shape and limitswhich they still retain. England, for 
example, possessed, in 1453, but one town on the conti- 
nent, the Mohammedans were on the eve of subjugation 
in Spain, Italy was divided into a number of inde- 
pendent states, Muscovy was emerging from the 
domination of the Tartars, Constantinople had fallen 
under the dominion of the Turk, and Venice, Hun- 
gary, and Poland, guarded the eastern frontier of 
Christendom. France had consolidated her power, 
Austria was daily extending hers, and the German 
empire becoming more and more a loose confederacy, 
under a chief little more than nominal. In like man- 
ner, the principle of monarchy, as contradistinguished 
from the oligarchical system of the feudal times, was 
almost everywhere recognised. JILere and_ there, 
indeed, as in the Netherlands, in some portions of 
Switzerland, and in England, the seeds of a free 
government were sown; but, generally speaking, the will 
of the monarch had become, or was becoming, supreme, 
by reason of the decay of one set of institutions, out 
of which others failed to arise. But this is not all. 
The mariners’ compass had been discovered, by means 
of which Portuguese adventurers made their way to 
distant parts of Africa, and by Africa to Hindostan. 
Gunpowder, too, began to work a change in the mode 
of warfare, and, above all, the art of printing was in- 
vented. In the year of the evacuation of Paris by 
the English, a lawsuit was carried on at Strasburg, 
between John Gutenberg, a gentleman of Mentz, 
and his partner, concerning a certain copying-ma- 
chine, of which Gutenberg was the inventor, and of 
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which he desired to retain the secret to himself. That 
copying-machine was the printing-press; an engine 
the most important, of which man has ever been put 
in possession ; and, like other important machines, not 
more powerful for good, than for evil. These events, 
with the rapid progress of free inquiry, and the dawn of 
that glorious Reformation which shortly broke in upon 
the world, cast a halo round the memory of Henry, 
otherwise darkened hy deeds of extraordinary cruelty, 
and force upon us the solemn conviction, that whatever 
may be the external aspect of events, all things, in 
all ages, work for good, in the hands of Him who 
directs them*. 

The illustrations to this chapter are, on various 
accounts, deserving of particular attention. They mark 
the rapid progress of change in every department or 
social life, as well in the dress as in the architecture 
of England. The first gives a representation of ship- 
ping under weigh ; the sails of which are much orna- 
mented, and the hulls of an improved construction. 
To be sure, the cabins being still superadded to the 
vessels, render them, in our eyes, extremely inelegant : 
but the increased sharpness of bow, and volume of 
sail, indicate that they are built with more attention 
than used to be applied to the rules of art. The 
second represents a knight arming for the wars, in 
the presence of his lady. The third gives a scene in 
the royal closet, where the king and qucen are 
giving an audience to two ladies. The fourth depicts 
the presentation of a young lady to the sovereign ; 
and, in addition to the court-dresses, biings before 
our eyes a specimen of the architecture and domestic 
decorations of the times. The fifth exhibits gentle- 
men in their common walking dresses ; and the sixth 


* In the reign of Henry, the Commons obtained the law, 
which exempts the members of the House and their attend- 
auts, from arrest or civil process. 
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depicts a hunting scene. Such pastimes were, in the 
fifteenth century conducted thus: with dogs admirably 
trained, and followed by his forester, the knight or 
noble rode forth, and having made choice of a parti- 
cular buck in the herd, rode forward to cut him off 
from his fellows. When this was effected, the dogs, 
which had hitherto been held in leash, were slipped, 
and such was their sagacity, that they gave chase to 
the devoted deer, following him, and him only, through 
whole flocks. At last, when he turned to bay, it was 
the province of a skilful hunter to get behind him; and, 
twisting his legs, to throw him on his back. The 
huntsman in the wood-cut is represented as having 
just accomplished that feat. 

There is given also a correct copy of Ienry’s Great 
Seal. 





Great Seal of Henry the Sixta 
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CITAPTER XIII. 


EDWARD THE FOURTH~—CONTINUANCE OF THE CIVIL WAR 
—-IIIS VICISSITUDES OF FORIUNE, AND VICES—EDWARD 
THE FIFTH—IS MURDERED BY HIS UNCLE THE DUKE 
OF GLOUCESTER—RICHARD THE THIRD—HIS CRIMES— 
REVOLT OF BUCKINGHAM~—LANDING OF RICHMOND-— 
RICHARD’S DEATH—HENRY THE SEVENTH—PLOTS 
DURING HIS RLEIGN—HIS AVARICE—HIS DEATH, 


[A.D. 1461 to A.D. 1509.} 


Nor unaware that his title, though admitted in the 
metropolis, was opposed by many and @owerful enemies 
elsewhere, Edward saw, and acted upon, the necessity 
of bringing matters to a speedy issue ; and, collecting a 
great army of forty-nine thousand men, marched, 
together with the earl of Warwick, into the north. 
Margaret was there before him, and her forces, to the 
amount of sixty thousand, occupied a position in the 
vicinity of York. The two armics approached one 
another, and an affair took place on the 28th of March, 
which ended in the capture of the bridge at Ferry- 
bridge, by lord Chfford. But Clifford was in his turn 
attacked, by a detachment under lord Falconberg, his 
corps dispersed, and himself slain. These skirmishes 
were preliminary to the decisive battle which was 
fought next day, between Towton and Saxton, and 
which lasted, without intermission, from nine o'clock 
in the morning till three in the afternoon. It ended 
in the total rout of the Lancastrians, who Icft in the 
field twenty-cight thousand dead, including the earl of 
Northumberland, and six other noblemen, besides many 
of the bravest and most devoted of the northern 
gentry. 

Broken in spirit, not less than in resources, the 
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friends of Henry conveyed him to Scotland, where, for 
a brief space, he and his restless wife enjoyed a secure 
asylum In the mean while, Edward returned to 
London, and his title being again formally acknow- 
ledged by a subservient parliament, he went through 
the ceremony of a coronation on the 29th of June. 
Bills of attainder against all the adherents of the op- 
posite faction were now brought in and passed. Every 
suspected person, whether of high or low degree, was 
prosecuted, and the scaffold streamed with some of 
the best blood of England, which the field had not 
drunk in. But the Lancastrians, though defeated, 
were not yet overcome. Supported by two thousand 
men-at-arms, which Louis of France had furnished, 
and followed by @ band of Scottish adventurers, Mar- 
garet, dragging Henry in her train, burst again into 
the northern counties, and made herself mistress, by 
surprise, of the castles of Bamborough, Dunstan- 
burgh, and Alnwick. But it was the last convulsion 
of an expiring cause. The Lancastrians were defeated 
in two battles; the first fought at Hedgley Moor, on 
the 25th of April, 1464; the second at Hexham, a 
few days later. They never held up their heads again. 
Margaret escaped to her father’s court, where she 
passed a few years of uneasy repose, while Henry, 
betrayed by a monk of Abingdon, was delivered into 
the hands of Edward, and committed a close prisoner 
to the Tower. 

Secure as he believed himself to be in the extir- 
pation of his enemies, Edward soon began to indulge 
his natural disposition, in which were strangely mixed 
up the love of pleasure, and a reckless and wanton 
cruelty. His beautiful person and elegant manners, 
rendered him an especial favourite with the fair sex ; 
and he permitted no ties of religion or honour to 
stand between him and the accomplishment of his 
most unworthy wishes. 
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But popular as he unquestionably was in the me- 
tropolis, the nation at large was far from satisfied. 
Repeated insurrections broke out, which occasioned 
him some uneasiness; but which he repressed, and 
punished with ruthless severity, so long as he could 
count upon the services of the great nobles. In an evil 
hour, however, he gave deadly umbrage to the most 
distinguished among these, one to whom he was 
indebted for his throne, which he had ample reason 
afterwards to repent. Ie had made up his mind to 
confirm the revolution, by espousing some foreign 
princess, and the earl of Warwick had engaged for him 
the hand of Bona, the daughter of the duke of Savoy, 
and sister to the queen of France. Obeying the im- 
pulse of a sudden passion, Edward at once sucrificed 
this alliance, and mortally offended the great chief 
whom he had employed as his ambassador. While 
hunting in the forest of Grafton, near Stoney Stratford, 
he chanced to meet a young lady, by whose attractions 
his susceptible temperament was instantly affected. 
She was the daughter of Jacquetta of Luxemburg, by 
her second husband Sir Richard Woodville, a private 
gentleman, who, soon after this adventure, was created 
earl of Rivers. The lady herself, though still very 
young, had heen already married to Sir Thomas Gray, 
v gallant knight, who fell at the second battle of St. 
Alban’s while fighting in the Lancastrian ranks. But 
this circumstance weighed little with the amorous 
prince ; who, finding the widow proof against corrup- 
tion, made an offer of his hand. It was accepted, and 
a clandestine marriage took place ; which was avowed 
after the victory of Hexham, and the queen crowned 
together with her husband. 

Warwick, surnamed the king-maker, was too well 
aware of his own value, readily to forgive this slight ; 
but when he beheld the Woodvilles promoted to 
places of honour and emolument, and their sons and 
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daughters married into the best families, his jealousy, 
not less than his vanity, became inflamed. He in- 
trigued with the king’s brother, the duke of Clarence, 
to whom the advancement of the Woodvilles was also 
distasteful, and gave to him, in defiance of Edward’s 
remonstrances, the hand of his daughter. Frequent 
quarrels and pretended reconciliations ensued, which 
terminated in an open rupture, and the denunciation, 
by royal authority, of Warwick and Clarence as traitors. 
Both sides now took up arms, but Warwick and 
Clarence, permitting their partisans to be overthrown 
in detail, were forced to flee the country, and seek an 
asylum in France. They were well received by Louis, 
who supplied all their wants, and forwarded, with 
diligence, a treaty of reconciliation, into which Warwick 
immediately entered, with queen Margaret. It was 
accordingly arranged, that another effort should be 
made to restore Henry to freedom; that he should be 
replaced upon the throne; that Edward, Margaret's 
son, should marry Warwick’s daughter; and that, in 
failure of issue by the princess, the crown, at his demisc, 
should devolve on the duke of Clarence. 

These matters being settled to the satisfaction of all 
concerned, except the duke of Clarence, who felt that 
his interests were entirely overlooked, Warwick made 
haste to concert measures with his brothers and friends 
at home, all of whom undertook to join his standard at 
a convenient season. To favour his descent upon the 
southern coast, a mock rebellion was got up in the 
north, which caused Edward to denude the capital 
entirely of troops; so that when, on the 13th of Sep- 
tember, 1470, the malecontents landed at Plymouth, 
there was no one to oppose them. They pushed 
rapidly towards London, their numbers swelling as they 
went, and Henry was proclaimed amid the applause of 
a giddy multitude, always, and under all circumstances, 
delighted with change. This done, Warwick and his 
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troops marched into Yorkshire, where the king was 
using every exertion to assemble his retainers. When 
they reached Doncaster, their army fell not short of sixty 
thousand men; while of the troops, inferior in point of 
numbers, which attended the king, a large portion were 
disaffected. The consequences were not different from 
what might have been anticipated. Edward, alarmed 
before day by the reported desertion of lord Montague, 
and of the corps of which he was at the head, lost all 
confidence in his army; and escaping on horseback to 
Lynn, embarked on board of a merchant-brig, and fled 
to Holland. Immediately he was declared a traitor, 
by a parliament convoked in Henry’s name; his estates 
forfeited, and his honours taken away; while all the 
sentences which had bcen passed during what was 
termed his usurpation were reversed. It is, however, 
but justice to the dominant faction to record, that very 
little blood was spilt in revenge of ancient injuries. 
The only nobleman who suffered, indeed, was the earl 
of Worcester, whose cruelties, while he held the office 
of constable, had acquired for him the title of butcher, 
and the hatred of the people. 

The reception which awaited the fugitive Edward at 
the court of the duke of Burgundy, was agreeable to the 
cautious policy on which the duke usually acted, that 
is to say, in public; the latter affected to recognise 
the existing state of things in England, while he 
privately supplied his brother-in-law with money and 
ships. Of these Edward made such good use, that in 
the month of March following, he was enabled to land 
at Ravenspur, in Yorkshire, at the head of fifteen 
hundred soldiers, with whom he began a rapid but 
cautious march towards London. At first the country- 
people held back from him, and he was compelled, on 
several occasions, to disavow all intention of unsettling 
the government; but as he proceeded, his adherents 
acquired more courage, and his army, in which the 
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duke of Clarence was again become a leader, had 
swelled to the amount of sixty thousand men. He 
entered the capital unopposed, and was again proclaimed 
king. But his dangers were not yet over: Warwick, 
at the head of a formidable force, moved upon his rear ; 
and the king hurried forth to meet and to give him 
battle. On the 14th of April this decisive rencounter 
took place at Barnet, already memorable as the site of 
more than one engagement. It ended in the death of 
Warwick, and the irretrievable discomfiture of his 
soldiers. 

On the very day which witnessed this great event, 
queen Margaret landed at Plymouth, bringing in her 
train a corps of French auxiliaries. She was preparing 
to hasten her march, when intelligence of the fall of 
Warwick, and of the destruction of his army, was com- 
municated to her. In utter despair she fled to the 
sanctuary of Beaulieu; but the Lancastrian lords, who 
still remained faithful to the cause, induced her to quit 
that asylum, conducted her to Bath, and again raised 
forces. Edward was not slow in seeking them. 
At Tewkesbury he arrived in sight of their position, 
which they had intrenched with great care, and at an 
early hour in the morning of the 4th of May, led his 
people to the assault. Somerset, who commanded the 
queen’s army, drove back the storming parties; and 
perceiving that confusion prevailed in their ranks, 
sallied out in his turn; but he was deserted by lord 
Wenlock, who, from cowardice or treachery, held back, 
and, being in his turn defeated, found it impossible to 
rally. He beat out, with his own hand, the brains of 
the traitor, and, seeing that the rout could not be 
stayed, quitted the field. 

The queen with her son fell into the hands of the 
victors; Somerset, and others of the principal officers, 
took shelter in a church. Of the queen Edward took no 
heed. He gave her in charge to a proper escort, and 
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calling the young prince to his presence, haughtily 
demanded why he had presumed to enter his realm 
inarms. The youth boldly, but imprudently, replied, 
“I came to preserve my father’s crown, and my own 
inheritance.” Edward was barbarous enough to strike 
the boy in the face with his gauntlet; upon which 
Clarence and Gloucester, or it may be their attendants, 
despatched him with their swords. Nor was the fate 
of Somerset and his unfortunate companions more mild. 
For two days the sanctity of the building preserved, 
their lives; but on the third, a band of armed men 
burst into the church; and the fugitives being dragged 
forth to a scaffold, which had been erected hard by, 
were, without even the mockery of a trial, beheaded . 

Edward, after these foul murders, returned to 
London, where Margaret and her unfortunate husband 
were committed prisoners to the Tower. The former 
was soon ransomed by her relative, the king of France ; 
and passed her latter years in obscurity at his court. 
The latter suivived his captivity but a few wecks. 
Ilow or when he died is not accurately known. 
Common 1umour has attributed his death to violence, 
and Richard duke of Gloucester, the king’s younger 
brother, is said to have perpetrated the crime ; but for 
these tales there seems to be but doubtful authority, if, 
indeed, there be any authority at all. Ile expired, 
however, whatever might be the immediate cause, 
unattended; and was buried with as little show of 
sorrow, as his weak, and therefore mischievous, career 
entitled him to receive. 

The remainder of Edward’s history embraces little 
else than a detail of cruelties and intrigues, of mean- 
nesses not often paralleled in the proceedings of a 
crowned head, and of ostentatious preparations against 
enterprises which were never seriously designed. 
Among the acts of tyranny of which he was guilty, the 
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treatment of his brother, the duke of Clarence, deserves 
especial record. Doubtless the relatives had never 
sincerely forgiven the wrongs which they had mutually 
inflicted and received; but there was an apparent amity 
between them, when the king, during a hunting-match 
at Yarrow-park, killed a white buck, which was an 
especial favourite of the lord of the manor, one Thomas 
Burdett. Burdett, in the first transport of rage, ex- 
pressed a wish, that “the buck’s horns were in the 
belly of him who killed it.” The rash words were 
reported to the king, who caused the imprudent utterer 
to be instantly imprisoned and put to death. It chanced 
that Clarence had a particular favour for Burdett; and, 
with natural warmth, reproached his brother with 
tyranny for having so dealt with him. Clarence 
himself was forthwith committed to the Tower, and 
being condemned on a charge of high-treason, he 
was quietly put out of the way ;—if we may credit the 
tales of the times, by being drowned in a butt of 
Malmsey. 

While thus giving loose to his more vindictive 
passions, the king put no curb upon other propensities, 
to the indulgence of which he sacrificed the peace of 
many honourable families, and ultimately his own 
health and even his life. At the same time, he affected 
to revive the ancient claims of his family upon the 
crown of France, and made a show of arms, only that 
he might extract from the politic Louis repeated 
gratuities in money. He became, indeed, at last, as 
well as many of his chief counsellors, a regular pen- 
sioner on the court of Paris; which likewise amused 
him with empty professions of a desire to contract a 
marriage between his daughter and the Dauphin. It 
is said that the discovery of this cheat (for Louis never 
designed it to be other) operated upon the irascible 
prince like a poisoned draught. Elow far the tale 
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deserves credence may admit of a doubt; but it is 
certain that he died suddenly, the slave of the lowest 
vices, on the 9th of April, 1483. 

Edward the Fourth lived to the age of forty-one, and 
swayed the sceptre, reckoning from his first proclama- 
tion as king, twenty-two years. His reign is chiefly 
memorable for that bloody civil war, of which an 
account has been given; and which, from the devices 
on the banners of the contending parties, a red and a 
white rose, was called the War of the Roses. But there- 
occurred, besides this, one or two events, which, as 
they mark the progress of the public mind, it may not 
be unnecessary to particularize. In the first place, the 
right of electing representatives, or knights of the shire, 
was limited to such as possessed an unincumbered 
property in land, of the annual value of forty shillings ; 
a sum equal to almost as many pounds in the nincteenth 
century. An act of Ilenry the Fourth had thrown 
open the franchise to all who held of mesne lords, as 
well as to the immediate tenants of the crown; and 
there arose, in consequence, so much confusion and 
riot, that it was considered necessary to curtail the 
privilege. Probably the best interests of the country 
would not have materially suffered, had the spirit of 
the law, as it held good in Edward’s days, pervaded 
the legislation of more modern times. 

In the second place, the growing influence of the 
commons, though occasionally overshadowed by the 
terrors of Edward’s cruelty, is abundantly manifested 
on various occasions. Their interference in church- 
affairs is particularly bold. They petitioned the king 
that no foreigner should be permitted to hold preferment 
within the realm; and that in cases of non-residence, 
the patrons of livings might be permitted to present 
anew. The king eluded these petitions; but could not 
prevent them from reviving and giving additional force 
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to various statutes enacted in earlier times, with a view 
to curtail the usurpations of the see of Rome. 

It is worthy of remark, that in this reign, England 
was a country of export for corn. Attempts were also 
made, but without success, to pass a species of navi- 
gation-laws; and last, though not least in point of 
importance, we find that then, for the first time, money 
was borrowed for the public service, on a parliamentary 
security. The national debt, therefore, or to speak 
more correctly, the burden of a national debt, whatever 
its advantages or disadvantages may be, proves to be of 
older date than is generally imagined. 


EDWARD THE FIFTH. 


Epwarp the Fourth left behind him two sons and five 
daughters. The eldest of the sons, then a youth of 
thirteen, was immediately proclaimed king, by the title 
of Edward the Fifth, while the dignity and duties of 
protector were assigned to his uncle, Richard, duke of 
Gloucester. At this period the kingdom was torn by 
factions, different, indeed, in kind, and having a widely 
different object in view, from those which maintained 
so long and so deadly a struggle; but each sufficiently 
powerful, and both sufficiently vindictive, to sow the 
seeds of much confusion and crime. Of the jealousy 
entertained of the Woodvilles by the old nobility, 
mention has already been made. The death of their 
patron served not to allay this, while it afforded the 
means of barbarous gratification; and Gloucester was 
himself too deeply imbued with the passion, to permit 
these means to escape him. Under the pretext of 
doing honour to his nephew, who resided with his 
uncle, lord Rivers, he proceeded into the West, and 
arresting lord Rivers, soon after he quitted Ludlow 
Castle, threw him into prison. Young Edward was 
then conducted, more as a captive than a king, to Lon- 
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don, where he, and his younger brother, the duke of 
York, whom Richard also prevailed upon the dowager 
Queen Elizabeth to intrust to his keeping, were placed 
in the Tower. 

So far Gloucester had been freely aided by many of 
the most powerful nobility in the land. The duke of 
Buckingham, indeed, was his ready agent throughout ; 
and lords Stanley and Hastings offered no opposition 
to measures, which they believed to be directed only 
against the obnoxious Woodvilles. But when rumours 
of the illegitimacy of the young princes obtained circu- 
lation, all of which were traced, not obscurely, to the 
protector, these noblemen began to suspect him of designs 
still more daring. Stanley was the first to take the 
alarm, which he communicated to Hastings. By what 
instrumentality Gloucester becameaware of this fact does 
not appear, further than that through a lawyer, named 
Catesby, he had sounded Ilastings, and found him true 
to the king; but its consequences proved fatal to some of 
the rebels, and had well-nigh led to the destruction of 
the whole. During a council which he held in the 
Tower, on the 13th of June, Gloucester caused Hast- 
ings to be arrested, and borne off, before the faces 
of those present, to instant execution,—while Stanley 
narrowly escaped death, from a blow with a pole-axe, 
which one of the soldiers, as if by accident, aimed at 
his head. That day was not, however, stained by the 
murder of Iastings alone. Lord Rivers, Sir Thomas 
Gray and Vaughan, all relatives and adherents of the 
queen, died upon the scaffold at Pomfret, victims to 
the jealousy of the very nobleman whom Gloucester 
had used as a tool, and as a tool now cast aside. 

IIaving followed up these blows by the arrest of 
lord Stanley, of the archbishop of York, and others of 
the council, while he courted popularity by the perse- 
cution of Jane Shore, one of the least guilty of the late 
king’s many mistresses, Richard conceived that the 
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moment had arrived, when it would be judicious to 
develop his plans, by aiming boldly and undisguisedly 
at the possession of the crown. With this view he 
caused Dr. Shaw, a popular preacher, to inveigh, in a 
discourse delivered at Paul’s Cross, against the illegiti- 
macy of the young princes; and finding that this expe- 
dient produced no acclamation in his own favour, he 
sent Buckingham to lay his case before the mob, with 
even less of disguise. Still the populace were silent, 
till the Lord Mayor, already a party to the plot, set 
them the example; when a few voices were heard to 
exclaim, “ Long live king Richard!” This was all that 
Buckingham desired. He hastened to Baynard Castle, 
where Richard resided, presented to hima deed, executed, 
as he declared, by the three estates, which contained 
a formal tender of the crown; and on his affecting to 
decline the charge, assured him that the people would 
take no refusal. Apparently overcome by these soli- 
citations, Richard permitted himself to be proclaimed ; 
and avowed his determination to preserve entire the 
honour and liberties of the great country over whose 
destinies he was constrained to preside. 


RICHARD THE THIRD. 


Tue first act of Richard’s administration was one of 
extreme cruelty, though, in his circumstances, not dif- 
ferent from what might have been expected. He com- 
manded Sir Robert Brackenbury, constable of the Tower, 
to put the young princes to death; and on that gentle- 
man replying that “he knew not how to dip his hands 
in blood,” desired him to resign to others, for a single 
night, the keys and custody of the fortress. In com 

plying with this order, it 1s difficult to say how far 
Brackenbury deserves blame; though to speak of him 
as a high-minded person, because he refused himself to 
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perpetrate a crime, which he made no effort to prevent, 
is to go very far beyond what the rules of moral justice 
will sanction. Be that, however, as it may; a fit instru- 
ment, in the person of Sir James Tyrrel, was found, who 
again employed meaner assassins under him, and the 
poor children were the same night suffocated in their 
sleep, and buried at the foot of the stair, under a heap 
of stones. By this foul deed Richard imagined that he 
had removed the chief obstacle to the permanency of 
his power. His next measure was to aim at attaching 
to himself as many partisans as possible, partly by 
loading with rewards all who had contributed to his rise, 
partly by conciliating the clergy, and pandering to the 
prejudices of the rabble. 

In the hope which he ventured to entertain of con- 
ciliating the body of the people, he was altogether 
deceived. There never prevailed but one opinion 
respecting him, and one earnest, though concealed 
desire, to compass his downfall. His efforts to gratify, 
and hence to secure the fidelity of his late agents, 
proved cqually futile. The first to desert him was the 
duke of Buckingham, whether actuated by caprice, by 
disgust at favours refused, or driven to take the step 
by apprehensions of personal danger, is uncertain. 
Whatever the motive might be, however, he soon with- 
drew from Richard’s court, and gave himself up to the 
arrangement of a plan for the subversion of a throne 
which he had mainly contributed to rear. There 
resided at this time in Britany, Henry earl of Rich- 
mond, a descendant, through the female line, of 
John of Gaunt; but the offspring of his second 
marriage with Catherine Swynford. In strict propriety 
of speech, the children were not in the line of succes- 
sion; for the act of parliament, which rendered them 
legitimate, put in an express exception with reference 
to that point. But the late wars having cut off all the 
direct claimants through the house of Lancaster, the 
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friends of that house had long turned with natural 
partiality to Richmond. To him, therefore, so soon as 
the death of the princes became generally known, (and 
that appears not to have been the case, if, indeed, the 
crime were actually committed, till after Richard had 
set out on a progress to the north,) public attention 
was immediately directed. Buckingham opened with 
him a negotiation, as did many noblemen and gentlemen 
in the southern counties. It was arranged that he 
should invade England, that they should join him with 
their followers, and that in the event of success, he 
should marry the princess Elizabeth, the eldest daughter 
of Edward the Fourth, so as to unite in one the rights 
of the rival families. 

A continuance of stormy weather, with other causes, 
having delayed the coming of Henry, Buckingham, who 
had ascertained that he was an object of more than sus- 
picion at court, put himself at the head of the move- 
ment. He raised an army, and advanced as far as 
Gloucester. Ilere a succession of heavy rains had so 
swollen the river, that the face of the country exhibited 
the appearance of a huge lake; and his Welsh soldiers, 
alike unable to push on, and to find subsistence, dis- 
banded themselves, and returned home. Meanwhile 
Richard was hastening to mect him, and Buckingham,, 
at a distance from every other place of retreat, threw 
himself on the fidelity of an old servant, named 
Banister. The traitor betrayed him, and he was led 
to immediate exccution. But Richard, though he 
returned in triumph to London, and ventured for the 
first time to call together a parliament; though he 
obtained from that assembly a formal recognition of 
his title, an act of bastardy against his brother’s chil- 
dren, and of attainder against the earl of Richmond ; 
and though he prevailed upon the Qucen Dowager to 
promise him the hand of her daughter, and made way 
for the arrangement by poisoning his wife Anne, the 
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daughter of the earl of Warwick, was far from feeling 
himself secure in a seat which he had polluted with the 
foulest crimes. He strove, indeed, to conciliate the 
people by passing various popular laws. Ie abolished 
the practice of benevolences, ordered that justice 
should be strictly administered ; and himself set the 
example by hearing various causes, in which, as they 
affected not his own interests, his decisions proved to 
be cquitable. But in the midst of these devices 
Richmond landed at Milford Haven, and his horizon 
became instantly overcast. Ilaving been made aware 
of the projected invasion, though ignorant of the point 
on which it might fall, he had taken post with an army 
at Nottingham ; and now marched with all speed, to 
anticipate, by a battle, whatever disaffection might 
prevail in other quarters. ‘The hostile armies met at 
Bosworth, mm Leicestershire, on the 22d of August, 
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1485 ; and though very unequally matched, for the one 
excelled in number, the other in the devotion of its 
efficers to their cause, fought with great fury. But 
the scale was turned against Richard by a sudden 
movement on the part of lord Stanley, who, at the head 
of a separate corps, had hovered about the skirts of the 
field, as if undecided how to act. His men closed in 
upon the tyrant just as he had arrived within sword’s 
length of his rival, and piercing him through with 
many wounds, ended at once his reign and his life. 
Immediately the royal army took to flight, and Rich- 
mond was hailed on the field, Stanley sctting the 
example, as king of England, by the style of Henry the 
Seventh. 


HENRY THE SEVENTII. 


Tue leaders of the party to which he was mainly 
indebted for his elevation, had stipulated, as one condi- 
tion of their engagement in the enterprise, that Henry 
should take to wife the princess Elizabeth, the eldest 
daughter and acknowledged heiress of Edward the 
Fourth ; and prudence urged him to fulfil this engage- 
ment with as little delay as possible ; for his own 
title to the crown would scarcely endure examination, 
even by Lancastrians, and the right of conquest was 
one which it might have been unwise to urge. But 
Henry had been too long accustomed to regard himself 
as the head of a faction. His hatred of the Yorkists 
was extreme, and he could not bear the thought of 
owing to a connexion with that family, the possession 
even of the throne, ardently as he desired to possess it. 
Ile therefore defcrred his marriage till after the cere- 
mony of a coronation had been gone through, and the 
crown settled by act of parliament in him, and in the 
heirs of his body lawfully begotten. This done, he 
gave his hand to Elizabeth. amid the congratulations 
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of his subjects; though he had considerably marred the 
grace of the act, by’ committing to the Tower, two 
days after his coronation, and detaining in close con- 
finement, Edward Plantagenet, son of the unfortunate 
duke of Clarence, grandson of the king-maker, and 
himself earl of Warwick. 

Ilad he been able to restrain the two leading pro- 
pensities of his nature,—hostility to the house of York, 
and the love of money,—Henry the Seventh would have 
probably governed, with honour to himself, a loyal, 
because a contented people. The former disposition, 
however, led him to obtain acts of attainder against 
some of the wealthiest and more powerful of the nobi- 
lity ; the latter impelled him to seize with an cager 
hand their estates, as they became forfeited. Again, 
though ambitious of being esteemed an impartial admi- 
nistrator of the laws, it was observed, that under him 
apartisan of the obnoxious family never escaped con- 
viction if accused, while a Lancastrian had at least 
the ordinary chances. To his qucen, likewise, it was 
believed that he behaved with great coldness. She did 
not accompany him in a progress which he made into 
the north,—the principal seat of her influence,—nor 
was she exhibited, as the party imagined that she 
ought to have been, to the admiring gaze of the popu- 
lace. These circumstances, together with a haughty 
and rescrved deportment, served to alienate, in a serious 
degree, the good-will of the English people; among 
whom there were not wanting restless and turbulent 
spirits, the produce of many years of civil broil, to 
stir up from time to time seditious movements and 
rebellions, 

The first of these broke out in April, 1486, during 
the king’s progress towards the north. Lord viscount 
Lovell, one of the nobles whom he had attainted and 
plundered, put himself at the head of it, but possessing 
neither courage nor conduct, failed in producing any 
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impression ; and his followers deserted him on reading 
the king’s proclamation. Henry’s joy at this event 
was heightened by the birth, soon afterwards, of a son, 
to whom he gave the name of Arthur, after the cele- 
brated monarch from whom the house of Tudor pre- 
tended to derive their descent. But his general policy 
continuing unchanged, his encmics beheld the birth of 
that child with regret, inasmuch as it threatened to 
perpetuate a dynasty, from which they had ceased to 
anticipate that any good would result to England. 
They began, therefore, to look round for a leader, whom 
they might set up in opposition to the oppressor of the 
house of York; and the craft of a few, and the credulity 
of the many, contributed to produce once. 

Towards the close of the year, one Richard Simonds, 
a priest, of Oxford, landed in Dublin, with a boy of 
about eleven years of age, the son of an obscure crafts- 
man. He presented his ward to the lord-deputy of 
Ireland as Edward Plantagenet, carl of Warwick ; and 
implored the protection of that nobleman for a young 
and innocent prince, who, by escaping from the Tower, 
had avoided a fate similar to that of his unfortunate 
cousins, the sons of Edward the Fourth. The boy had 
been well-instructed in the part which it behoved him 
to play. lis person was handsome, his address 
noble; and he could relate, with apparent accuracy, 
his adventures at Sheriffhutton, where Warwick was 
arrested, in the Tower, and during his escape. Now 
it so happened, that among the English settlers in 
Treland, the partisans of the house of York had main- 
tained a decided ascendancy ever since the admistra- 
tion of duke Richard, in the reign of Henry the 
Sixth. By these, (and the earl of Kildare, the lord- 
deputy, took the lead,) the two adventurers were cor- 
dially welcomed, No inquiry was made how Warwick 
came to be intrusted to the care of an unknown priest, 
only twenty-seven years of age; nor was any apxiety 
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evinced to ascertain whether “dr riot the’ captive was 
still in the Tower. The boy was introduced to the 
nobility of Ireland; and with the universal consent of 
the populace, proclaimed by the style of Edward the 
Sixth, king of England and France, and lord of 
Treland. 

When intelligence of these occurrences reached 
Henry, he became alarmed ; not so much at what had 
happened, as from his ignorance of what might follow. 
He published a general amnesty and pardon of past 
political offences ; he conducted the real earl of War- 
wick from the Tower to St. Paul’s, and introduced him 
to the nobility and the people, and excited by these 
means a feeling of general contempt for the impos- 
ture which was practised in Dublin. His next step 
was less prudent, because less just. Under the pretext 
that this unaccountable conspiracy had been got up 
by the queen-dowager, the fortunes of whose house 
must have falien had the plot succeeded, he banished 
her from court, where she had hitherto resided with 
honour, and committed her to the custody of the monks 
of Bermondsey. But the marvellous portions of this 
tale end not here. The earl of Lincoln, himself in the 
succession to the throne, who had been treated by 
Richard as heir-apparent, and received from Henry 
many marks of confidence, suddenly withdrew to Bur- 
gundy, whence, after consulting with lord Lovell and the 
duchess, he carried over two thousand German vete- 
rans to Ireland, and placed himself under the banner of 
the pretender. At his suggestion Symnel (for so the 
impostor was called) went through the ceremony of a 
coronation ; after which a landing was effected at Fur- 
ness, and the standard of York displayed. Henry 
made haste to crush the rebellion. He engaged the 
insurgents near Stoke, defeated them with great 
slaughter, slew Lincoln, and other leaders of note, in 
the field, and made the pretender, with his priestly 
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guardian, prisoners. The priest, not being amenable to 
the civil law, was handed over for punishment to the 
ehurch. Lambert Symnel received a contemptuous 
pardon, and being placed in the situation of scullion in. 
the king’s kitchen, was afterwards promoted to the 
more dignified office of falconer. 

Warned by this insurrection, that hostility to the 
house of York might be carried too far, the king endea- 
voured to assuage the anger of the party, by causing 
the queen to be crowned, a ceremony which had hitherto 
been unaccountably omitted, and by bringing her for- 
ward on every occasion, as became her rank. He 
obtained, however, from his parliament, a bill of 
attainder, which included almost every man of property 
engaged in the late revolt; and prevailed upon them to 
pass an act, by which the association of individuals, 
under a chief, for purposes of mutual assistance and 
defence, was declared illegal. He gave consistency, 
also, to a court, which seems to have exercised more or 
less of power from the beginning, and which, from the 
ornaments of the hall in which it usually sat, was called 
the star-chamber; a tribunal intended for the correction 
of crimes which the ordinary courts could not reach, 
but liable to be converted into an instrument of tre- 
mendous oppression. Finally, he proceeded once more 
into the north, partly that he might ratify a treaty of 
amity into which he had entered with the king of 
Scots, and partly to ensure the rigid execution of the for- 
feitures which parliament had voted; and having, to 
gratify his avarice, ruined many, whom he compelled 
to purchase their lives at an exorbitant rate, he re- 
turned to London, satisfied that at Jength the throne 
was secure, and that there needed but a little manage- 
ment on his part to keep it so. 

The state of the continent was, at this time, very 
unsettled. Maximilian, king of the Romans, by his 
marriage with the heiress of Burgundy, had acquired 
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great influence in the Netherlands; which he continued 
to exercise after the death of his consort; but which, 
being resisted by Flanders and Hainault, engaged him 
in long wars with that rebellious people. These wars, 
notwithstanding the marriage of the Dauphin to Mar- 
garet, Maximilian’s daughter, were secretly fomented. 
by France; which found leisure, while her powerful 
neighbour was occupied nearer home, to push forward 
her own ambitious designs against Brittany. The 
Bretons struggled long and gallantly to maintain their 
independence. They applied to Spain for assistance, 
but Ferdinand was too busy in the conquest of Grenada 
to attend to them. They appealed to Austria, but her 
resources were exhausted in her Flemish contests. 
They turned to England,—where war with France, on 
almost any pretext, never failed to be popular,—but 
whose destinies were then swayed by a prince more 
desirous of amassing treasure, than subduing provinces. 
But though he seems never to have seriously meditated 
a rupture with France, Henry was driven, by the force 
of public opinion, to prepare for it. He obtained large 
subsidies from parliament, gave orders to embody 
troops, and even went so far as to invest Boulogne with 
sixteen hundred men-at-arms, and twenty-five thousand 
infantry. Still his real designs underwent no variation. 
An arrangement was entered into with Charles the 
Eighth, and Henry returned home with coffers amply 
filled, but amid the murmurs of the soldiers, and the 
general dissatisfaction of the nation. 

While collecting, with a merciless hand, the taxes 
voted for the prosecution of the French war, Ilenry 
found his authority disputed by the farmers of Durham 
and York, who took up arms, slew the earl of North- 
umberland, and presented the appearance of an 
organized rebellion. The march of a body of troops 
under Lord Surry soon quieted the movement, which 
appears to have been miserably arranged, and still 
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more miserably conducted: but the king was not 
thereby freed es all apprehensions, nor the people 
cured of their propensity to rebel. While Henry lay 
before Boulogne, a merchant-vessel from Lisbon cast 
anchor at the Cove of Cork, on board of which was a 
young man, about twenty years of age, of whom no one 
knew anything. His features were handsome, and 
his deportment courtly, and a rumour soon began to 
circulate, that he was Richard, duke of York, the 
second son of Edward the Fourth, who had somehow 
escaped from the Tower, at the period of his brother's 
murder. How the escape had been managed, and 
where he had resided ever since, were questions either 
not asked, or answered to the satisfaction of the in- 
quirers,—for, in spite of the ridicule which attached 
to the memory of Symnel’s plot, this new adventurer 
soon saw himself attended by numerous supporters. 
The citizens of Cork declared in his favour, and some 
of the leading Irish nobles followed the example. 
Nevertheless, no rebellion took place; for the young 
man, receiving an invitation from the ministers of 
Charles, suddenly withdrew, and placed himself under 
the protection of the French court. 

It is probable that the reception afforded to that 
adventurer, and his acknowledgment as the rightful 
heir to the English throne, contributed not a little to 
accelerate the arrangement into which Henry had 
entered with the French monarch. One consequence 
of the pacification, at all events, was, that the stranger 
was commanded to quit France; and that he took 
refuge with the dowager duchess of Burgundy, who 
received him with open arms, granted him a guard of 
honour, and surnamed him “the White Rose of England.” 
This conduct revived the alarm of the king, and the 
hopes of his enemies. Could so near a relative be 
deceived as to the identity of her kinsman? Would so 
virtuous a princess countenance an impostor? These 
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and those who desired his downfall, adopted 
every expedient to obtein « satisfactory answer 
The result was, that the king’s emissaries reported the 
stranger to be ore Peter or Perkin Warbeck, a native 
of Tournay, who had been originally in the service of 
Lady Brampton, at Lisbon, and was now a tool in the 
hands of the indignant duchess of Burgundy. Still 
Henry was not at ease. He knew that there were 
persons of rank, who either thought, or affected to 
think, otherwise, and he adopted a base, but not an 
unusual method of rendering them powerless. He 
corrupted certain leaders of the York faction, from 
whom he received the names of those most deeply im- 
plicated in the conspiracy; who were all arrested in one 
day, tried, and convicted of high-treason. But the 
destruction even of these sufficed not to allay the king’s 
fears, or to satiate his cupidity. Clifford, his unworthy 
agent, accused Sir William Stanley himself of a design 
to promote the cause of the pretended duke of York, 
and Stanley, in spite of his services at Bosworth, died 
the death of a traitor. 

These harsh proceedings, together with the unac- 
countable hesitation of the pretender himself, who per- 
mitted three years to elapse without seeking to establish. 
his claim, either by legal proof, or by the sword, caused. 
his adherents, beth at home and abroad, to relax 
in their zeal. The Flemings, in particular, whose 
commerce had reoeived serious interruption, murmured, 
at his sojourn among them, and Margaret was compelled, 
after supplying him with ships and money, to commit 
him to the guidance of fortune. He set sail with six 
hundred followers,—men of lawless habits and broken 
means,——with whom he endeavoured to effect a landing 
at Deal. But the gentlemen of Kent had already 
assembled their retainers; and after losing one hundred 
and fifty of his band, Warbeck abandoned the enter 
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prise. He repaired next to Ireland, but found the 
natives averse to join him, and at last took shelter in 
Scotland, where his reception proved eminently cordial. 
dames not only acknowledged him as duke of York, 
but gave him in marriage the Lady Catherine Gordon, 
@ woman of rank and beauty, not distantly related to 
himself; after which he assembled an army, and under 
the pretext of restoring him to the throne, passed the 
border. It was now, however, too late; and had the 
case been different, the support of a Scottish army was 
not at all calculated to gain him adherents among the 
English. After a profitless inroad, in which the usual 
amount of excesses were committed, Warbeck returned 
with his foreign allies, not a single native having 
responded to his appeals, or taken up arms in his 
cause. 

Abortive as this enterprise proved to be, Henry 
made it the pretext for obtaining from parliament 
further supplies, which his agents levied, as was their 
wont, without mercy. The people of Cornwall, to 
whom such proceedings were new, broke out into rebel- 
lion, and with lord Audley at their head, penetrated as 
far as Blackheath. But they were defeated at Deptford, 
and their leaders taken and put to death. This was 
followed by a second inroad of the Scots, as little deci- 
sive as the preceding; after which, under the auspices 
of the Spanish minister, they made peace with Henry. 
In a moment, Warbeck saw that his political situation 
was changed, for James cast him aside with as little 
ceremony as Charles of France; and taking again to his 
ships, he landed first at Cork, and ultimately at 
Whitsand bay in Cornwall. The Cornish-men had not 
learned wisdom from experience. They rallied round 
his standard; marched with him to Exeter, and finding 
themselves unable to force an entrance, pushed on to- 
wards Taunton. Henry hastened to meet them; and 
both sides prepared for battle. But Warbeck’s courage 
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failed him at sight of the royal standard: he secretly 
quitted his lines the same night, and took sanctuary 
at Beaulieu. So ended this ridiculous farce; for the 
insurgents, deserted by their chief, offered little resist- 
ance, and the ringleaders being hanged, the rest were 
dismissed to their homes. 

The residue of this adventurer’s story is soon told, 
After standing in the stocks at Westminster and Cheap- 
side, and reading, on both occasions, a confession of his 
crime, he was sent to the Tower, where, either by acci~ 
dent or design, he contracted an intimacy with the 
unfortunate earl of Warwick. That young man, whois 
represented, bya contemporary writer, as having become, 
through long imprisonment, “a very innocent,” was 
easily persuaded to join him in a plot to escape. They 
were accused, in consequence, of conspiring to corrupt 
some of the king’s guards, and to disable or destroy 
the remainder; and a subservient court interpreted 
the charge to be one of high-treason; they were both 
convicted, and suffered death,—the former on the 20th 
of August, the latter on the 28th of November. 

In the history of Perkin Warbeck there is one, and 
only one, circumstance which arrests the attention of 
the reader, and demands his sympathy. Though con- 
vinced of the imposture to which she had been made a 
party, his beautiful and high-born wife never forsook 
him; but continued to the last the boundless affection 
with which she seems to have regarded him on the day 
of their marriage. To the honour of Henry, too, it 
ought to be recorded, that he treated her with great 
forbearance, and even kindness. She fell a prisoner 
into his hands, after the defeat of the Cornish-men at 
Taunton; and he placed her about the person of the 
queen, where she continued, in respectability and com- 
fort, till the period of her mistresss death. But if 
his behaviour to this high-minded woman be deserving 
of some praise, his treatment of the harmlcss and ill- 
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fated Warwick merits unqualified condemnation. It 
is true that the pretended friends of that youth proved 
to be his deadliest enemies,—because, by continually 
exciting the king’s fears, they rendered the innocent 
object of these fears the object of his hatred also. Still, 
wretched as even that excuse would have been, Henry 
could not plead in extenuation of his crime, that it was 
committed on the impulse of the moment. The murder 
of Warwick seems to have been premeditated, and was 
perpetrated at last as the price of an arrangement, 
which Henry believed to be conducive to the aggran- 
dizement of his family. A treaty of marriage between 
Prince Arthur and Catherine of Spain had been in 
progress, which Ferdinand hesitated to conclude while 
a rival to the throne of England could be set up; and 
the last male descendant of the Plantagenets was sent 
to the scaffold, as the readiest method of satisfying the 
scruples of an over-anxious father. It is no wonder 
that Catherine, when, on a future occasion, she was 
repudiated by her selfish husband, exclaimed, ‘‘ Divorce 
is a judgment of God, for that my former marriage was 
made in blood!” 

IT have said, that a treaty of marriage had long 
pended between Arthur, Prince of Wales, and Cathe- 
rine, the fourth daughter of Ferdinand and Isabella, 
king and queen of Spain. The dowry of the young 
bride was considerable ; it amounted to two hundred 
thousand ducats; but the union proved unfortunate. 
The prince died within the space of a few months, and 
the king of Spain became entitled to the restoration of 
his money. That, however, would have been altoge- 
ther at variance with Henry's general policy. He 
determined, at all hazards, to keep the treasure ; and 
accordingly, by virtue of a dispensation from the Pope, 
completed a fresh alliance with Henry, his second 
son,—-who made to the arrangement all the opposition 
which a boy of twelve years of age could make. The 
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same year another marriage was brought about, preg- 
nant in after-times with the best consequences to the 
whole island. Margaret, the king's eldest daughter, 
was wedded to James the Fourth, king of Scotland,—a 
union which gave, in due time, kings to both countries ; 
and of whom the illustrious descendant still occupies a 
throne, which may God preserve in its integrity to the 
latest ages ! 

From this time forth the affairs of Henry continued 
to flow in one unvaried stream of success. The death 
of the queen gave him, indeed, some alarm ; for his 
son Henry, now Prince of Wales, began early to 
exhibit a disposition not to abate one jot of what 
might be due to his prerogatives. But the child made 
no direct attack upon the father, who went on oppress- 
ing his people with impunity, and maintaining the 
best relations with foreign powers. He had now, 
indeed, but one formidable enemy left, namely, the 
earl of Suffolk, the brother of that lord Lincoln who 
fell in the battle of Stoke; and who, as nephew to 
Edward the Fourth, exhibited, on more than one occa- 
sion, a disposition to raise again the banner of the 
white rose. Of him, however, though he had escaped 
to Flanders, Henry contrived to obtain possession, by 
means which it would require a more than ordinary 
degree of sophistry to vindicate. Philip, the son of 
the emperor Maximilian, who married Joan, the daugh- 
ter of Isabella and Ferdinand of Spain, was on his 
passage to Castile, of which, after the demise of 
Isabella, he became, by virtue of his wife's title, the 
rightful sovereign. Stress of weather compelled him 
to seek shelter in Weymouth; and he was immediately, 
though with every demonstration of respect, made 
aware that he lay at the king’s mercy. He repaired to 
Windsor ; and his personal liberty was granted only 
on condition that he would surrender Suffolk into the 
hands of Henry. Beset as he was, Philip refused to 
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accede te the proposal, till he had received the king's 
pledge that Suffolk should not be put todeath. Henry 
kept his promise to the ear, but violated its spirit; for 
Suffolk was committed a close prisoner to the Tower, 
and his death enjoined upon the king’s successor, as a 
duty which he owed to his country and to his father’s 
last wishes. 

Henry survived these transactions about two years, 
which are not remarkable for the occurrence of any 
event deserving in this place of particular notice. The 
invasion of Italy by France had occurred before this 
time ; to which I have not alluded, because it had 
upon the fortunes of England very little effect. But 
I may observe here, in passing, that the attempt, bold 
in anticipation, proved singularly easy of accomplish- 
ment, owing to the effeminacy and total disunion of 
the Italian states. The French army marched from one 
end of the Peninsula to the other, and returned again 
across the Alps, only because the king became alarmed. 
at the extent of the combination which was entered 
into to resist his ambition. In other respects all 
things, both at home and abroad, proceeded as they 
had been accustomed to do, till Henry, after long 
suffering, died of a consumption on the 22d of April, 
1509, in the fifty-second year of his age, and twenty- 
fourth of his reign. 

The personal character of this monarch presents a 
strange mixture of glaring vices and conspicuous vir- 
tues. He was active, brave, cautious, and reflecting ; 
yet he never possessed the affections of his subjects, 
because these excellences were overshadowed by insa- 
tiable avarice, and a total disregard to the feelings of 
others. His public acts, on the other hand, limiting 
that expression to the general laws which were passed. 
in his reign, contributed largely to the immediate 
prosperity, and to the ultimate freedom of his country. 
He permitted the great nobles to alienate their estates 
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by sale-—he encouraged commerce, and promoted re~ 
finement; thus teaching the common people to seek a 
livelihood in honest industry, and enabling the gentry 
to get rid of the crowds of idle retainers which had 
heretofore preyed upon them. The immediate effect 
of these enactments was undoubtedly to enlarge the 
prerogative ; for there was then no power apart from 
that of the aristocracy capable of holding the ambition 
of the crown in check ; but its consequences, neither 
remote nor uncertain, were to rouse the latent energies 
of the people, and to render them an essential and 
important party in the administration of public affairs. 
To the particular laws which he sanctioned, I have 
no room to advert. Some of these were, doubtless, 
absurd enough,—such as the prohibition of what was 
termed usury, or the prohibiting the lender of money 
from exacting interest for it,—the affixing of stated 
prices to cloth, caps, hats, and even labourers’ wages, &c. ; 
but in general the bent of his legislation was to en- 
courage trade, and to open out to the commons those 
avenues of advancement and honour which they are 
now so forward to occupy, to their own and their 
country’s advantage. 

The era of Henry the Seventh’s reign is memorable 
for the discovery of America by Columbus ; for Cabot’s 
important voyages ; for the revival of a taste for polite 
letters, as exemplified in the writing of Latin, and 
for the rapid progress of the art of printing. In mili- 
tary tactics, also, the use of fire-arms began to occasion 
a mighty revolution; and architecture, particularly in 
church-building, was carried to the summit of perfec- 
tion. To Henry, too, belongs the honour of laying the 
foundation of what deserves to be termed the English 
Navy. Hitherto the kings of England had hired, for 
military purposes, merchant-vessels, wherever they 
could find them,—Henry the Seventh built a ship of 
war at his own cost, which was named after himself, 
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“ the Great Harry,” and took it into commission. He 
left a treasury rich beyond that of any other monarch 
that ever filled an English throne; and of which the 
contents were too often soiled by the blood of the father, 
and the tears of the widow and the orphan. 

In addition to the Great Seal of Richard the Third, 
the illustrations of this chapter consist of delincations 
of the costume worn by various classes of persons in 
the fifteenth century. The first contains a group of 
fishermen in the peculiar habits of the day; the second 
shows the dresses worn by ladies and gentlemen when 
in exercise; and the next, such as they put on within 
doors. The long pointed shoes of the men, and the 
lofty head-dress of the woman, constitutes the princi- 
pal feature in one. The other, besides a very graceful 
attire, brings before us the similitude of the richly- 
ornamented architecture then in vogue. The scene of 
this last is laid in Crosby Hall. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


HENRY THE EIGHTH~—HIS POPULARITY—-WAR ,WITH 
FRANCE—CARDINAL WOLSEY—THE KING’S DIVORCE— 
FALL OF WOLSEY-—THE REFORMATION-—ANNE BOLEYN 
BEHEADED—JANE SEY MOUR—BIRTH OF PRINCE EDWARD 
AND DEATH OF THE QUEEN—ANNE OF CLEVES8——CATHE- 
RINE HOWARD—HER EXECUTION—CATHERINE PARR— 
SUPPRESSION OF THE MONASTERIES—THE KING'S CRUEL- 
TIES—WAR WITH SCOTLAND AND FRANCE-—HENRY’S 
DEATH—EFFECTS OF HIS REIGN. 


[A.D. 1509 to A.D, 1546.] 


Ir would be difficult to imagine a combination of 
circumstances more favourable than those which at- 
tended Henry the Eighth, on his accession to the throne. 
Young, brave, accomplished, handsome, and uniting 
in his own person the claims of the rival houses, he 
lost nothing in public esteem, from the contrast which 
his manners presented to those of his gloomy and 
avaricious predecessor. The populace greeted him 
wherever he went with cheers; the nobility, pleased 
with the grace and freedom of his manners, professed 
for him unbounded devotion. His court became the 
scene of constant gaiety and amusement; and the 
most sanguine expectations were formed, as to the 
prosperity which must attend the government of so 
able and accomplished a monarch. 

The first acts of Henry's administration tended not 
to destroy this illusion. He retained in his service 
the ablest of his father’s counsellors ; and, by a stretch 
of power, then but too common, sacrificed to the popular 
indignation two of the chiel' instruments of his father’s 
rapacity. The military preparations, also, in which he 
soon began to indulge, were far from creating uneasiness; 
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for the English people still indulged in dreams of French 
conquest, and were ready to support their sovereign on 
all occasions in a war with that country. Yet amid 
so many favourable symptoms, there were not wanting 
occasional outbursts of the temper which distinguished 
the king in after-years. He was impetuous, head- 
strong, and overbearing ; and his very pleasures were, 
more than once, coloured by a lamentable disregard to 
the feelings of those around him. 

Mention has been made of the betrothal of Prince 
Arthur to the lady Catherine of Spain, and of the 
contract into which, subsequently to his brother’s 
demise, Henry had been induced to enter with the 
widow. He seems to have all along entertained 
serious scruples, touching the legality of that engage- 
ment ; which, however, yielded to the advice of his 
ministers, and to considerations of state; and the 
marriage was solemnized within six weeks of the 
death of Henry the Seventh, with great pomp and 
rejoicing. This done, he entered with eagerness into 
the views of his father-in-law, sanctioned and encou- 
raged as they were by the approval of the Pope, of 
which it was the object to check the growing power, 
and restrain the boundless ambition, of France. For 
Louis the Twelfth, after surmounting the barrier of the 
Alps, and making himself master of the Milanese, 
began to extend his views to the subjugation of 
the whole of Italy. In the beginning, indeed, the 
resources of the French monarch had been turned, by 
Pope Julius the Second, to his own purposes. The 
republic of Venice, then the great emporium of trade 
with the East, had roused the hostility of the pontiff, 
who united in alliance against the mistress of the 
Adriatic, the emperor Maximilian, Louis of France, 
and Ferdinand of Spain. But the league of Cambray, 
as this combination of crowned heads was called, 
carried in its bosom the seeds of dissension, which 
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brought forth abundant fruit, so soon as the ends 
of the sovereign pontiff had been attained. After 
humbling Venice, the ambition of Julius took a wider 
and a nobler scope; he desired to expel all strangers 
from the soil of Italy, and he strove to accomplish his 
purpose, by exciting jealousy among his allies, and 
turning them one against another. 

Henry had lent his name to the league of Cambray, 
without taking any very deep interest in the matter ; 
he entered zealously into the views of the Pope ; who 
complained of the insults which were offered to his 
spiritual authority by Louis, and the schismatical council 
of Lyons, of which he was the patron. 

A plan of campaign was accordingly formed, and 
an English army sent to Fontarabia, for the purpose 
of reconquering from thence the provinces of Guienne 
and Gascony, the ancient patrimony of the house of 
Plantagenet. But Ferdinand had other objects in 
view than the enlargement of the power of England, 
even at the expense of France; he, therefore, kept his 
allies cooped up in the town where they first disem- 
barked, while he himsclf overran Navarre, and attached 
it to his own dominions. Nor was Henry more for- 
tunate in his operations by sea. An action took place 
between the fleets of the rival powers, in which 
both admirals perished ; but the French escaped into 
Brest, where the English were unable to molest them. 
Still the king experienced no diminution of his mili- 
tary ardour, nor any disposition to abandon his schemes 
of conquest. He had exhausted the wealth which his 
father bequeathed to him, but he called a parliament 
together, and he received both from it and from the 
convocation, which sat at the same time, liberal grants 
for the prosecution of the war. 

There occurred, 3 in the spring of 1513, a second affair 
at sea, in which Sir Edward Howard, the English 
admiral, fell a sacrifice to his own rashness. This was 
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followed by the embarkation of Henry, at the head 
of an army of five-and-twenty thousand men, with 
which he invested Terouanne, and after defeating a 
force which endeavoured to relieve it, reduced both it 
and Tournay. Meanwhile the Scots, who had made 
gigantic preparations to support their ancient allies, 
passed the Tweed, and were defeated in the great battle 
of Flodden, with the loss of their prince, and the 
flower of their nobility. But brilliant as these suc- 
cesses were, they led to no important results. The 
Scots desired peace; and Henry, swayed, perhaps, by 
his relationship to their young king and his mother, 
granted it on easy terms; while the death of Julius, 
and the accession of Leo the Tenth, took away the 
main-spring of the confederacy against France. The 
consequence was, that through the instrumentality of 
the duke of Longueville, then a prisoner in London, 
Louis was enabled to accommodate his quarrel with 
England. Tournay was permitted to remain in the 
hands which had won it, a million of crowns were 
promised as an indemnity for the expenses of the war, 
Cardinal de la Pole, of whom I shall have occasion to 
speak by and by, was commanded to quit France, 
and Louis received in exchange the king’s young 
sister in marriage, whom, before the expiration of the 
year, he left in a state of widowhood. 

Some time prior to these events, there had risen 
into power one of the most remarkable men of whom 
the annals of England make mention. Thomas Wol- 
sey, the son, according to one account, of a butcher, 
according to another, of a private gentleman of Ips- 
wich, after passing through a regular course of edu- 
cation at Oxford, took orders, and was in due time 
presented" by his patron, the marquis of Dorset, to the 
rectory of Lymington. Strange tales have been told 
of his irregular mode of life while residing on his 
living, but to these little credit appears to be due; 
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inasmuch as a drunkard and brawler would scarcely 
be promoted, as was Wolsey’s fate, to fill the office 
of domestic chaplain in his sovereign’s family. By 
Henry the Seventh he was employed in several delicate 
negotiations, throughout which he conducted himself 
with great propriety, and he would have doubtless 
been advanced to higher dignities in the church, had 
not the king’s death intervened. Wolsey’s preferment, 
though deferred, was not arrested. Fox, bishop of 
Winchester, took him by the hand; he introduced him 
to Henry the Eighth, and the pleasant disposition, and 
gay and reckless manners of the priest, soon rendered 
him an especial favourite with the young king. He 
became the companion of Henry’s looser hours; he 
gradually insinuated himself into his confidence, and 
partly by yielding to his humours, partly by giving a 
bent to his policy, established over the royal mind a 
prodigious influence. Henry promoted him rapidly 
from one dignified station to another. He became 
successively, bishop of Tournay and of Lincoln, and 
archbishop of York. With the last see, he held, in 
commendam, the abbey of St. Alban’s, and the 
bishopric, first of Durham, and afterwards of Win- 
chester ; whilst the pope himself, anxious to secure the 
friendship of the king, created his favourite cardinal, 
and vested him with more than the common authority 
of a legate. Nor did Wolsey’s honours end with this. 
On the resignation, by archbishop Warham, of the great 
seal, Henry bestowed it upon Wolsey, who discharged 
the duties of chancellor with so much ability and 
candour, as to obtain the applause even of his enemies. 

Had Wolsey possessed but a moderate share of 
prudence, his name would have probably come down 
to us, associated with fewer contumelies than now 
attach to it; but he was not more covetous of wealth 
and honours, than he was prodigal in the expenditure 
of the one, and magnificent in the display of the other. 
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His trait, consisted of eight hundred setranti, of whem 
miany were knights and rh ire and he nembered, 
among his pages and attendants sont of the chikiren 
of the first nobility, To the der sea of mience, of 
fiterature, and the arts, he was a liberal patron; he 
hestowed upon Christ Church in Oxford all the wealth. 
of which it can boast, and founded a college in his 
native town, as a school of preparation for its students. 
Hampton-Court palace he built and furnished, and 
then presented it to the king. All these were among 
the innocent, if not laudable uses, to which his 
greatness was applied ; in other respects he was not so 
discreet. Having obtained a commission from the 
Pope, which invested him with extraordinary powers 
in the management of affairs of conscience, he put no 
limits to the severity with which he exercised these 
powers. Laymen, as well as ecclesiastics, felt the 
weight of his more than inquisitorial authority, till 
the archbishop of Canterbury was forced to admit, 
“This man is drunk with too much prosperity.” Under 
such circumstances, no one can wonder that he should 
have become an object of envy and dislike to the 
nobles in general, and that an opportunity of under- 

mining his influence should have been sought with an 
avidity, which could not fail, sooner or later, to attain 
its object. 

At the death of Louis, in 1515, Francis the First 
had succeeded to the throne of France; the demise of 
Ferdinand, in the following year, left that of Spain open 
to the Archduke Charles. One of the earliest mea- 
sures of these young and powerful princes was to put 
an end to the war which had so long devastated Italy; 
and to secure, by a contract of marriage, the prospect 
of a mutual good understanding for sara Aaa 
come. But the death of Maximilian, which 
in 1519, threw the apple of discord between 


them, by calling into play the passions of jealousy 
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and ambition, by which they were alike influenced. 
They became rival candidates for the imperial crown, 
and spared neither bribes nor promises in the prosecu- 
tion of their object. How the contest was carried on, 
it is not my province to relate; but its termination in 
favour of Charles, excited the deepest indignation of 
Francis; who began immediately to prepare for war 
on an extended scale. Ie solicited the alliance of 
Henry, and received numerous assurances of good-will ; 
but Henry was in the hands of his chancellor, and his 
chancellor had been already won over to the opposite 
side, by a pledge from the emperor, of support, when- 
ever he might become a candidate for the apostolic 
crown. Still a meeting took place between Ardres 
and Guisnes, at which both the kings and their nobles 
displayed extraordinary magnificence ; and a fortnight 
was cousumed in feats of arms, in banquets, and re- 
joicmgs. But the emperor had anticipated the designs 
of his rival, by paying court to the English monarch at 
Canterbury. Henry returned home, more and more 
determined not to break with his nephew. He con- 
sented, indced, to act as arbiter between them; and 
despatched Wolsey, with full powers to hear and decide 
upon their respective claims: but, the decision of the 
cardinal failing to give satisfaction, the war was carried 
on with vigour, and Ilenry, at the instigation of Wolsey, 
embraced the side of Charles, and again made prepa- 
rations to invade France. . 

This second contest, thougiy invobiedy as usual, a 
breach with Scotland, proved not, a as England 
was concerned, more satisfactory than Yiteformer. The 
duke of Suffolk, it is true, conducted a predatory expe- 
dition almost to the gates of Paris; and Surrey burned 
Jedburgh, and laid waste the open country around it. 
But fierce reprisals in Northumberland and Durham 
rendered the belligerents on this side desirous of an 
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accommodation, which was in due time effected, without 
any serious advantage to either party. In like manner 
the duke of Suffolk, indifferently supported by his 
allies, found his troops waste away through sickness, 
and withdrew into winter-quarters, chagrined and disap- 
pointed. These things were not without their effect 
on the mind of Henry; who discovered in his parlia~ 
ment extreme unwillingness to vote fresh supplies, and 
in his people a decided resolution not to advance any 
funds under the odious title of benevolences. It was 
with Wolsey, however, that a disposition to withdraw 
from the league originated ; and he, as may be imagined, 
was swayed by very different motives from those which 
operated upon the king. At the death of Leo, in 
1520, he had appeared as a candidate for the papacy, 
confident in the promised support of the emnrperor. 
He failed ; and Adrian, originally the tutor of Charles, 
afterwards his viceroy in Spain, obtained the tiara. 
Adrian, however, filled the chair of St. Peter only till 
1523 ; and Wolsey again urged his pretensions, which 
were again overlooked. His pride took the alarm; 
and though for some time afterwards he continued to 
flatter the emperor, all his attachment was in reality 
transferred to Francis. Meanwhile, Italy had been the 
scene of many a fierce conflict, in which victory leaned 
sometimes to one side, sometimes to the other, till the 
battle of Pavia placed Francis a captive in the hands 
of his rival, and stripped France of all her Cisalpine 
conquests, Then, indeed, the vain idea of reasserting 
his claim to the vacant throne dwelt for a brief space 
in Henry’s mind, and induced him to make advances to 
a closer alliance with the emperor. But the coldness, 
perhaps the haughtiness, with which these advances 
were met, gave great umbrage; while his pecuniary 
difficulties, which the royal prerogative proved inade- 
quate to relieve, filled up the measure of his disgust. 


rad 
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Henry broke off all communication with Charles; and 
contracted, on very favourable terms, a separate treaty 
with the French. 

To describe the events which ensued upon this 
change of policy,—the treatment of Francis as a pri- 
soner, his release, his violation of the engagements 
into which he had entered, and the renewal of the war 
in Italy, would carry me far beyond the limits of my 
present undertaking. I must be content, therefore, 
to state, that of a new league against the emperor, 
formed under the auspices of the pope, and thence 
called most clement and most holy, Henry put himself 
at the head; and that he received, as his reward, an 
estate in Naples valued at thirty thousand crowns 
a@ year, as well as a pension of ten thousand crowns to 
his minister. It may, indeed, be remarked, once for 
all, that from every treaty into which the king of Eng- 
land entered, Wolsey failed not to derive more or less 
of pecuniary advantage; for his influence over the 
royal mind being rated almost beyond the truth, to 
purchase his good offices was esteemed the readiest 
method of securing the friendship of his master. At 
home, likewise, men were not unapt to attribute to his 
counsels oppressive and arbitrary proceedings, con- 
cerning which all that can be said is, that he was unable 
to prevent them. The death of Buckingham, for ex- 
ample, who, in 1521, perished on the scaffold, in conse- 
quence of the unguarded language in which he had 
ventured to condemn the pageantries and follies of the 
field of the Cloth of Gold, was laid, without any show 
of pretence, to the cardinal’s charge; and, though it 
may be true that he endeavoured too much to govern 
without the aid of parliaments, it is more than probable 
that he only obeyed, in this, the mandates of his im- 
perious master. Be this, however, as it may, Wolsey 
early acquired and retained no common share of public 
odium ; for which the haughtiness of his demeanour, 
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not less than the unconstitutional nature of his pro- 
ceedings, may, perhaps, be blamed. But it is high 
time to revert to certain mighty changes which were 
already in progress, and amid which the fabric of 
Wolsey’s power was destined to crumble into dust. 
Allusion has been made, more than once, to the 
growing discontent of the laity with the arrogant pre- 
tensions of the See of Rome, and the unbecoming, and 
in many instances immoral lives of the popish clergy. 
From the days of Wickliffe these sentiments had never 
been without their professors in England; while in the 
valleys of the Alps, in Bohemia, and elsewhere, there 
had existed from the earliest times thousands and tens 
of thousands of pious men, over whose minds the chain 
of popish tyranny had never been drawn. Still there 
needed some direct stimulus, not less than some bold 
and honest leader, to give to the spirit of religious in- 
quiry a wider channel of action, and to guide it in its 
course through the difficultics and dangers with which 
it was sure to be beset. In the beginning of the six- 
teenth century the stimulus was given, and the neces- 
sary leader appeared. Martin Luther, a native of 
Eisleben, in the county of Mansfeldt, and a monk of 
the order of St. Augustine, placed himself in the 
breach, and denounced the evils of a system, which at 
once put in shackles the right of private judgment, 
and conferred upon one man authority to release 
another from the consequences of his sins, even before 
those sins should have been committed. Itis not within 
my present province to detail the progress of this most 
important of all the revolutions which have ever occurred 
in the history of the Christian world. My limits will 
only permit me to say, that the reformed doctrines 
spread far and wide through Germany, Flanders, the 
north of Europe, France, Spain, and even Italy; and 
that if they failed to supplant the old tenets in most 
of the enlightened countries of the world, the failure 
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is to be attributed rather to the political faults of too 
many among their teachers, than to any superior skill . 
or erudition displayed by the advocates of the opposite 
opinions. 

There were many causes at work, to render England 
a fruitful soil for the growth of the reformed faith. 
Not to speak of the ancient jealousies between king 
and pope, laic and ecclesiastic, nor to give more than 
their due weight to the cutting satires with which 
Chaucer had lashed the vices of the monks, Wickliffe 
had left behind him, in his translations of various 
portions of the New Testament, a treasure from which 
multitudes, in defiance both of civil laws and church 
censures, continued to derive consolation in their 
sorrows, and instruction in their ignorance. 

Sir Thomas More, also,—the future champion and 
martyr of popery,—had contributed to unsettle men’s 
minds, by the publication, in 1513, of his Utopta, a 
work of infinite merit, though liable to the serious 
objections, that the principle which it seeks to incul- 
cate is pushed to a dangerous extreme. Still the 
hostility of Wolsey, and the bigoted zeal of his master, 
opposed serious impediments to the progress of truth. 
The former, instigated more, perhaps, by policy, than 
religion, put to death several unhappy Lollards; the 
latter wielded his pen against Luther in a treatise, which 
secured the gratitude of the pope, and obtained for 
its writer the proud title of “‘ Defender of the Faith.” 
But a work which is not of man, man’s hostility serves 
not to arrest, while, as in the instance before us, he 
sometimes becomes the unconscious instrument of 
advancing the very cause, which he once laboured to 
retard. 

It was stated, some time ago, that at the period of 
his marriage with Catherine of Spain, Henry enter- 
tained serious scruples touching the legal:ty of that 
proceeding. The advice of his counsellors, however, 
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supported by a papal bull, sufficed to allay these mis- 
givings, and for a space of eighteen years, he treated 
his consort with every external mark of kindness and 
attention. During this interval she bore him several 
children, of whom one only, the princess Mary, sur- 
vived. But Catherine was subject to bodily infirmities ; 
there was a great disparity between her age and that 
of her royal husband, and the latter began, by degrees, 
to experience towards her an alienation of feeling, 
which he was too selfish to combat or to conceal. It 
was at this unlucky juncture, that the queen received 
into her family as one of her maids of honour, a young 
lady of surpassing beauty, and attractive manners, 
Anne, the daughter of Sir Thomas Boleyn, and grand- 
daughter of the duke of Norfolk. To see, and to fall 
in love with this fair damsel, were circumstances, in 
Henry’s case, consequent one upon the other. He 
paid to her the most assiduous court; strove, as his 
letters indicate, for a whole year, to undermine her 
virtue, and finding that his suit made no progress, 
became fretful and uneasy. Catherine, as standing 
between him and the object of his desires, became 
daily more and more distasteful. His doubts as to 
the validity of their marriage revived, and he turned 
all his thoughts to the most ready means of dissolving 
a connexion, unlawful, perhaps, from the beginning, 
but to which he was now bound, by every principle of 
generosity and honour. 

The first person to whom he applied in his distress 
was Wolsey ; whom he found prompt to encourage the 
religious doubts under which he professed to labour. 
Supported by the opinion of the cardinal, he made an 
appeal to the archbishop, and other prelates of the 
church, all of whom, with the exception of Fisher, 
bishop of Rochester, declared, under their hands and 
seals, that the marriage with his brother's widow was 
contrary to the laws of God. So far, all things had 
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gone according to the king’s wishes, nor in the next 
step which he deemed it expedient to take, was he less 
successful. The pope, when applied to for a divorce, 
exhibited every disposition to meet the king’s wishes ; 
for Henry took care to rest his petition on such grounds 
as should seem to indicate no distrust of the spiritual 
authority of the supreme pontiff. But his holiness 
was then a prisoner in the hands of the emperor ; and. 
he feared to provoke the hostility of one so powerful, 
by casting dishonour upon a member of his family. 
All, therefore, which he dared to do, was done; he 
granted a commission to inquire into the validity of 
the king’s marriage, and of the dispensation by virtue 
of which it had been solemnized; and appointing 
Wolsey to act in conjunction with the archbishop of 
Canterbury, or any other bishop, he imagined that he 
had left the game entirely in Henry’s hands. 

Had the ulterior views of the king corresponded 
with those of the cardinal, the point at issue would 
have been speedily adjusted ; but this proved not to 
be the case. Wolsey was very willing to dissolve the 
Inarriage with Catherine, because he knew that an 
irreparable breach would thus be created between the 
king and the emperor; but he desired to follow up 
this stroke of policy, by negotiating another union 
between Henry and one of the princesses of France. 
As soon, however, as he discovered that the king 
would not only not assent to this, but that he intended 
to wed a lady, suspected, not without cause, of a 
leaning to the reformed tenets, the cardinal became 
alarmed. He permitted the business of the divorce to 
languish ; he affected to distrust the extent of his own 
powers, he applied for, and obtained, the assistance of 
the cardinal Campeggio, to whom, as the pope’s nuncio, 
he paid ostentatious deference. Yet it is no more 
than justice to the worldly wisdom of this extraor- 
dinary man, to say, that if in the beginning he with- 
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stood the king’s wishes, he was sincere in his later 
endeavours to promote them. He became convinced, 
from Henry's manner, that whatever might be the 
issue of the process in other respects, his own ruin 
must inevitably ensue upon the failure of Anne’s pre- 
tensions. 

Disgusted, with what he was pleased to term the 
duplicity of the pope and the commissioners, Henry 
began to look around for some more speedy method of 
attaining his wishes. That object was uppermost in 
his mind, when accident introduced to his notice a 
man, timid, perhaps, even to a fault, but eminent above 
all his contemporaries for genuine piety, unaffected 
humility, and devotion to the cause of truth. It 
chanced that the king, being upon a journey, passed a 
night at Waltham Cross; and that two of his attend 
ants slept at the house of a Mr. Cressy, where the 
conversation, during supper, turned upon the leading 
topic of the day, the royal divorce. There was present 
on that occasion, a fellow of Jesus College, Cambridge, 
whom the plague had driven from the university, and 
who, being related to Mr. Cressy’s wife, had fixed his 
residence in the family, and discharged the duties of 
tutor to the children. The opinion of the academician 
was asked, and given. It amounted to this; that the 
question at issue affected the true interpretation of 
Scripture, and was one, of which learned men and the 
universities would be the fittest judges, because, “the 
bishop of Rome had no such authority, as whereby he 
might dispense with the word of God.” This senti- 
ment was reported to the king; he expressed himself 
highly pleased with it, and having called its author 
into his presence, treated him ever after with the 
utmost respect. The academician was no other‘ than 
Cranmer. 

Acting upon the suggestion thus adroitly given, 
Henry caused a case to be made out, which he em- 
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ployed Cranmer to submit to the consideration of the 
most distinguished universities, both at home and 
abroad. The opinions of almost all, with the honour- 
able exception of the Protestant Universities of Ger- 
many, were against the legality of the marriage ; 
nevertheless, the commissioners continued to procrasti- 
nate, and a bill was at length obtained, requiring the 
parties to attend personally at Rome, in order that the 
Pope might himself decide on the matter. There 
needed only some such rash proceeding as this to fill to 
overflowing the cup of Henry’s wrath. Wolsey was 
forthwith commanded to resign the great seal. Articles 
of impeachment were exhibited against him; he was 
declared to have incurred the pains of a premunire, 
and with all his goods and chattels to lie at the king’s 
mercy. Still there seems to have been a wavering in 
Henry’s sentiments, which occasionally reverted with 
something like their old affection to the fallen favourite. 
His princely residence of York Place, now Whitehall, 
was, indeed, taken from him, and he was banished to 
Esher, a country-house belonging to the see of Win- 
chester. But in February, 1530, after having been 
some time without the common conveniencies of life, 
he again received marks of royal favour. He was per- 
mitted to retire to York, where, by the affability of 
his address, and a display of prodigal hospitality, he 
obtained a popularity which he was not destined long 
to enjoy. Having been arrested in the depth of winter, 
and carried as far as Leicester, on his way to London, a 
constitution enfeebled by disease and anxiety gave way. 
“IT am come,” said he, to the head of the convent, “to 
lay my bones among you;” and he deceived neither the 
abbog nor himself. He died on the 30th of November, 
1530, a remarkable instance of the instability of human 
prosperity, and of the true value of wealth and power, 
which are neither acquired nor exercised in subser- 
vience to the dictates of religious principle, and sound 
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and Christian morality. His last words may be cited as 
eminently characteristic of the man. “If I had served 
God as diligently as I have done the king, he would not 
have given me over in my gray hairs. This is the just 
reward that I must receive for the pains I have taken 
to do him service, not regarding my service to God.” 
The death of Wolsey appeared to dissolve the last tie 
which had hitherto bound the king to the popish com- 
munion, and proved the prelude for the adoption of other 
and more effectual measures, for the accomplishment 
of the single object which he desired to attain. Wolsey 
had been adjudged liable to the pains of a premunire, 
on an old statute which prohibited the exercise of 
a legantine authority within the realm. The same 
statute was now brought to bear against the clergy in 
general, who were glad to purchase immunity by the 
payment of a heavy fine, as well as by acknowledging 
the king to be the protector and supreme head of the 
church of England, as far as might be permitted by the 
laws of Christ. This occurred in 1531; and in the 
year following, a still more decided step was taken. A 
law was passed, which prohibited the payment of first- 
fruits to the pope, and decreed that any censures 
which might emanate from the court of Rome, on ac- 
count of such prohibition, should be disregarded. In 
like manner, appeals to Rome in causes of matrimony, 
divorces, wills, and other suits cognizable in ecclesi- 
astical courts, were forbidden, while the oath of canon- 
ical obedience to the supreme pontiff, which the bishops 
had been in the habit of taking, was declared incom- 
patible with the duty which they owed as subjects to the 
crown of England. These latter proceedings, however, 
which rendered a reconciliation with the holy see next 
to impossible, were but the consequences of an act, by 
the performance of which Henry settled the great 
question of the divorce in a very summary manner. 
Early in January, 1533, he married Anne Boleyn, in 
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private, and on the 12th of April following she being 
then far advanced in pregnancy, publicly avowed her 
as his wife. This was followed, strangely enough, by 
the opening of a court, empowered to inquire into the 
validity of his previous marriage; which was pro- 
nounced by Cranmer, now promoted to the see of 
Canterbury, to have been, from the first, contrary to 
the will of God; and, as a necessary consequence, to 
be null and void. The unfortunate Catherine was im- 
mediately degraded by act of parliament; her daughter 
was declared to be illegitimate, and the succession was 
confirmed to the children of Anne Boleyn, whose coro- 
nation was soon afterwards performed with great 
splendour. 

The first act in this mighty drama was now com- 
plete. Allegiance to the see of Rome was renounced, 
both by the king and the people, and both king and 
people were threatened with the pains of excommuni- 
cation. Yet it cannot be said that any serious advances 
were made in what alone deserves to be termed the 
Reformation. Henry was still a bigot to most of the 
doctrines, in defence of which he had written. It was, 
for example, declared heretical to deny the bodily 
presence in the communion; to advocate the lawfulness 
of marriage by the clergy; to contend for the reception 
of the sacrament in both forms by the laity, to abjure 
purgatory, auricular confession, the adoration of the 
saints, the seven sacraments, or any other dotage which 
the church of Rome had engrafted upon the Gospel of 
Christ. Even the reading of the Scriptures in the 
vernacular tongue was, for a while, prohibited; and 
when sanctioned at last, the privilege was restricted to 
the better-educated classes of society. In one word, 
Henry's reforms, considered as the removal of the hay, 
chaff, and stubble, which had so long, and so fatally 
overlaid the truth, may safely be taken as amounting 
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to this, and no more, that they transferred to him, in 
his novel capacity as supreme head of the church, all 
those rights and privileges which had heretofore been 
exercised by the Pope. But if he proved eminently 
delicate in his mode of dealing with established opi- 
nions, Henry’s treatment of the property of the church 
was, at least, sufficiently free. He had been taught 
by Wolsey, that to dissolve a monastery did not amount 
to absolute sacrilege; for that ambitious prelate had 
applied the revenues of several to the erection of 
his new colleges. Henry profited by the lesson, and 
found ready instruments of his will among the ministers, 
to whom, on Wolsey’s fall, he gave his confidence. 
Thomas Cromwell, the son of a fuller, who, after pass- 
ing through the several gradations of a private trooper, 
a merchant’s clerk, and secretary to Wolsey, had risen 
to the office of secretary of state, was created vicar 
general, and put at the head of a commission to inquire 
into the mode of life practised by the monks and nuns, 
The commissioners represented the religious houses as 
a receptacle of the grossest vices; their inmates as 
preying upon the credulity of the people. Immediate 
publicity was given to these statements, and both monks 
and nuns, whether justly or otherwise, became, in due 
time, objects of universal abhorrence. This was all 
that Henry desired. Proceedings were forthwith insti- 
tuted against the supposed delinquents. One religious 
house after another was dissolved, their inhabitants were 
thrown loose upon the world, and their property for- 
feited to the crown. Thus, within the space of less 
than two years, six hundred and forty-five monastic 
establishments were overthrown,—of which twenty- 
eight had been governed by abbots possessing seats 
in the upper house of parliament. Nor were colleges, 
chantries, free, chapels, and even hospitals, spared. 
One common ruin overtook the whole, out of which 
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an annual revenue, estimated at one-twentieth part of 
the national income, was rendered available for the 
services of the state. 

There can be no doubt that the crimes of the monas- 
fic orders were numerous, and that the frauds which 
they practised, in order to keep the people in ignorance 
and mental slavery, merited not only exposure, but 
punishment. Probably, too, the aggregate wealth of 
the clergy was exorbitant; but the violence which 
characterized the proceedings of the Reformers, their 
boundless rapacity, and utter disregard of the custom 
of ages, proved more fatal to public morals, at least 
for the time, than all the vices of the condemned eccle- 
siastics. Regardless of the entreaties of Cranmer, and 
the remonstrances of Latimer, Henry distributed, witha 
profuse hand, the spoils of the church among his favou- 
rites. No care was taken to set aside even a portion of 
the plunder to sacred uses. Poor benefices, which had 
been represented as a principal source of scandal under 
the ancient system, were left in their original poverty. 
Not only estates, but tithes passed into lay hands; and. 
a race, hitherto unknown in the history of the Christian 
world, namely, lay-impropriators, sprang up and flou- 
rished. It was to no purpose that the friends of religion 
remonstrated against these abuses, or strove to save 
the tithe by a ready sacrifice of the lands. It was 
equally in vain that they interceded for the maintenance 
of one or two monasteries in each county, not that 
they “should stand in mockery, but so as to be con- 
verted to preaching, study, and prayer.” Eager to 
Secure the support of the nobility and gentry, Henry 
had given up to them the whole ordering of this 
matter; and they found too many attractions in the 
rich manors and titheries which were spread out before 
them, to be swayed from their own purposes by argu- 
ments or expostulations. The consequence was, that 
the condition of the clergy became, in many parts of 
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the country, lamentable in the extreme. The monks, 
hitherto the principal owners of the tithe, had given, 
in too many instances, a wretched stipend to the vicars ; 
“but now,” says Henry Brinklow, in his Address 
to the Members of both Houses of Parliament, ‘ there 
is no vicar at all, but the farmer is vicar and parson 
altogether; and only an old cast-away monk or friar, 
which can scarcely say his matins, is hired for twenty 
or thirty shillings, meat and drink; yea, in some 
places, for meat and drink alone, without any wages. 
I know, and not I alone, but twenty thousand more 
know, more than five hundred vicarages and parson- 
ages, thus well and gospelly served, after the new 
gospel of England.” Then followed the presentation 
of worn-out menials, of the keepers of taverns, and 
other illiterate and immoral men, to benefices, which 
would not suffice to supply with the necessaries of life 
persons of a liberal education; while in many instances, 
the churches were converted into barns, and all that 
had been permitted to remain of the monasteries and 
convents into stables and cow-sheds. 

The immediate effect of these proceedings, both 
upon the moral feeling and the internal peace of the 
country, was shocking. In London, and other great 
towns, the populace, let loose from the restraints to 
which they had heretofore submitted, ran into the 
wildest excesses. The marriage tie was everywhere 
disregarded. Hymns and psalms were sung in taverns 
to ribald tunes, and the name of God was blasphemed 
without scruple. In the country, multitudes, who had 
been accustomed to gather a willing alms at the con- 
vent-gate, found the last resource against destitution 
taken away from them, and became desperate: for, 
bad as these establishments were represented to be, 
and bad as, in many instances, they doubtless were, 
the event proved that they were not without their 
redeeming qualities. They had been the alms-houses, 
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where the aged dependant of more opulent families, 
the decrepit servant, the decayed artificer, retired as 
to a home, neither uncomfortable nor humiliating : 
they had been the county infirmaries and dispensaries, 
whence both poor and rich obtained medicine in their 
sickness, and a leech to dress their wounds: they 
had given an asylum to many an orphan child, frank 
entertainment to many a benighted traveller, and, 
though last not least, they had served as depositories 
for learning, in times when she could find elsewhere 
no resting-place for the sole of her foot. The indig- 
nation, therefore, of the people, and especially of the 
poor, when they beheld the revenues which had been 
freely shared among them grasped and retained by 
private persons, knew no bounds. Frequent insurrec- 
tions took place, some of them exceedingly formidable, 
which the king was enabled to put down only by an 
admixture of force and duplicity, neither creditable 
to those immediately employed, nor beneficial as an 
example to future times. 

Meanwhile the king, as if infected with the incon- 
stancy of the age, poured out the vials of his wrath 
with undiscriminating fury, both upon Lutherans and 
Papists. The former he condemned to the flames as 
heretics, because they presumed to deny the truth of 
doctrines which he professed ; the latter died upon the 
scaffold as traitors, because they refused to admit his 
supremacy. It forms a cruel blot in the memory of 
Sir Thomas More, once the zealous and able advocate 
of freedom of opinion, that he gave a ready aid to the 
persecution of the Lutherans, authorized their torture, 
and witnessed their death. But More himself was not 
destined to escape the rage of a master whom he had 
served with too much fidelity. Becoming alarmed at 
the king’s innovations, he resigned the seals, which 
had been intrusted to him after Wolsey’s disgrace, and 
retired into private life, where, among the circle of his 
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acquaintances, he spoke of passing events with a dan- 
gerous candour. He was, in consequence, required 
to take the new oath of allegiance, which, among other 
clauses, denounced the marriage with Catherine as 
mull, and the princess Mary as a bastard ; and refusing 
te give an opinion which could not, as he contended, 
bear upon the question at issue, an impeachment of 
high-treason was brought forward against him. He 
was condemned, and bore a long imprisonment with 
Christian meekness. He avowed his willingness to 
admit the legality of the settlement in the line which 
parliament had drawn, and desired nothing more than 
that he should not himself be compelled to decide a 
point on which the most learned universities had dif- 
fered. But Henry was inexorable. Both More and 
Fisher, bishop of Rochester, perished,—the one, because 
he gave credit to the foolish ravings of the Holy Maid 
of Kent*; the other, because his conscience was too 
pure to permit so much as an equivocation, though the 
reward of equivocating ever so slightly would have 
been not less than life. 

The atrocious acts, of which an account has just 
been given, might have been attributed, in the case of 
any other prince than Henry, to the advice of evil 
counsellors; those of which it remains for me to 
speak, could spring only from his own debased and 
vitiated temper. Anne Boleyn had been married 
three years, and had presented him with a daughter, 
named Elizabeth, when Catherine, her repudiated, but 
still faithful predecessor, died at Kimbolton. This 
circumstance, which she naturally regarded as confirm- 


* Her name was Elizabeth Barton, who, becoming subject, 
through weakness, to trances and fits, believed herself, and 
was believed by others, to be inspired. Her denunciations 
‘were directed chiefly against the king, whom she threatened 
with the vengeanoe of Heaven, for repudiating Queen 
Catherine. 
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ing her influence over her husband, seemed to produce 
a directly contrary effect. He gradually withdrew from 
her society ; and, though she was again m a condition 
which demanded at least sympathy and kindness, he 
treated her with so much harshness that her boy came 
dead into the world. Poor Anne was at no loss to 
discover the cause of this change: the unfeeling and 
capricious voluptuary had grown tired of the society of 
his wife, and transferred his worthless affections to 
Jane Seymour, the daughter of Sir John Seymour, 
under circumstances every way similar to those which 
had attended the growth of his attachment to herself. 
But Henry’s principles,—if the term may be used in 
any sense, however restricted,—were not less perverted. 
than his passions were violent. He either scrupled to 
deal lightly with the object of his attraction, or failed 
to do so, upon which he determined to make room for 
her both on his throne and in his bed, by removing 
her rival out of the way. Anne, as a favourer of the 
reformed opinions, had many and powerful enemies. 
Her manners, also, formed in the French school, appear 
to have been unusually free ; but of moral guilt there 
is not the shadow of a proof that the stain attached to 
her. Nevertheless, she was committed to the Tower 
upon a double charge of adultery and incest; and, bein 
convicted, chiefly on the evidence of Lady Rochfort 
and several others, condemned to death. Her appeals 
for mercy, and the remonstrance of Cranmer, were 
alike disregarded. On the 18th of May she was 
beheaded ; having survived her sentence only long 
enough to know, that a servile parliament had pro- 
nounced her marriage null, on the plea of a previous 
contract, and excluded her daughter Elizabeth from the 
line of succession. 

Heedless alike of the opinion of the world, and of 
the dictates of common propriety and decorum, Henry 
hastened to complete his marriage with Jane Seymour, 
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and to pursue, with unabated ferocity, the career of 
innovation, in which, marked as it was with the blood 
of thousands, he had resolved to go forward. Shrines 
were everywhere plundered, and Papists and heretics 
equally condemned to die, while a sort of confession 
of faith was drawn up, and promulgated by parliamen- 
tary authority, to which the king’s subjects were re- 
quired everywhere to subscribe. This, called, from its 
severity, ‘“ The Bloody Statute,” embodied, or was 
understood to embody, the king’s sentiments in all mat- 
ters both of faith and discipline, and was alike dis- 
tasteful to the professors of the old system, and the 
genuine disciples of the new. As a necessary conse- 
quence, the faggot and the cord found ample occupa- 
tion ; indeed it is calculated, that not fewer than seventy 
thousand persons laid down their lives as martyrs, to 
what, on either side of the question, they believed to 
be the cause of God and of the truth. 

Successful over all his domestic enemies, despotic 
both in the parliament and the convocation, on the 
best terms with the kings of France and Scotland, and 
too much feared to be molested by the emperor, Henry 
was made still more happy in the year 1537, by the 
birth (24th of October) of a son. Hitherto his ardent 
wishes for male-issue had been frustrated ; his joy, 
therefore, on the present occasion, was scarcely dashed 
by the premature decease of the queen, twelve days 
after she became a mother. Henry marked his respect 
for her memory by elevating her brother, Sir Edward 
Seymour, to the dignity of earl of Hertford. He also 
created his infant son prince of Wales, duke of Corn- 
wall, and earl of Chester. He then went on to draw 
more and more largely upon the forbearance of his 
allies, and the slavish devotion of his people. Reginald 
de la Pole, the grandson of the duke of Clarence, and 
of course not remotely connected with the royal family, 
had given great umbrage, by denouncing, from the 
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university of Paris, where he carried on his studies, the 
marriage with Anne Boleyn. Henry strove to inveigle 
him into his power, but failed ; because both the Pope 
and the emperor perceived that they were bound to 
protect and provide for their champion. Seeing, there- 
fore, that Reginald, now promoted to the rank of car- 
dinal, set his authority at defiance, the king caused his 
brother Sir Geoffrey, the lord Montacute, the marquess 
of Exeter, and others of his friends, to be arrested, 
and put them to death; together with the aged coun- 
tess of Salisbury, after obtaining against them a convic- 
tion of high-treason. He then called together his 
parliament, which, besides attainting the blood of the 
king’s enemies, among whom were numbered several 
individuals of their house, surrendered into his hands, 
without any apparent reluctance, the last relic of 
liberty that remained to the nation. A bill was passed, 
which gave to royal proclamations the full force of law, 
and subjected to arbitrary penalties all who might 
refuse to obey them. 

While these things were in progress, the king, whose 
devotion to the memory of Jane Seymour was not of 
long continuance, had set on foot more than one nego- 
tiation for a fourth marriage. He demanded of his 
ally, the king of France, the duchess-dowager of 
Longueville, the daughter of the duke of Guise, and a 
princess of the house of Lorraine; but Francis, who 
had already promised her to the king of Scots, de- 
clined to violate the engagement. Francis, on the 
other hand, proposed that Henry should wed Mary of 
Bourbon, daughter of the duke of Vendéme, or one of 
the duchess of Longueville’s sisters ; both of whom, he 
assured the amorous monarch, were nowise inferior to 
the duchess, either in beauty or size. Had he followed 
up the proposal by acquiescing in Henry’s next demand, 
namely, that the ladies should be first of all submitted 
to his personal inspection, a union equally desired by 
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both parties would have probably been effected. But 
the gallantry of Francis took the alarm; and Henry, 
who understood not the meaning of the word, broke off 
at once, and turned his attention elsewhere. At last, 
after a widowhood of more than two years’ duration, 
he was prevailed upon by Cromwell, now earl of 
Essex, to solicit the hand of Anne, the daughter of the 
duke of Cleves, a prince possessing great influence 
among the Protestant states of Germany, and connected 
by marriage with the elector of Saxony. The proffered 
alliance was accepted, and Henry, charmed with a pic- 
ture by Holbein, which represented his bride as one of 
the most beautiful women of the age, waited with 
impatience her arrival in England. 

The first glance which Henry obtained of his new 
wife,—and he went as far as Rochester to meet her,— 
sufficed to dissipate the illusion which he had been 
taught to encourage ; and excited not only his disgust 
towards its innocent object, but his bitter hostility to 
Cromwell. Of the force of these sentiments he made 
no secret, withdrawing himself altogether from Anne’s 
society; and if over the latter he threw a partial dis- 
guise, his was not the temper long to hinder its 
working. On the 12th of April, 1540, Cromwell met 
the parliament, surrounded with all the pomp, and 
apparently supported by all the influence, which had 
hitherto belonged to him; and on the 29th of June he 
Was @ prisoner in the Tower, and condemned, by a vote 
of the two houses, to suffer the pains of heresy and 
treason. All his professed friends, with the single 
exception of Cranmer, now forsook him ; and his ene- 
mies, who were numerous both among Papists and 
Protestants, rejoiced in his fall. But the individual who 
displayed the most determined rancour, and contributed 
more than all the rest to bring the catastrophe about, 
was the duke of Norfolk. At the head of the Catholic 
party, that nobleman could not but view with abhor- 
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rence the chief actor in the suppression of the monas- 
teries; while a suspicion, not ill-founded, that the ruin 
of Cromwell would open a door to the aggrandizement 
of his own family, failed not to sharpen his zeal in the 
prosecution of so laudable an object. Norfolk had 
seen, and for some time encouraged, the growing 
attachment of the king to his niece, Catherine Howard. 
He apprehended, however, that so long as Cromwell 
enjoyed the royal confidence, it would be difficult, if not 
impossible, to clear a way for her elevation; and 
hence, not less than from party motives, he exercised 
his ingenuity to accomplish the ruin of his rival. 
Cromwell’s behaviour, after his arrest, scarcely cor- 
responded with the manliness of his character at other 
periods. He besought the king’s pardon in language 
bordering upon abject, and acknowledged himself 
guilty of offences which there is no proof that he ever 
committed. But the mental quality for which he was 
mainly distinguished, was prudence ; and he probably 
calculated on averting, by such means, the royal enmity 
from his son. Be that, however, as it may, he died 
regretted by few; being regarded as the cause, when 
in truth he was no more than the instrument, of all 
the cruelties and outrages which disfigured the period 
of his administration. Nor was Anne of Cleves long 
left in the enjoyment of the honours to which his 
influence had raised her. On the 24th of July, not 
many days after Cromwell's execution, a bill received 
the royal assent, which declared the king’s recent 
marriage to be null, and settled upon the lady Anne 
a pension of 3000/. a year; the price, no doubt, of 
her acquiescence in so strange a piece of legislation. 
Within a fortnight after the passing of this act, 
Henry gave his hand to Catherine Howard, with 
whose beauty and accomplishments he professed him- 
self so much delighted, that he caused his confessor to 
join with him ima public thanksgiving. His happiness, 
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however, was of short duration. On the 10th of 
August the marriage took place; in the November 
following, he received such information of her dissolute 
life previous to that event, that he judged it necessary 
to institute a close and searching inquiry. The results 
of that inquiry proved fatal to the queen. Her guilt 
was established beyond dispute, and her innocence, 
even after marriage, was shown to be more than 
doubtful. Henry forthwith assembled his parliament, 
obtained bills of attainder against Catherine, Lady 
Rochford, and their accomplices, all of whom were 
beheaded on Tower-hill, the 22nd of January, 1542. 
But the wrath of the indignant monarch was not to 
be appeased even by this. His obsequious lords and 
commons pronounced it to be high-treason’ in any 
female, with whom the king might desire to contract 
a union, to conceal from him her irregularities, sup- 
posing her to have been guilty of such in her youth; 
and included under the same penalty, the parents or 
guardians of the frail fair one, who should wilfully 
screen the character of their child so circumstanced. 
With this absurd and iniquitous law the people 
made merry, saying, That the king would surely select 
his next wife from among the widows of the land. 
This prophecy, though uttered in jest, was destined to 
receive, in due time, its.accomplishment. On the 10th 
of July, 1545, he married Catherine Parr, the widow 
of: lord Latimer, and a lady of mature age. As she 
was a discreet and prudent woman, Catherine accom- 
modated herself to his humours; and contrived to 
secure, at least, his respect, to the last: but even Ca~ 
therine was not without her trials. She was warmly 
attached to the doctrines of Luther, and even presumed 
to enter into theological controversy with her husband. 
This was to attack Henry on his weakest side; so the 
chancellor Wriothesley, and Gardiner, bishop of Win- 
chester, were directed to make arrangements for com- 
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mitting her to prison. When intelligence of these 
proceedings reached her, the queen fell into hysterical 
fits, which lasted till the king, alarmed by her cries, 
caused himself to be conveyed into her apartment. 
“ Kate,” cried he, “you are a doctor.” “ No, sir,” was 
the reply, ““I only wished to divert you from your 
pain,” (he was then suffering greatly from an ulcer in 
his thigh,) “by an argument, in which you so much 
shine.” ‘Is it so, sweetheart?” exclaimed the king, 
“then we are friends again.” By this stratagem she 
contrived to avert the storm, which she took good 
care not again to excite during the remainder of the 
king’s life. 

Eager as he was to establish his own supremacy at 
home, Henry was not wholly forgetful of the foreign 
relations of the country. He had long entertained the 
idea of uniting the whole island under one government; 
and had more than once hesitated between violence 
and a closer connexion with the royal family of Scot- 
land as the readiest method of attaining that end. The 
memory of other times, however, finally prevailed, and 
he laboured, without effect, to bring about a marriage 
between James the Fifth and his daughter Mary. But 
the coldness with which these advances were met, and 
the refusal of James to grant him even an interview at 
York, roused his anger; and he resolved to accomplish, 
by force of arms, what forbearance and liberality had 
failed to bring about. Troops were accordingly 
enrolled, Scotland was invaded, and a war of skir- 
mishes, alike unprofitable to both powers, ensued. The 
death of James, however, which occurred soon after 
the rout of Solway, an affair in which many Scottish 
nobles fell into Henry’s hands, induced the king to 
try once more the effect of negotiation. James left 
behind him only one child, Mary, celebrated in after- 
times not more for her beauty than her misfortunes ; 
and Ienry proposed to wed her to his son Edward, the 
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undoubted heir of the English throne. There were 
many, among the Scottish nobles, who saw the ad- 
vantages of this match, and earnestly endeavoured to 
promote it; but the policy of Cardinal Beaton, and of 
the party of which he was at the head, prevailed. 
Henry, unfortunately for his own purposes, had de- 
manded the guardianship of the young queen’s person, 
and that the government of the kingdom should be 
committed to his charge during her minority. The 
cardinal and his friends made ample use of the alarm 
which such a proposition was calculated to excite. The 
king’s terms were rejected; and, after a fruitless offer 
to negotiate on a new basis, during the progress of 
which Henry made prize of several Scottish merchant- 
vessels, the ancient rivalship of the two nations re- 
asserted its power. France lent her aid to her old ally, 
and a war was revived, which, if it cost the Scottish 
people their capital, placed an insuperable barrier in 
the way of the proposed union. 

The part which Francis acted in this matter, and 
to which he mainly attributed the defeat of his favourite 
scheme, excited Henry's indignation, and confirmed 
him in the resolution which he had previously formed, 
of breaking with France, and once more uniting his 
arms with those of the emperor. Whatever differences 
had prevailed between him and Charles, the death of 
Queen Catherine threw into the shade; whereas Francis 
had given him many and recent causes of complaint, of 
which his interference in Scottish affairs sufficed to com- 
plete the sum. He affirmed that “his dear brother and 
ally,” after engaging to follow his example, and to separate 
entirely from the See of Rome, had violated his pledge. 
He could not forgive the marriage of the Scottish king 
to the duchess of Longueville; he was indignant at 
certain jokes, in which Francis was represented to have 
indulged at the expense of his behaviour towards his 
queens ; and he complained that the debts due to him 
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from France were not liquidated, nor his promised. 
pension paid. All these motives operated to inflame 
the mind of the irascible monarch, and laid him open 
to the persuasives of the wily emperor. War was 
accordingly declared, and Henry himself, who still 
affected a passion for martial glory, passing the sea in 
a ship whose sails were made of cloth of gold, sat down, 
in July, 1544, before Boulogne. But neither the 
reduction of that town, nor the results of a few 
skirmishes at sea, compensated for the evil of so many 
and such expensive armaments; and, the emperor 
having concluded a separate treaty, in which no mention 
was made of Henry’s wrongs, the latter became con- 
vinced, by degrees, that he could gain nothing by a 
continuance of hostilities. In June, 1546, the pre- 
liminaries of peace were signed ; and, Scotland being 
included in the arrangement, Henry returned again, 
with fresh ardour, to the adjustment of the internal 
affairs of his own dominions. 

First among these, in the estimation of the king, 
was the establishment of uniformity, as well in the 
principles as in the form of worship, in the church. 
With the view of effecting this, Henry caused two 
works to be published; one, which he termed the 
Institution, the other the Erudition of a Christian Man. 
To these he now added a second edition of the Mass- 
Book, from which were omitted the names of various 
saints, and into which was introduced a prayer for 
protection against the tyranny of the Pope, and from 
all his abominable enormities. He permitted the 
Bible also to be generally circulated in the vernacular 
tongue, and somewhat relaxed the severity of “the 
Bloody Statute ;” but beyond this neither argument nor 
entreaty could draw him. On the contrary, as his 
bodily health became day-by-day more infirm, his 
ferocious zeal against heretics and schismatics burned 
with increased fury. Neither sex nor age, rank nor 
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learning, stood the unhappy recusant in stead; till 
the smoke of his victims ascended up to heaven, and 
“the land was defiled with blood.” Meanwhile, the 
health of the monarch himself rapidly gave way. His 
body had grown so unwieldy, that he could not be moved 
without machines invented for the purpose. His 
breathing became so difficult, that he could not lie 
down; and to sign his name was a task too heavy for 
his feeble or overloaded hand. Stamps, with his initials, 
were affixed at his command, and in his presence, to 
such deeds as required the royal signature. He was 
offensive to the humblest of his attendants, in conse- 
quence of an ulcer in one of his swollen limbs, which 
often subjected him to the most excruciating torture. 
Such was the miserable condition of the king, when 
a deed was perpetrated in his name, which, had he been 
guiltless of all other acts of cruelty and oppression, 
would have earned for him the condemnation of pos- 
terity. On the 12th of December, 1546, Henry Howard, 
earl of Surrey, one of the most accomplished poets and 
soldiers of his age, was, with his father, the duke of 
Norfolk, committed to the Tower. Of what precise 
offence either had been guilty, it would be hard to say, 
unless, indeed, the quartering of the royal arms with 
their own,—an honour to which they were by lineage 
entitled,—could be construed into such; but they were 
both of them objects of jealousy to Seymour, earl of 
Hertford, the brother of the late queen, and uncle to 
the prince of Wales. It has been conjectured, and not 
without reason, that Hertford wrought upon the sus- 
picious mind of his master, by representing the Howards 
as ready to aspire to the throne, whenever it should 
become vacant. Be this, however, as it may, the arrest 
took place as has been stated, and Surrey, after a mock- 
trial, in which his sister was the principal witness, 
received sentence of death. He was beheaded on 
Tower-hill, on the 19th of January, 1547,—while 
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against his father a bill of attainder was found, by a 
parliament ever ready to anticipate the king’s wishes, 
no matter how iniquitous or unworthy. An event, 
however, of greater moment to the realm, arrested his 
execution, after orders had been issued, and the block 
adjusted. At two o’clock in the morning of the 28th 
of January, Henry the Eighth expired, after a feeble 
effort to express, by a pressure of Cranmer’s hand, that 
he put his trust in the Redeemer, and did not despair 
of pardon. 

Of the character of this extraordinary prince, either 
as a monarch or a man, it is not my intention to offer 
any summary. All his actions prove him to have been 
pre-eminently selfish, and though the selfish man may 
occasionally perform a deed, which deserves in the ab- 
stract to be termed good, no portion of its merits can 
attach to him whose principles are utterly debased. 
The events of Henry’s reign place him in a point of 
view widely different from that in which we can regard 
monarchs in general. He was clearly an instrument 
in the hand of a wise Providence, for the furtherance of 
its own ends; to the ultimate accomplishment of which 
his very vices were made subservient. Had he con- 
tinued faithful to Catherine of Spain, it may be safely 
doubted whether England would, in his reign, have 
separated from the communion of the church of Rome. 
Had he proceeded in the work of spoliation with greater 
diffidence,—had he either plundered the church of less 
of her property, or abstained somewhat more from be- 
stowing it. when seized, upon the laity,—it seems ex- 
tremely probable, that soon after the accession of Mary, 
all traces of the Reformation would have been lost. In 
like manner it was to the opposition of the Puritan 
lay-impropriators, even at a much later period, when the 
crown and the mitre lay alike in the dust, that the 
church of England was indebted for the preservation 
of all that remained of her property, and, perhaps, the 
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time is not even now very distant, when a similar inter- 
ference may again stand her in stead. But it is not 
with reference to ecclesiastical affairs alone that Henry 
wrought much, though undesigned good, to the nation. 
The subserviency of his parhaments induced him to 
seek aid from them in all his seeming difficulties, and 
the facility with which they were ever found to ac- 
complish objects hitherto regarded as impracticable, 
taught the people to regard such assemblies as all but 
omnipotent. Thus he, who swayed a sceptre more 
absolute by far than has ever yet been wielded by an 
European monarch, may be said to have laid the foun- 
dations of liberty for future generations ; which, putting 
out of view the influence under which certain acts had 
been performed, attributed them entirely to the power 
of the men elected to represent the people, and to make 
laws in their name. 

In this reign the full benefits of the English consti- 
tution were extended to Wales. Four new shires were 
added to it; many royal boroughs were erected, and 
the people were permitted to send to parliament a due 
proportion of knights, citizens, and burgesses. The 
same epoch is memorable for the foundation of the two 
greatest colleges in the kingdom—Christ Church in Ox~ 
ford, and Trinity in Cambridge; as well as for the erec- 
tion, by Wolsey, of a Greek professorship in the former 
university, and an attempt to improve the pronunciation 
of the Greek tongue. It appears, also, that the legal 
interest of money was fixed at ten per cent., that the 
rent of land varied from one shilling to fifteen pence per 
acre; that beef and pork were sold at a halfpenny per 
pound, mutton and veal at three farthings ; that salads, 
carrots, turnips, and other edible roots, began to be 
used as food; and that hops were transplanted from 
Flanders, and brought, for the first time, into cultivation. 
With respect to commerce and manufactures, these 
seem to have been mainly confined,—the former to a 
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trade in cloth with the Low Countries, the latter to 
such articles as the ingenuity of a few Flemish emi- 
grants could produce. Yet was the nation, amid all 
this seeming feebleness, beginning to feel its powers. 
It will be seen, as we proceed, to what uses these 
powers were turned. 

The illustrations to this chapter are confined to two 
designs, and a copy from the Great Seal of the monarch. 
The first represents Henry the Eighth, as he was about 
the commencement of the Reformation,—a bold, bluff, 
hale, handsome man,—bearing in his countenance ample 
marks of the grossness of his character. The second 
brings before us one of the last specimens which we 
have of the ceremonies attending a knightly rencounter. 
In the “ Field of the Cloth of Gold” the cavaliers are 
supposed to have met; and the intervention of a bar- 
rier between the one and the other, implies that the 
age of chivalry was passing, if not passed. 
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CHAPTER XV. 


ON THE REFORMATION IN ENGLAND, AND THE CAUSES 
WHICH LED TO IT. 


In the preceding chapter some account has been given 
of the mode in which the Reformation in England was 
begun,—that great religious change, in comparison with 
which, all the other changes which the historian is 
called upon to describe, sink, in point of importance, 
into nothing. While tracing down the progress of 
events as they befel, it was impossible to enter with 
any minuteness into a consideration of the causes that 
produced them. Still I cannot but feel that entirely to 
omit such an inquiry, would leave a work like the pre- 
sent very incomplete; and I am, therefore, anxious to 
supply, as far as may be done in a few supplementary 
pages, what the reader would otherwise be justified in 
considering as a grievous defect in my plan. 

There can be no greater mistake than to suppose that 
the Reformation came upon the people of England by 
surprise. For centuries prior to the accession of Henry 
the Eighth, things had been tending to such a con- 
summation. It is true that the elements of change 
worked all this while underground, inasmuch as the 
Romish church was still able, amid a great deal of 
secret discontent, to preserve the appearance of unity 
within herself. But not the less steady was the pro- 
gress which these elements were making, nor the less 
sure the results in which they were to terminate. The 
wood was thoroughly dry long before the torch was 
applied, and hence, when once ignited, it burned with 
irresistible violence. 

It is scarcely asserting too much to say, that from the 
date of St. Augustin’s arrival in this country, the seeds 
of a revolution, which was not effected till more than 
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seven centuries had run their course, were sown. The 
religion which Augustin planted was not, indeed, en- 
cumbered with all the gross and hideous fables which 
his successors impressed upon it. Somewhat too much, 
perhaps, both he and pope Gregory were inclined to 
yield, for the sake of gaining over the multitude; but 
the superstitious observances at which they connived, if 
they did not positively sanction them, were, when con- 
trasted with the practices of a later age, harmless in the 
extreme. Of this we require no further proof than is 
afforded in the letter of instruction which Gregory ad- 
dressed to the apostle of England, after he had begun 
to bring over converts in large numbers. “ As the 
people,” says the writer, “‘ have been used to slaughter 
oxen in their sacrifices to devils, some feasts on this 
account must be substituted for them. Thus, in the 
days of the new dedications (of churches), or on the 
nativity of the martyrs, whose bones are there deposited, 
they may build themselves huts, of the boughs of trees, 
round the churches, and celebrating the assembly with 
religious feasting, no more offer beasts to the devil, but 
kill them to the praise of God in their eating, and 
return thanks to the Giver of all things. While some 
pleasures are outwardly permitted them, they will more 
easily consent to inward joys; for there is no doubt it 
is impossible to retrench all at once from obdurate 
hearts.” Such a tampering as this with the ancient 
superstitions of the Anglo-Saxons may, perhaps, admit 
of some excuse; and I do not find that Gregory, who 
was no pope in the modern sense of that term, ever 
desired to go further. 

I pass by the controversies which arose between 
Augustin and the Bnitish bishops, respecting tonsure, 
the form of administering the rite of baptism, and the 
exact period at which the festival of Easter ought to 
be observed. These differences served, indeed, for a 
while, to keep the churches of Wales and of England 
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distinct ; but they gradually wore themselves out, 
and it does not appear that, either during their con- 
tinuance or afterwards, the bishop of Rome sought to 
establish over either church an absolute supremacy. 
Wherever there appeared to be any just reason for 
the arrangement, he was, indeed, desirous that his own 
church should serve as a model for those of Britain; 
but not till more than two centuries had expired, 
did he claim or exercise the right of arbitrary inter- 
ference in their polity. For the intercourse between 
Rome and England was then rare. “The Alps,” 
says an able writer, “were formidable, often fatal 
to travellers; the seas were full of danger, in the 
actual state of navigation; it was a weary way from 
Calais to Marseilles (one of the usual routes); and if 
the political aspect of things rendered a mayor of the 
palace suspicious, it might be worse than a weary way: 
——a journey to Rome, for the sake of gaining religious 
knowledge, was reckoned, in the middle of the seven- 
teenth century, a labour of uncommon merit.” 

The effects upon the British churches, of this state 
of perfect independence, were in some sort advantageous, 
in some sort the reverse. On the one hand, the people 
were thrown very much upon their own resources, 
and the kings, and, above all, the synods of the clergy, 
exercised an authority in ecclesiastical affairs to which 
they might not otherwise have attained. On the other 
hand, it cannot be denied, that many and grievous irre- 
cularities arose out of it. Canons appear to have been 
published which were never rigidly observed. The order 
of episcopal succession seems to have proceeded in no 
very settled or intelligible plan; insomuch that there 
was, in Bede’s day*, only one canonical bishop in all 
England. And thus things continued, to the excessive 
detriment of true religion, till the consecration, in 670, 
ef Theodore of Tarsus, to the archiepiscopal sce of 
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Canterbury. Theodore was indefatigable in his exer- 
tions to bring order out of confusion. He compiled 
for the church, of which he was become the overseer, 
a book of canons, creditable alike to his principles and 
his judgment ; and he prevailed upon the other bishops 
and clergy, whom he met about 673 in Synod at Here- 
ford, to adopt them. Nevertheless, though his zeal 
and activity went far to correct abuses at the moment, 
and the impulse which he gave to learning continued 
for some time to be felt, evils far more serious than 
those which he sought to remove, may be said to have 
taken their rise in his successful labours. Theodore 
had been consecrated at Rome, and appointed directly 
by the Pope to the archiepiscopal office in England, 
—circumstances of which good use was made in the 
movement which soon afterwards began, and which 
reduced ere long the English Church to a state of total 
dependence on that of the Vatican. 

When the Anglo-Saxon princes began to consider it 
a meritorious act to relinquish their thrones, that they 
might perform pilgrimages to Rome, the Church, of 
which the Pope was at the head, had miserably cor- 
rupted herself. Upon the Gospel of Christ a thousand 
rites and ceremonies were engrafted, which owed their 
origin to Pagan superstitions. Thus, in the room of 
tutelary gods, tutelary saints were worshipped ; heathen 
temples were become Christian churches; “ the altars 
of the gods were altars of the saints; the curtains, 
incense, tapers, votive-tablets, remained the same; the 
aquaminarium was still the vessel for holy water; St, 
Peter stood at the gate, instead of Cardea ; St. Rocque 
or St. Sebastian in the bed-room, instead of the Phry- 
gian Pinates; St. Nicholas was the sign of the vessel, 
instead of Castor and Pollux; the Mater Deum had 
become the Madonna ; the festival of the Mater Deum 
the festival of the Madonna, or Lady-day ; the Hostia, 
er victim, was now the host; the Lugentes Campi, or 
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dismal regions, purgatory ; the offerings to the manes, 
masses for the dead. In a word, all those errors in 
faith and practice, against which the Reformers of the 
sixteenth century protested, including image-worship, 
the doctrine of transubstantiation, and the communion 
in one kind only, were already encouraged,—though 
they were not formally authorised by any decrees of 
council till periods considerably later. 

In exact proportion as the Anglo-Saxon Church be- 
came more abject in her submission to the see of Rome, 
her creed and her observances became more and more 
infected with the errors which it was the policy of Rome 
to countenance. We learn, for example, from Bedc, 
that in his day the Virgin was invocated; that images 
were used in the churches; that the doctrine of purga- 
tory, with its necessary attendants, penances and con- 
fession, were received. Still there was one powerful 
antidote to the spread of corruption, from which the 
Anglo-Saxon Church appears never to have been entirely 
cut off: the Scriptures of the Old and New Testa- 
ment were not refused to the people, among whom, on 
the contrary, translations in the vernacular tongue were 
freely circulated. But even these were in the end so 
little read, that they ceased to have much effect upon 
men’s manners. From day to day the priests became 
more aspiring, the people more blind in their submis- 
sion, till events occurred, which, while they appeared to 
consolidate the power of the hierarchy at the moment, 
laid, in fact, the foundation of that blessed state of 
things, which, under God, we owe to the labours and 
the sufferings of the Reformers. 

This is not the place in which it would be con- 
venient to point out either the causes which led to the 
institution of the several monastic orders, or the pro- 
gress of the bodies themselves from excessive poverty 
to enormous wealth. Enough is done when I state, 
that the Pope. finding the regulars (as monks of the 
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different orders came by~and-by to be called,) by far 
the most convenient tools wherewith to work out his 
own purposes, gave to them in all lands a degree of 
confidence and support, such as he did not afford to 
the secular clergy. For the secular clergy, especially 
in England, were by no means willing to submit 
their own judgments in all matters of discipline to 
those of the bishop of Rome. Living in the midst of 
their own families, and connected by ties of marriage 
and consanguinity with their neighbours, they ceased 
not to be citizens when they entered into holy orders ; 
and though they had doubtless become, in many in- 
stances, both slothful and ignorant, they were still 
attached to their flocks, and jealous of their Church’s 
liberties. It was an act of policy on the part of the Pope, 
to set up, in opposition to a clergy so circumstanced. 
bands of regulars, who, having no interests different 
from his own, and leaning constantly upon him for 
support, might make the extension of his power the 
main object of their lives. By the indefatigable exer- 
tions of St. Dunstan, of which some notice was taken 
in the course of this history, he succeeded. Then 
came a decree which enjoined celibacy on the clergy, as 
well regular as secular, and which, being supported by 
the one class, and violently resisted by the other, served 
to widen the breach that already held them apart. And 
now followed scenes of wrangling and mutual hatred. 
of which it would little edify the serious reader were 
I to give him a description. The monks railed against 
the seculars, as worldly, sensual, and ostentatious ; the 
seculars accused the monks of hyprocrisy and presump- 
tion: but the combatants were by no means fairly 
matched. With the vices of the scculars the people 
were already acquainted ; of their opponents they knew 
no more, than that they affected great zeal for the 
propagation of religious truth, and practised extreme 
mortification and self-denial. From day to day, there- 
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fore, the regulars acquired an ascendancy over the public 
mind, which they employed not more to aggrandise 
themselves than to depress their rivals. 

The contest between the regular and secular clergy 
was of long continuance, and its progress was dis- 
tinguished throughout by the unsparing use of re- 
proach and ridicule on both sides. This was not with- 
out its effect on the minds of the laity, whose respect 
for the priesthood at large became in due time shaken, 
in consequence of the total absence of decorum which 
marked the bearing of the several orders one towards 
another. It is true, that for a while no such effects 
Were apparent, and that the monks seemed to carry all 
before them. Possessing, perhaps engrossing the whole 
learning and science of the dark ages, they were very 
little scrupulous touching the uses to which these might 
be turned, so long as they succeeded, by fair means or 
by foul, in working upon the superstitious fears of the 
people. Accordingly, fables the most monstrous were 
everywhere circulated as truths; pretended miracles 
were performed at the shrines of martyrs and saints ; 
the power of delivering departed spirits from the fires 
of purgatory was openly claimed ; and, above all, it 
was shown that to have his bones laid in a convent of 
Franciscan or Dominican friars, was a sure means by 
which the robber baron would secure for himself an 
admission into the kingdom of heaven. Such a man 
would not of course hesitate, when at the point of death, 
to purchase so great a privilege, by making over to the 
convent a portion of his lands. Thus were societies, 
founded in poverty, accustomed to draw towards them- 
selves a continual accession of wealth, till they became, 
ere long, luxurious, slothful, in many instances vicious, 
and in almost all, distasteful to the court and to the 
people. 

In expressing myself thus, I am very far from 
desiring it to be understood, that there were not, 
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among the religious bodies of England, even during 
the most corrupt times, bright specimens of Christian 
piety and Christian virtue. Such there doubtless were; 
but then it was a sort of piety of which the example 
was not permitted to go abroad, and a virtue which 
savoured, in most cases, too much of ostentation. The 
door of the convent, for example, was never closed 
against the supplications of the poor and needy—indeed, 
multitudes of men and women lived in idleness, on 
the bounty which the monks distributed. But the 
fact, that the monks were able thus to maintain out of 
their surplus funds a large portion of the community, 
told against men whose professed object in seeking thie 
retirement of the cloister, was, that they might prepaie 
themselves for heaven by humility, and self-denial, and 
fasting, and prayer. Nor was this all. Among other 
possessions, the menastic bodies contrived, by degrees, 
to make themselves masters of a prodigious number of 
advowsons in al] parts of the kingdom. Wherever this 
happened, the monks took care to transfer to the 
monastery the great tithes of the parish, while to 
their vecarizs, or vicar, was granted either the small 
tithes, of which the value was not unfrequently fixed 
according to what was culled a modus decimand:, or 
else some trifling money payment, quite inadequate tu 
afford him a decent maintenance. The consequence 
was, that the bishops were compelled to look for in- 
cumbents to such benefices from among the meanest and 
most illiterate of the people. Men so ignorant as to be 
in many instances unable to read, far less to understand, 
the Latin prayers, were accordingly admitted into holy 
orders; and religion itself became scandalized, not more 
by the vulgarity than by the vices of its teachers. 

So long as the secular clergy were in any condition 
to maintain themselves against the encroachments of 
the regulars, the conduct of the latter, though very far 
from pure, was at least decent. They did not venture 
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to shock the public mind by a too great display of 
avarice, and they were zealous and active in preaching 
—a duty which the seculars grievously neglected. 
When their rivals submitted, however, and all power 
became in some measure centred in themselves, their 
bearing underwent achange. Indolence gained ground 
upon them. They no longer taught the people like 
men who were in earnest, or if they did, it was after 
a fashion of which the people soon began to grow 
weary. There arose, among the different orders, an 
excessive jealousy of pre-eminence ; so much so, indeed, 
that the Franciscan became an object of fierce vitu- 
peration to the Carmelite, the Carmelite to the Domi- 
nican, the Dominican to the Augustin, and he to all 
the rest. The kingdom was, in fact, divided against 
itself,—while there sprang up from day to day new 
sects or orders, who railed, not without cause, against 
the luxury of the great houses, and the shocking im- 
morality of their inmates. All this presented to the 
eyes of the people a spectacle which was certainly not 
calculated to increase their reverence for the priesthood, 
while it moved from time to time some better spirit 
among the clergy themselves, to desire a thorough 
reformation. 

In the course of this history, mention has been made 
of the frequent contests which happened between the 
kings of England and the Pope, relative to the degree 
of authority which the latter claimed to exercise within 
the English realm. That question appears to have 
been settled in the reign of Henry the Second; for the 
murder of Becket gave to the Pontiff advantages of 
which he was too ambitious not to avail himself. But 
in this, as in other instances, a victory which seemed 
to ensure the perpetual triumph of the see of Rome, 
proved, in its results, fatal to Popish tyranny. The 
chord was stretched to a degree of tension whieh 
rendered it incapable of resistance when assailed; in 
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other words, the king and the people of England were 
disgusted, and felt the thraldom to which they were 
subjected, as a yoke very grievous to be borne. Though, 
therefore, the sovereign, in his official capacity, main- 
tained the Church as by law established, and secured 
to her ministers the undisturbed possession of their 
rights, both he and his nobles enjoyed in secret the 
attacks which began on all hands to be made upon the 
fPrruptions of the clergy. Hence the countenance 
which Chaucer, himself a courtier, received, while 
overwhelming with ridicule the monks of his day, and 
hence too, the facilities afforded to a still more im- 
portant instrument in God's hands, of whom, and of 
whose labours, it now remains to speak. 

John Wickliffe, of whom something was said in a 
previous chapter, was born in the year 1324, in the 
parish of Wycliffe, from which, indeed, his name 
was derived, nor far from Richmond, and the river 
Tees, in Yorkshire. He was one of those remarkable 
men whom Providence from time to time raises up 
for the advancement of its own gracious purposes, and 
the benefit of its creatures ;—a man of ardent temper, 
incorruptible integrity, of great learning, of prodigious 
industry, and except on one, and that a melancholy 
occasion, of indomitable courage and_ resolution. 
Devoted to the study of the Holy Scriptures, and well 
read in the Fathers of the Latin church, he began, while 
yet a probationer at Merton College, in Oxford, to 
discover ground of dissatisfaction, as well with the 
moral conduct as with the doctrines of the clergy. At 
first, indeed, his controversy lay with the hordes of 
mendicant friars, who, inundating the University, per- 
verted the minds of the students, and led them into 
the commission of all sorts of extravagances. But the 
habit of inquiry grew so strong with him, that he began, 
ere long, to seek a nobler purpose, and to protest pub- 
licly, both in his lectures and in written treatises, 
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againet the corruptions of the church to which he 
belonged. It exhibits no proof of the unanimity 
which has sometimes been said to have prevailed in 
Christendom, previous to the Reformation, that Wick- 
liffe’s sentiments were well received, and very gencrally 
commended. He was promoted, indeed, while thus 
inveighing against the errors of his brethren, first to 
be master of Balliol College, then to the living of 
Fellingham, in Lincolnshire, and by-and-by to the 
wardenship of Canterbury College,. of which arch- 
bishop de Islop was the founder and patron. 
Wickliffe’s temper was naturally impetuous, and us 
he grew warm in his pious work, his zeal considerably 
outran his judgment. In some points, the principles 
which he taught were worthy of all acceptation ; as, 
for example, that the doctrine of transubstantiation 
was to be rejected ; that the bishop of Rome had no 
authority over other churches; that the Gospel is alone. 
and of itself, a sufficient rule of faith and practice; 
that pilgrimages and indulgences are vain things, the 
worship of saints unauthorized, forced vows of celibacy 
unlawful, and above all, that justification comes by 
faith in Christ, and is not the merited reward of man’s 
good actions. Unfortunately, however, he was not 
content to stop here. He contended, in his abhor- 
rence of sacerdotal vices, that the wickedness of the 
priest vitiates the acts of his ministry; and argued 
stoutly for the lawfulness of a resumption by the 
patron, or the king, of endowments settled on the 
church in perpetuity. That he, himself, ever went 
beyond this, we have no decided evidence; yet it is 
certain, that his immediate disciples, of whom lord 
Cobham was one, enrolled themselves into a sort of 
inquisitorial court, in every particular, while sitting in 
judgment on the morals of the superior clergy, denied 
them to be priests of God, whether archbishops or 
bishops, as often as their conduct did not correspond 
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with the standard of perfection which their judges had 
set up. Nay, nor did their presumption end here. 
The Lollards (so Wickliffe’s followers came to be styled,) 
asserted their right to preach in church-yards, and at 
fairs and markets, without any licence from the bishop 
of the diocese ; and while they railed at pontifical habits, 
and denounced church-music, and especially that of the 
organ, they adopted a phraseology peculiar to them- 
selves, and not unlike that to which the Puritans of 
a later age were addicted. This was, indeed, to mingle 
large portions of error with the truth. Yet it cannot be 
denied that Wickliffe was himself a mighty instrument 
in God’s hands, and that in nothing he proved more 
useful than in the translation of portions of the Holy 
Scriptures, which, though forbidden to be circulated, 
and called in by public authority, were, by the people, 
eagerly perused, and carefully preserved. Under the 
floors of their chambers, or in the roofs of their 
cottages, the pious rustics concealed their treasure, 
and found solace from the study of its contents, when 
the closing in of night set them free from the dread of 
a domiciliary visit. 

Wickliffe passed away, but the good seed which he 
had sown by no means perished with him. His followers, 
likewise, sustained much persecution, yet never, from 
the date of his first protest, down to the appearance of 
Cranmer on the stage, was England without its multi- 
tudes of Gospel Christians. These were, of course, 
ready to embrace, in spirit and in truth, the principles 
which our great Reformers advocated; while there 
were numbers besides whom motives far less worthy 
induced to profess a similarity of opinion. For to 
Wickliffe’s New Testament, succeeded that of Tindal, 
of which, by means of the newly-invented art of print- 
ing, copies were multiplied indefinitely; and in which 
the laity found no warrant for the mummeries and 
extravagances which the Church of Rome had so long 
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passed upon them as religious rites. It was to no 
purpose that proclamations were issued, prohibiting the 
circulation of heretical treatises. Men who had read 
their Bibles, perused with eagerness the tracts which 
soon began to make way among them, and of which it 
was the purpose to contrast the Church as she was, 
with what she had been in the days of Christ and his 
Apostles. Thus, on all sides, was the mighty fabric of 
Popish error assailed; and the very cruelty with which 
it was sought to extirpate or overawe the assailants, 
served but to hasten its downfall. 

Such are a few of the secondary causes to which the 
Reformation may fairly be attributed. As to the 
primary cause,—that is to be looked for in the will of 
Him alone, who, though in times past he suffered all 
nations to walk in their own ways, stood forth, when 
the fitting season came, to vindicate his own truth. 
And great, and highly to be prized are the benefits 
which the Reformation has conferred upon the people 
of England. Divided the Reformed Church may be,— 
split up, unfortunately, into sects and parties, out 
of which have sprung too much of bitterness, and con- 
troversy, and mutual ill-will; but at least, the minds 
of men have been delivered from a state of the most 
pitiable bondage, while the Scriptures are laid open, out 
of which all may choose for themselves a rule of life. 
Neither is it fair or candid, in reference to the schisms 
which walked hand-in-hand with the Reformation, to 
allege that they are the offspring of the Reformation. I 
have already shown, that, under the disguise of universal 
conformity, the Church of Rome was just as much broken 
up into factions as is the Church of the Bible; while, 
in matters of doctrine, the Calvinist differs not more 
widely from the Arminian, than the Thomist differed 
from the Scotist. And when we look further,—when 
we compare the moral training of the Protestant with 
that of the Papist, how striking is the contrast! The 
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Papist sinned ; he went to his priest,—he made con- 
fession ; and, being enjoined to pay a certain sum of 
money to the convent, and, perhaps, to perform some 
unmeaning act of penance, he was absolved. The Pro- 
testant sins, and his priest tells him, that he must seek 
for pardon from his Maker,—who, for Christ’s sake, has 
promised to forgive all such as are sincere and hearty 
in their repentance. 

Were there no other ground of boasting than this, 
well might the people of England be proud, that of 
their race and lineage, there came such men as Wick- 
liffe, Tindal, Cranmer, Ridley, and Hooper. But the 
benefits conferred upon them by these instruments in 
God’s hands extend much further. A pure and simple 
form of worship has been compiled for them. Their 
churches are now schools of public instruction, within 
which the poor and the rich have the same Gospel 
preached to them. Their clergy are admitted, even by 
their enemies, to be pious, zealous, learned, and sincere 
in the work of their calling. Literature has flourished ; 
a spirit of freedom in civil affairs has been encouraged; 
and the success which has ever since attended the na- 
tional efforts to become great and prosperous, abundantly 
testifies that the nation has been favoured of Heaven. 
But I cannot better close this imperfect sketch than in 
the words of a writer, whose little work, as it lies within 
the reach of all men, so it cannot be too generally known 
or too widely circulated. 

“To the Reformation,” says Mr. Blunt, “we owe 
it, that a knowledge of religion has kept pace in the 
country with other knowledge; and that in the general 
advance of science, and the general appetite for in- 
quiry, this paramount principle of all has been placed 
in a position to require nothing but a fair field and no 
favour, in order to assert its just pretensions. We are 
here embarrassed by no dogmas of corrupt and un- 
enlightened times still riveted upon our reluctant 
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acceptance, by an idea of papal or synodical infalli- 
bility; but stand, with the Bible in our hands, pre- 
pared to abide by the doctrines we can discover in it, 
because furnished with evidences for its truth (thanks 
to the Reformation for this also), which appeal to the 
understanding, and to the understanding only; so that 
no man competently acquainted with them, need shrink 
from the encounter of the infidel, or feel for a moment, 
that his faith is put to shame by his philosophy. Infi- 
delity there may be in the country,—for there will ever 
be men who will not trouble themselves to examine 
the grounds of their religion, and men who will not 
dare to do it; but how far more intense would it have 
been, and more dangerous, had the spirit of the times 
been, in other respects, what it is, and the Reformation 
yet to come; religion yet to be exonerated of weights 
that sunk it heretofore in this country, and still sinks 
it in countries around us; inquiry to be resisted in an 
age of curiosity; opinions to be bolstered up (for the: 
may not be retracted), m an age of incredulity; and 
pageants to be addressed to the senses, instead of argu- 
ments to the reason, mn an age which, at least, calls 
itself profound? As it is, we have nothing to conceal— 
nothing to evade—nothing to impose; the reasonable- 
ness, as well as righteousness of our reformed faith, 
recommends it; and whatever may be the shocks it may 
have to sustain, from scoffs, and doubts, and clamour, 
and licentiousness, and seditious tongues, and an abused 
press, it will itself, we doubt not, prevail against then. 
all, and save, too, as we trust, the nation which has 
cherished it, from the terrible evils, both moral, social, 
und political, that come of a heart of unbelief *.” 


* The Reformation in England, by the Rev. J J. Buvwrt, 
Page 325. 
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Sxercu of SACRED POETRY. By R. A. WILLMOTT, Esgq., 
Trinity College, Cambridge. With Portraits, 4s. 6d. 


* READINGS in BIOGRAPHY. A Selection of the Lives 
of Eminent Men of all Nations. 4s. 6d. 


N THE PRINCIPLES OF ENGLISH UNIVERSITY 
EDUCATION. By the Rev. W. WHEWELL, B.D. 5s, 


RHE EDUCATIONAL ECONOMY of ENGLAND.— 
Part I., On the EXTERNAL ECONOMY of EDUCATION ; 
or, the MEANS of PROVIDING INSTRUCTION for the 
PEOPLE. By the Rev. JAMES SHERGOLD BOONE, 
Minister of St. John’s, Paddington. 3s. 6d. 


‘TURAL THEOLOGY considered chiefly with reference 
to Lorp Brovenam’s Discourses on that subject. By THOMAS 
TURTON, D.D., Dean of Peterborough, and Regius Professor 
of Divinity in the University of Cambridge. Second Edition, 8s. 


. 

Nl, CONNEXION of NATURAL and DIVINE TRUTH; 
or, the Principles of the Inductive Philosophy, and the Study of 
Secondary Causes, considered as subservient to the Proof of a 
First Cause and the Evidences of Religion, By the Rev. BADEN 
POWELL, M.A., F.R.S., Savilian Professor of Geometry in the 
University of Oxford. 9s. 
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4 MANUAL OF CHEMISTRY. By WILLIAM THO- 
MAS BRANDE, F.R.S., Prof. Chem. R.1., of Her Majesty's Mint, 
The Fourrn Enrrion, revised, and very considerably Enlarged, 
and with an Inpzx, comprising many Thousand References. 30s. 


* READINGSIN SCIENCE; being FAMILIAR EXPLA- 
NATIONS of some of the most sede Appearances and Princi- 
plesin NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. With many Engravings. 5s. 


* POPULAR PHYSIOLOGY; being Fammian Expiana- 
tions of Interesting Facts connected with the Srructurz and Func- 
TIoNs of ANIMALS, and particularly of Man, By PERCEVAL 
B. LORD, M.B., M.R.C.S. With numerous Engravings. 7s. 6d. 


HINTS TO GAS CONSUMERS; comprising Practical 


Information on the following subjects ;— 

I. Tae General Proporties of Coal-Gas. II. Its Cost, as compared with other 
modes of Dlumination. III. The Convemence, Safety, and Utility of Gas- 
Light. IV. Management and Economical Use of Gas. V. Gas-Fitters and 
Gas-Fittings. VI. Gas Stoves. Is. 6d. 


*MECHANICS APPLIED TO THE ARTS. By the Rev. 
HENRY MOSELEY, M.A., Professor of Natural Philosophy and 
Astronomy, King’s College. With numerous Engravings, 6s. 6d. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF LIVING. By HERBERT 
MAYO, F.R.S., Senior Surgeon of the Middlesex Hospital. 8s. 6d. 


Or Diversrrims or ConstiruTion ; Temperament; Habit; Diathesis, 
—Of Dimr.—Of Diczstion ; Adaptation of Diet to different Con- 
stitutions and Ages; Social Relations of Food.—Of EXERCISE; 
Exercise proper for Boys; Physical Education of Girls; Spinal 
Curvature; Exercise proper for Adults; for the Aged.—Of Srexzp, 
Of Barsinc.—Of Croruinec.—Of Arn and C1iimats.—Hxzati of 
Minp; Self-control; Mental Culture. 


MANAGEMENT OF THE ORGANS OF DIGES- 
TION, in HEALTH and in DISEASE; by HERBERT 
MAYO, F.R.S., Senior Surgeon of the Middlesex Hospital. 6s, 6d. 


Rules of Diet for different Constitutions.—Treatment of the various 
kinds of Indigestion;—of Looseness ; of Costiveness.—Local Diseases 
of the Lower Bowel, and their Treatment. 


THE FAMILY HAND-BOOK, or, PRACTICAL IN- 
FORMATION in DOMESTIC ECONOMY ; including Cook- 
ery, Household Management, and all other subjects connected with 
the Health, Comfort, and Expenditure of a Family. With a Col- 
lection of Choice Receipts and Valuable Hints. 5s. 
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BRITISH COLONIZATION of NEW ZEALAND. The 
Principles and Objects of the NEW ZEALAND ASSOCIA- 
TION ; together with Particulars concerning the Position, Extent, 
Soil and Climate, Natural Productions, and Native Inhabitants of 
New Zealand; with Charts and Illustrations. 4s. 6d. 


THE LATEST OFFICIAL DOCUMENTS relating to 
NEW ZEALAND; with [Introductory Observations, by 
SAMUEL HINDS, D.D., Vicar of Yardley, Herts; and one 
of the Committee of the New Zealand Association. 1s. 6d. 


NOTES ON INDIAN AFFAIRS. By the Honourable 
FREDERICK JOHN SHORE, Judge of the Civil Court and 
Criminal Sessions of the District of Furrukhabad.—2 Vols. 8vo 28s. 


TIIE WEST INDIES; comprising the Natural and Physical 
History of the Windward and Leeward Colonies; with Sketches of 
the Moral, Social, and Political Condition of the Inhabitants, before 
and after the Abolition of Necro Suavery. By SIR ANDREW 
HALLIDAY, K.H., M.D., F.R.S.E., &c. With Maps 10s. 6d. 


NARRATIVE of the EXPEDITION to GREENLAND, 
sent by the King of Denmark, in Search of the LOST COLO- 
NIES, with the CHART, completed by the Expedition. Published 
under the Durcction of the Rovau Gxocrapuicar Society. 8s. 6d. 


SCOTLAND; SKETCHES of its COASTS and ISLANDS, 
and of the ISLE of MAN;; descriptive of the Scenery, and illustra- 
tive of the progressive Revolution in the Economical, Moral, and 
Social Condition of the Inhabitants of those Regions. By LORD 
TEIGNMOUTH, M.P. 2 Vols., with Maps. 21s. 


* THREE WEEKS IN PALESTINE AND LEBANON. 
With many Engravings. 3s. 


TWO YEARS AT SEA: being the Narrative of a Voyage 
to the Swan River and Van Diemen’s Land; thence, to the 
Burman Empire, and vanous parts of India, By JANE 
ROBERTS. With Engravings. 5s. 


CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS; his LIFE, VOYAGES, 
and DISCOVERY of the NEW WORLD. With Cuts. 2s. 6d, 


CAPTAIN COOK; his VOYAGES and DISCOVERIES: 


with an Account of Pitcairn’s Island, and the Mutiny of the 
Bounty. With Engravings. 2s. 6d. 


MUNGO PARK; his LIFE and TRAVELS: to which 
are added the Account of his Death, from the JOURNAL of 
ISAACO, and the substance of later Discoveries relative to his 
lamented fate. With Engravings. 2s. 6d. 
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THE YOUNG LADY'S FRIEND; a Manual of Practical 
Advice and Instruction to Young Females, on their entering 
upon the Duties of Life, after quitting School. Bya LADY. 3s. 6d. 


ON THE EDUCATION AND TREATMENT OF CHIL- 
DREN ; being Mrs, Curtp’s “ Morner’s Book,” revised, and 
adapted to the use of Parents and Teachers. 2s, 6d. 


THOUGHTS OF A PARENT ON EDUCATION. By 
the late Mrs. RICHARD TRENCH. ls. 64. 


A DAILY PRAYER BOOK, for Famiiiss and Scnoots; 


arranged from the Services of the United Church of England and 
Ireland, after the Form and Order of Morning and Evening 
Prayer. By J. T. BARRETT, D.D., Rector of Beauchamp. ls. 6d, 


A MANUAL OF FAMILY PRAYER; comprising 
THree WeERKLY Courses oF Morning anp Eveninc Devotion, 
By the Rev. A. HORSFALL, M.A., of Queen’s Coll., Camb. 2s, 


THE BOOK OF PRIVATE PRAYER, for the Use of 
Members of the United Church of England and Ireland. By the 
Rev. JOHN A. BOLSTER, M.A. 2s. 


BIBLE BIOGRAPHY ; or, connected Histories of the 
Lives and Conduct of the Principal Characters of the Old and 
New Testament. By EDWARD FARR, Author of a New 
Version of the Psalms. 4s. 6d. 


VILLAGE LECTURES on the LITANY. By the Rev. 
WILLIAM PALIN, Rector of Stifford, Essex. 3s, 6d. 


THE OLD AND NEW POOR LAW; WHO GAINS, 
AND WHO LOSES? Sixpence. 


USEFUL HINTS for LABOURERS, on various Subjects. 
1s. 6d. New Edition, enlarged and improved. 


COTTAGE HUSBANDRY ; the Utility and National Ad- 
vantage of Allotting Land for that Purpose. 4s, 


The two last-mentioned Works are compiled and issued under the Direction of 
the LABOURERS’ FRIEND SOCIETY, established in London under the 
Patronage of His late Majesty, the present Queen Dowager, and a large portion 
of the influential Nobility and Gentry of the country. 
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* A FAMILIAR HISTORY of BIRDS; their Nature, 
Habits, and Instincts. By EDWARD STANLEY, D.D., Lord 
Bishop of Norwich, Pres, Lin. Soc. Mew Edtiton. Two Vols. 
With many Engravings, 7s. 

* DOMESTICATED ANIMALS considered with reference 
to Civilization and the Arts. By MARY ROBERTS. Also, 

* WILD ANIMALS; their Nature, Habits, and Instincts, 
and the Regions they inhabit. Both with Engravings. 3s. 6d. each, 

THE HOUSE I LIVE IN; or, Popular Illustrations of the 
Structure and Functions of the Human Body. With Cuts, 2s, 6d. 

* MINERALS and METALS; their Natural History and 
Uses in the Arts; with Accounts of Mines and Mining. With En- 
gravings. 2s. 6d. 

*THE ELEMENTS OF BOTANY. With many Engra- 
vings. New Epirion, Enlarged and Improved. Whiti: Cuts, 2s. 

*THE BOOK of TREES; describing the Nature and 


Products of the principal Timber Trees, and the larger species of 
Palms. With numerous Engravings. 23, 


* BOOK of ANIMALS. BOOK of BIRDS. BOOK of 
FISHES. BOOK of REPTILES. BOOK of SITELLS. 


Is. 6d. each. With numerous Engravings, 


BRITISH SONG BIRDS. By NEVILLE WOQD. 7s. 





The SATIRES and EPISTLES of HORACE, interpreted 
By DAVID HUNTER, Esq., M.A. 4s. 6d. 


* READINGS IN POETRY. A Selection from the Works 
of the best English Poets, from Spenser to the present times; with 
Specimens of the American Poets; Notices of the Writers; and 
Explanatory Notes. 4s. 6d. 


FABLES and MORAL MAXIMS. Selected by ANNE 
PARKER. 3s. 6d. 


POPULAR POEMS FOR YOUNG PERSONS; selected 
by ELIZABETH PARKER, 3s. 64. 


' THE BRITISH MONTHS, a Poem, in Twetve Parts. 
By RICHARD MANT, D.D., M.R.1.A., Lorp Bisxor or Down 
AND Connor. In Two Pocket Volumes. 9s. 


* The works marked with an Asterisk in the Publisher's Lists, are printed under 
the direction of the General Literature and Education Committee of the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge. 


